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Preface 


In z welter of books both good and bad on playwnting, acting, di- 
rection, and all phases of play production, the audience and its knowledge 
of theatre have been largely neglected No major work for the beginner 
has appeared that takes into consideration all the dramatic elements in the 
theatre and treats them solely from the viewpoint of the consumer. There 
IS a need for a book for the novice in the art of understanding the theatre. 
A Primer For Playgoers^ therefore, is designed pnmarily for the audience 
who will mew the completed production, rather than those who would 
create or interpret it 

This book is directed, then, to numerous groups to those who have been 
active participants in the noncommercial theatre but who have been too 
close to develop the feeling of artistic detachment that a cntic must have 
for adequate evaluation, to the countless untrained playgoers who attend 
school and community theatre performances, as well as the smaller group 
who have an opportunity to enjoy the professional theatre, to those whose 
only dramatic fare has been the cinema and, more recently, the television 
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for that of John Dolman’s The Art of Play Production. It was the writ- 
ing and teaching of these individuals that introduced me to the theatre, 
and their influence goes beyond direct quotations. 

I would be remiss if I were not to mention my most inspinng and helpful 
teacher and personal fnend, the late Elias Day, whose bnlliant mind 
and theatre understandmg contnbuted more to my own knowledge and 
love of the theatre than any other single mdmdual. Unfortunately, he 
was too busy dunng his lifetime to set down any of his thoughts. It is my 
hope that some of them may be preserved through this work. 

I am deeply indebted to Don Swanagan, stage and television designer, 
who has contnbuted all the line drawmgs that appear in the text, and to my 
colleague, James Hinkle, of the Enghsh department, who has helped m 
editing the manuscnpt and given invaluable suggestions for its clanfication. 

Undoubtedly I have borrowed much matenal from other sources with- 
out due credit. If this be true, I ask the pardon of the authors and tender 
them my thanks In many years of reading and teaching on a given sub- 
ject, one tends to merge one’s own ideas with what he has read, so that 
the two become integrally mmgled. 

E. A. W. 

Granville, Ohio 
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A Theatrical Approach 


Yt IS doubtful if ever before in world history, and certainly 
never in any other single country, so many people could say on a 
given mormng, “I saw a play last night.” 

In this country the speaker could have been among the one 
hundred million who sit before a television set from eight to ten 
o’clock every evemng and view one of the seventy-six thousand 
dramas televised each year, or one of the fifty to seventy million 
who attend the anema each week He may even have witnessed a 
live stage production in any of the thousands of community or edu- 
cational theatres — Samuel French has a maihng hst of sixty-five 
thousand amateur produang groups — or one of the one to five 
hundred (depending on the season of year) touring or stock com- 
pames Or he might have helped make up the audience in one of 
the twenty-five to fifty on and off-Broadway legitimate theatre 
productions. 
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It is this latter unfortunate figure that evokes the pessimist’s 
mournful cry “What is happemng to the theatre? ” “Is the theatre 
dying? ” “How much longer can the theatre last ? ” 

There is no escaping the fact that each year finds fewer theatre 
buildings on Broadway. In the past quarter century the number 
has been reduced from seventy-five to barely twenty-five today. 
Many have been converted to the use of motion pictures, and in 
later years others have gone over to radio and television Further- 
more, statistics show that twenty-five years ago there were tounng 
companies appeanng m every aty of fifteen thousand or more. 
Today fewer than fifty cities have legitimate theatres available, 
and at least ten states do not even possess theatre buildings capable 
of handling a first-class professional production. 

A vanety of influences have been blamed — ^the lack of good 
plays, motion pictures, radio, television, transportation, high 
prices, the limitations of our present-day realistic theatre — and the 
list could go on and on The picture from one viewpoint is indeed 
dark. It would seem as though the mourners were nght. 

Before we speak the last ntes over the body of the theatre, how- 
ever, let us look at it from a slightly different and much bnghter 
angle. The past century has witnessed the rise and fall of the actor- 
manager, stock and repertory companies, the star system, and tour- 
ing groups, but It has also seen the nse of the community and little 
theatres and high school, college, and university theatres through- 
out the land. Literally thousands of theatrical productions are 
bemg presented every week by these noncommercial groups, and 
the calibre of acting, directmg, and production are in many in- 
stances artistically superior to much that was done by the various 
commeraal theatres of what some like to call the “good old days ” 
The audiences who attend these productions are also playgoers, but 
the pessimists mentioned earher have their eyes only on Broadway 
and the professional theatre. 

It is possible that this wider base, this sincerity and enthusiasm 
so abundant in the noncommercial theatre-worker, this return to 
the grass roots, may be the beginning of a new renaissance in 
theatre history. After all, the amateur is the aristocrat of the 
theatre — ^for it was he who gave it birth, and he who has frequently 
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kept It alive when the professionals have so debauched the art that 
public denunaation or the law has closed the theatres. 

We need only take a casual glance at the history of the theatre, 
from ite ongins in tiw life of primitive man through its formal or- 
ganization in Greece seven himdred years before Christ, down 
through the fall of the Roman Empire, the Dark Ages, and the 
Renaissance to more recent centunes, to learn that for five thou- 
sand years there has been the recurnng cry “The theatre is dy- 
ing!” This “fabulous mvaJid” has, strangely enough, been reborn 
in practically every century and once again is showing a remarkable 
vitality, for the theatre is immortal not because it never dies, but 
because it is a phoenix. When a particular theatre c ome s to an end 
because it is no longer useful to its audiences, .it is replaced by a 
newer theatre whidh takes up its work where the predecessor left 
off. 

No, the theatre is neither decadent nor dying. It is merely ever- 
changing, m form and emphasis. The alteration may be in the 
personnel, physical aspects, styles of acting, scemc background, 
writing, direction, subject matter, or the fully organized and co- 
ordinated production. It may even be that through the marnage of 
Stage and Saence there has come a new theatre for a new age. 
Certainly the offspnng of this umon — ^motion pictures, radio, and 
television — ^are showing an amazing amount of life in areas of 
drama once monopohzed by the stage. Yes, the theatre of yester- 
day y we grant, may be gone, but not the theatre > 

The theatre, m its larger meamng, marches on, and a single 
production may be witnessed daily by more viewers than saw Bur- 
bage, Gamck, Siddons, the Keans, Forrest, Booth, Jefferson, Duse, 
and Bernhardt in the sum total of their long and successful careers. 
Even if the new audience in our educational and commumty 
theatres were nonexistent, there would still be that far larger one 
in motion picture houses or before television screens 

In every generation the living stage has been faced with com- 
petition m the field of dramatic entertainment Each time many 
have found that nowhere was there a wholly satisfactory substitute 
for the combination of living actors, a good play, and a responsive 
audience. In the late teens and twenties movies seemed to threaten 
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legitimate theatre, but it survived. Radio gave it further competi- 
tion in the thirties, but the bbnd eyes of that medium finally gave 
way to television in the late forties and early fifties. Now the stage 
is faced with competition of all three, and they with one another. 
Each medium has its assets and its liabihties, each its limitations. 
The offspnng, of course, reach millions who could never witness a 
living stage production, but each must borrow constantly from the 
parent} for the legitimate theatre is still the mam source or founda- 
tion of all dramatic principles, as well as the onl y live, liesh-a nd- 
blo SdrKiaH^o-man entertainment. There and there alone can exist 
th e" all-impo rtant ffve and fate bet ween artist and audience, th e 
emotion an d response that are the very life-blood of dramatic pro- 
ducdon. 

Therefore, valuable and popular as the cinema, radio, and tele- 
vision may be — and they can play an even greater role in our 
theatre of the future — ^those in search of dramatic understanding 
must turn to the living stage to learn the rudiments of theatre art. 

Certainly the building of an understanding and discerning audi- 
ence IS fundamental. If we are displeased with what our theatre* 
is giving us, it is useless to critiaze only those who bring us the 
entertainment. Our criticism should also be of the audience. The 
reformer who would change the course of the theatre in any 
of Its aspects must first elevate the standards of those who 
witness the production, for until this powerful group is ready 
for better dramatic fare, it will not be forthcoming. In their own 
small way this book and the hundreds of courses being taught in 
theatre and motion picture appreaation in the high schools and 
colleges of America may help to bnng this about. The real lovers 
of the theatre are those who know something about it, and those 
who do know will demand its best. Some national and local organ- 
izations have made real progress, but we must never forget that it 
is the audience that is truly responsible for the cahbre of theatre 
that belongs to any era. 

In addition to the pessimists who see no future for the theatre, 
there are others who question the importance of knowing why 

* In the word "theatre” we •hall henceforth include the motion picture as well as both radio and 
television 
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they enjoy it They contend “I enjoy a movie or a play because I 
like It. I don’t know why, and I care less Enjoyment in itself is 
enough.” This kind of statement often comes from otherwise intel- 
ligent persons T^e answer to this line of reasonmg is that there 
can be far greater enjoyment m knowing why a given play or mo- 
tion picture has or has not entertained, why the acting or direction 
has been superior or inferior to the play itself, why the observer 
has been moved emotionally or found it dull and uninspired. It 
can be of great interest to understand why Hamlet has lived for 
three hundred fifty years and Oedtfus Rex for twenty-five hun- 
dred, as compared with many of the modern plays, movies, or tele- 
vision dramas seen in the past twelve months and long since for- 
gotten. 

Many of us choose to think of ourselves as educated, and to dis- 
criminate is one of the marks of educated people. To number our- 
selves among that group, we must know as much about as many 
things as possible. There is a third reason for a better understand- 
ing of the theatre — ^fairness to the artists themselves. Praise or dis- 
credit should go to each for the conception and realization of his 
work. This is where our knowledge of the various forms or tech- 
niques comes into use, for we must know something of these as well 
as the problems surmounted by each artist if we are to bnng real 
appreaation to any work of art. 

In summary, then, the pnmary goals of this book are: 

1. To help each individual develop for himself an artistcally 
honest standard for evaluating any dramatic production. 

2 To provide a fairer means of judging the work of all those 
artists whose efforts are being witnessed. 

3. To build a better audience, which will in turn demand a 
better theatre. 

To attain these three goals, three sources of information must be 
used, namely, facts, fTtnctfles, and oftmons. Facts are the most 
easily recogmzed. They may consist of dates, names of authors and 
dramas, definitions of terms, historical matenal, and so on. Pnnd- 
ples, which are often variable and open to question, debate, or 
change, are a bit more difficult. The individual may accept a pnnd- 
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pie now and later discard it altogether. A principle is a specific point 
from which we make our start in analyzing a given piece of work 
The fact that certain prinaples are found in these pages does not 
imply that they are final answers, nor that the reader must accept 
them. It does mean that they are precepts upon which the author 
has arrived at his own opimons or conclusions in dramatic cntiasm, 
and can for the present become the anchors the beginner so often 
needs. 

To distinguish between principles and opimons is a more difficult 
task. It IS true that we should amve at an opimon through the use 
of certain pnnaples, but where the former ends and the latter be- 
gins may at first seem perplexing. Two people may agree on a 
given pnnaple and arrive at two widely different opimons on the 
artistic value of a drama, the work of a given actor, the scenery, the 
direction, or the production. This is due to their different back- 
grounds, their emotions, and their very natures. It would be folly 
to say that the author has tned to keep the element of opinion to a 
mimmum. Evaluation of all artistic work is largely opimon, and it 
would be impossible to deal with any phase of art without personal 
opinions entering the picture. 

The matter of chief importance is that we come to recognize as 
much as possible the distinctions among these three areas, that we 
agree, at least in our early efforts at cntiasm, to use the same prin- 
aples. We must also come to value and respect the prinaples and 
opinions of others, even when they differ radically from our own. 
The one basic requirement of all criticism, good or bad, is that it 
should have a sound basis. 


Goethe's Three Principles 

For a first principle, which can be considered the very base upon 
which this particular theory of dramatic cnticism is founded, we are 
indebted to the great German playwright, philosopher, and critic, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe r i749-1832^. In three simple ques- 
tions he gives every would-be art critic, young or old, a foundation 
as sound and as simple as it is profound : 
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f W’jfciat is the artist trying to do? 

How well has he done it ? 
ts It worth the doing? 

What is the a rtist trying to do^ Is the dramatist w riting a farce» 
a melodrama, a^ tragedy, or a comedy ?* Is his goal sheer escape or 
would he teach us some great lesson? Is this purely a commeraal 
yenture or an effort at an artistic production? Are the actors at- 
tempting to create characters or to be themselyes merely com- 
menting on the role? What has the scemc artist, the costumer, the 
electriaan, or the director had in mind? What is the oyer-all pur- 
pose of the production? These are facts. We may not agree with 
the goals or the artist’s methods, but it is his inahenable nght to 
express himself as he chooses. 

How well has he done it ? This is the critic’s opportunity to place 
his judgment on the degree of success the artist has attained in his 
efforts Here we eyaluate his techmque, his methods, his success m 
attaimng the goals he has set up for himself. We are now concerned 
with the oyer-all effectiyeness of the work of each artist and of the 
whole production, and that effectiyeness is measured by the p'inct- 
fles that we have chosen to be the yardsticks of our dramatic 
knowledge. 

Is worth the doing^ Once again the goal of the artist is 
brought into focus, but now we raise the question of value in time 
and effort on the part of both artist and viewer. A completely new 
approach or end may have been presented. The artist may or may 
not have succeeded in arriving at his goal. We, as the audience, 
must now say whether or not we feel the end or the means to that 
end were worth while, and our conclusions are called opmons. 

Due recogmtion of these three questions will help to avoid the 
pitfall of most amateur critics. Too often the novice condemns a 
motion picture in his effort to compare it with a stage production, 
or vice versa. He deplores the dramatic program on television 
without asbng why, he bemoans the frothiness of an inconse- 
quential farce because it does not have the stature of a more senous 
play, he sometimes stands in awe of a dramatic piece built on a 

* The meaninj: oi these drama t^ei is explained m Chapter 3. 
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most ambitious scale but not adequately executed by the artist. 
Again, he frowns upon the very thought of melodrama or farce 
instead of weighing each in the light of certain accepted pnndples 
laid down for them speafically. In short, by answenng Goethe’s 
questions, we can escape the common error of condemning or prais- 
mg without an evaluation of the artist’s conception, the medium, 
the techniques, and the values involved. 


The Fine Arts 

Although they are often referred to, with one or more men- 
tioned as favorites, it is surprismg how many well-educated per- 
sons are unable to name all of the fine arts. Webster’s dictionary 
hsts them as sculpture, painting, drawing, architecture, danang, 
music, poetry, and dramatic art This would total eight, instead 
of the commonly listed seven By many people dramatic art or th e 
t heatre has been considered a synthesis of the arts rather than an 
art in itself. Even a casual analysis~oF the elements that compose 
the original seven will point up the fundamental truth that theatre 
IS perhaps the one place where kll the various elements meeTbn 
co mmon gr ound, in the a cting we fand the bodily movement •xix ^ 
gesture that compose the dance. In the speech of the actors and 
the total sound o f the performance we find the rhr^tkm^ melod'y., 
a nd harmo ny of m usic. The drama itselt, with its •words and mete r ^ 
is’ the poetry or literature. The Imey mass, znd color of die 
graphic artii — ^that iS, sculpture, painting, drawing, and architec- 
turg=gTe"'fom id m the sceuery, lighcing effects, and di^cqr'ofTfi e 
settings. Since the birth of the theatre it has been/ closely asso- 
aated. with the aesthetic aspect of man’s existence, and in more re- 
cent years the importance of unity in the whole dramatic produc- 
tion has developed into the art of the theatre. 

In approachmg the subject from the histoncal angle, we find 
that in every race and in every avilization there is evidence of the 
dramatic performance bemg an integral part of the two original 
arts, dance and music. The dance has often been called the mother 
of the arts, and music the umversal art. Drama came third, for 
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primitive man gave vent to his feelings and emotions through the 
physical expression of the dance He soon accompanied it with the 
rhythm of the tom-tom, and the first drama emerged when di- 
alogue was added Thus, drama and dramatic art became a part of 
man’s daily life through the unconsaous dramas of these pnmitive 
men — ^the dramas of love, hatred, food-getting, initiation, sacrifice, 
and historical representation. 


The Purpose of the Fine Arts 

It IS said that the basis of all art is rehgion. Throughout history 
man has sought somethmg more than the bare essentials of exist- 
ence, something beyond the preservation of life and the propaga- 
tion of the race He has ever been in search of some reason for his 
existence, some answer to the questions Who am I ? What is truth? 
Who IS God? and the myriad questions that life presents In this 
search he has turned to the fine arts, becoming himself a creator. 
The dramas, music, paintings, cathedrals, sculpture, and other 
works of art are the only tangible evidence we have from past 
centuries. Generals, emperors, and kings depart, but Shakespeare, 
Leonardo, and Bach hve on through the medium of their art. 
Clayton Hamilton has made an interesting point * 

Art and Nature compete eternally with each other m the 
great task of making humanity aware of what is true and beauti- 
ful and good They are the two teachers m our schoolroom of a 
world. . . It would be difficult to judge decisively whether 
Art or Nature is the greater teacher. Nature has more to tell us, 
but Art IS better skilled for utterance Nature has so much to say 
that she has no patience for articulation She thnUs us with a 
vague awareness of multitudinous indecipherable messages, but 
she speaks to us m whispers and in thunders — elusive, mdetermi- 
nate, discomforting Art, with less to say, has more patience for 
the formulation of her messages, she speaks to us m a voice that 
has been deliberately trained, and her utterance is luad and pre- 
ase She does not try, hke Nature, to tell us everythmg at once. 

• Clayton Hannlton, Theory of the Theatre (New York Henry Holt & Co , 1939), p 426 
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She selects, instead, some single definite and little truth to tell us 
at a tune, and exerts herself to speak it clearly. We can never 
estunate precisely what it is that we have learned from Nature, 
but whatever Art has spoken to us, we know exacdy what we 
have been told 

Whether we choose to think of the fine arts as an outgrowth 
of religion, as man’s desire to create, or as the product of his efforts 
to nse above the animal, it is commonly accepted that the artist 
creates primarily for the purpose of giving us aesthetic pleasure, 
or pleasure that depends upon the appreciation of beauty. 


Defining Beauty 

But what is beauty? The answer is not a simple one. Even among 
the Greeks there was a difference of opinion which has only in- 
creased throughout the ages, and our modern knowledge of psy- 
chology has made the issue even more complicated. The anaents 
at one time felt that beauty was inherent in the subject matter 
Itself, that the artist’s genius lay in his ability to duplicate that 
beauty. A ristotle found aesthetic pleasure even in the represen ta- 
ti on of ugliness. To him the beauty lav in the artist’s skill, tec h- 
m qi^e, or method. From this we have his theory of catharsis or th e 
pur ^g of emotions, sometimes called beauty in uglmess To 
Pl atobSuty was the result of *Wity in va nety.-'-' 1 bus meant that 
many different el ements all worked in complete harmony tow^ d 
the proj ection of one central theme or idea. 

"Klany modern theonsts contend that beauty exists only in the 
mind of the viewer or hearer, that the artist must strike some 
note of recogmtion or suggestion that brings to the observer’s 
mind a pleasurable experience or emotion that gives aesthetic 
pleasure Still another theory would place the beauty in the artist’s 
personal interpretation of what he sees. This has given us much of 
what is called modern art and encompasses the work of both the 
tmfressiomst and the exp-esstomst. 

There are in addition those who would unite their ethical or 
rehgious thinking with their aesthetic sense. They are the fol- 
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lowers of John Keats and his behef that “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” Closely alhed, but standing by themselves, are those who 
insist that only the presence of God or an emphasis on their own 
moral code combined with art can give them aesthetic pleasure. In 
the theatre these individuals are often called morahsts, for they 
insist upon a great moral theme. They refuse to find beauty or art 
in the representation or suggestion of anj^hing of which they do 
not personally approve. 

Although the history of art shows that the primary appeal of 
beauty is to the senses, intellectuals often msist that before an art 
object can give them aesthetic pleasure it must challenge them to 
think, or give them a greater understanding of the world’s prob- 
lems A leader in this field is Enc Bentley, who has expressed 
these ideas in his book. The Playwright as Thmker.* 

Someone has said that poetry, in its broader sense is defined as 
that happiness which overcomes us when we become suddenly 
aware of the presence of the beautiful. We learn that the Greeks 
sought their poetry in the dialogue To the Mediaevahsts it was 
found in the theme of the hturgical play, expressing to the masses 
in their own language the Bibhcal stones they could not under- 
stand in the church Latin. The Renaissance in Italy found its 
greatest beauty in the scemc backgrounds painted for the theatre 
by Leonardo da Vina and other contemporary artists, the English, 
in the incomparable language of Shakespeare, the French, in the 
superb pantomime of the Commedia del? arte which finally 
emerged in Moliere’s comedy of manners. The realists have found 
beauty in the completeness of their artistic representation of life on 
the stage. The expressiomst finds it m the imaginativeness of his 
conception Thus all these have found poetry and beauty in the 
theatre, whether it be in the acting, the direction, the setting, the 
story Itself, the work of the techmaans, or as it is today, m the 
harmomous coordination of all these contnbuting artists. 

If the arts are designed to give aesthetic pleasure, and if aesthetic 
pleasure is an appreaation of the beautiful, with so many divergent 
opinions on the basic question of what beauty truly is, it is not 
difficult to understand why, from the very beginning, it will be 

•Eric Bentley, The Playwnght as Thtnker (New Vork Xqrnal & Hitchco^ 1946) 
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impossible to find a common agreement on any art work. There 
would seem to be only one constant, and that is the agreement that 
art IS based on selection rather than blind representation A photo- 
graph is artistic only when the element of choice or selection is evi- 
dent through the subject chosen, its arrangement, the lighting, the 
emphasis, and delicate touches obtained through development and 
retouching. 

These diverse ideas of beauty must also make it clear that the 
task of the theatre to meet the approval of its devotees is more 
difficult than m other arts, for while they may appeal to the in- 
dividual, the theatre is a ‘^group art” and as such must make its 
appeal to the audience. 

This very fact but broadens the meaning of beauty and empha- 
sizes our conviction that art, and certainly the theatre, must never 
resort to the oft-quoted phrase, “art for art’s sake.” It is a maxim 
of this book that such a statement is utterly without validity. Art 
IS the possession of all the people and should exist for and speak to 
them. Brooks Atkinson, drama editor of The Neia York Tunes ^ 
once said * 

For art IS moribund unless it is firmly rooted m our com- 
mon hentage and growing out of the needs of human beings. 

. . . Art must be an integral part of life if it is to survive. Sooner 
or later the world discards art that no longer expresses human 
fundamentals, as it has discarded the bogus ostentation of the 
McKmley penod in architecture ... For art is not a sepa- 
rate chamber of hfe or the exclusive property of cultivated 
people It goes down through the whole structure of hfe It is the 
words we speak and the clothes we wear and the fnendships we 
cultivate in passmg and the stamp of the individuahty we give to 
our homes. 

Those artists of the theatre who wovild write or produce for 
themselves or their own little groups and who look down upon the 
“common people” are not only ignormg their audience but draw- 
ing the cloak of oblivion over the art they profess to love. This 
responsibility should never discourage expenmentation, growth, 
and change. On the contrary, it may give them birth, for audi- 

* Brooks Atkinson, “Art For Art^s Sake,” The New York Times, Feb 19, 1939 
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ences are willing to learn and are looking for something new. 
History has shown them to be both receptive and easily adaptable 
to change, but the theatre artist, more than any other, may be com- 
pelled to move slowly. At least, he must never forget that he is the 
servant of the crowd. 

The Theatre's Obligations to the Audience 

Let us now consider the obligation of the theatre to its audi- 
ence, that cosmopolitan group that has paid its admission and 
surrendered two hours of its time As an art form and as a teacher, 
the theatre has defimte responsibilities which should now be pre- 
sented. 

It IS a truism that the vast majority of theatregoers attend t he 
th eatre to be moved emotionally . If the experience can teach them 
a truth of life, inspire them to do finer things, thrill them with 
Its poetry or literary quality, send them out somehow better 
equipped to face life, or challenge them intellectually, then truly 
the expenence has been the more worth while, but first and fore- 
most the theatre must give its audience an emotional expenence. It 
was Lessing, the famous German author and cntic, who said “The 
only unpardonable fault of a tragic poet is that he leaves us coldj 
if he interests us, he may do as he likes with the little mechanical 
rules.” Throughout history we have found the theatre to be a 
chapel of emotion, but it has been and should be much more than 
that. 

In exchange for the tune given and admission paid, it is the 
obligation of the theatre to give an audience far more of life than 
it could have lived m the same penod of time. It must accent the 
lessons and truths it presents and paint the characters so vividly 
that the audience may come to know and understand them. The 
story may parallel or differ from their own lives, but it must al- 
ways furnish the vicarious expenence and emotion that only the 
theatre can give 

Except for a very short period in the mneteenth century, man 
has always demmded that the theatre as a n art must seem real 
rather than be real; LhaL iL must re-jiect life, not necessarily be life. 
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that it be always an illusion of reality. It is in this element of 
^^seeming” that we find the real art of the theatre, though the exact 
degree has vaned throughout the ages and throughout the many 
types and forms of drama and theatre. Shakespeare’s admonition, 
“Hold the mirror up to nature,” supposes a speaal kind of mirror 
— one that pictures for the audience just what the artist would 
have It see, but in that seeing, neither artist nor audience must ever 
confuse it with life itself. 

A fourth obligation of the theatre is always to make the audi- 
ence believe what they see, at least dunng the time spent in the 
theatre. The hght of the morrow and the process of careful analysis 
may show up some improbabilities of certain acts or charactenza- 
tions, but these must never be obvious at the time. The emotion, 
spirit, and illusion of hfe must be present. 

Finally, the theatre must at all times tell the truth about its 
people and about hfe. The moment it lies or the audience no longer 
believes it, it ceases to exist artistically. This does not mean that 
plays must be realistic in their style and the settings naturahstic, 
or even that the subject matter must be close to the actual A 
fantasy can be just as true as the most realistic play if the characters 
m that fantasy and the setting before which it is played are con- 
sistent With the laws of thetr imagined existence. Alice In Wonder- 
land and The Blue Bird are just as true as the most reahstic mo- 
tion picture, and their truths or themes may be far more lasting in 
our memories. 

T o summanze, the theatre’s five obligations to its audience ar e. 

To move those in attendance emotionally. 

^^iTo ^ve them more of life than they would hve in the same 
pepi^d^f time. 

Q3^To seem real and to create an illusion of hfe. 

^/To make the audience believe what it sees. 

give a truthful picture of hfe through the elements of 
selection and conventionahzation. 

The reader will do well to understand these basic requirements, 
for they are the starting point in any cntical analysis of a theatre 
expenence. 
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The Obligations of the Audience 

The good playgoer does not look upon the theatre as merely 
a temporary vacation from his own personal problems. He asks 
that It be more than mere escape, and he puts no limitations on the 
artist’s conceptions or beliefs, but permits him to use whatever 
matenal he may need to tell his story. He does not demand any 
particular style of entertainment, other than that it be good theatre, 
whether it is the work of a down, a Hamlet, a tragedy of Soph- 
odes, or slapstick comedy. When he enters the theatre, he makes 
a certain surrender to it — ^not a blind surrender, for he retains his 
judgment and his taste. He accepts the theatre as make-believe, 
as a world built for him by many partiapatmg in an effort to pic- 
ture something of hfe by way of the artist’s conception, and as 
part of the audience he will try to evaluate these efforts. 

The good playgoer realizes that the theatre is a synthesis of 
all the arts and that many individuals are responsible for the 
production he is to witness. He does not think only in terms of the 
story, the actors, the scenery, the lighting, or the costumes. He 
realizes that he may like one aspect of the production and be dis- 
appointed in another, and that it is unjust to condemn or praise 
the whole because of some smgle contribution. He appreaates the 
fact that the theatre is capable of moving him in many ways, that 
It can stir, exate, amuse, teach, or transform, but that the whole 
experience is a two-way proposition — a game that he, too, must 
play 

He knows that at the very heart of all theatre pleasure is what 
Shakespeare called ‘^imaginary puissance," or a sort of temporary 
half-belief. '1 his half-belief does not demand that he blindly say: 
“That IS Hamlet’s castle,” or “That is the home of Willy Loman,” 
but that he does not set up in his mind the argument that it is not 
the castle or the home of Willy Loman. Colendge once said: 
“True stage illusion consists not m the mind’s judging it to be a 
forest, but m its remission of judgment that it is not a forest.” 
Others have called this a suspension of disbelief. 

The -poor theatregoer is sometimes disturbed when he sees 
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people he knows playing parts that are contrary to his accepted 
behefs, as in the case of the college professor who said to the 
director: “Please don’t ever cast one of our fine young people in 
an objectionable role, for always afterward one is reminded of that 
character when he meets him on the street,” and the mother irate 
because her son’s part required him to swear. In either case the 
mdividuals were utterly lacbng in any imaginary puissance. They 
refused to give each actor his right as an artist to be an actor, 
speaking the hnes of someone else. 

Contrary to this narrow and wholly unjustified viewpomt, the 
good playgoer gives the actors, the scenic artist, and all those m- 
volved with the production the opportumty of taking him into 
their imagmary world. When actors, techniaans, or director 
have failed to accomphsh their goal after the playgoer has given 
them ample opportumty through his imagmary puissance, or the 
suspension of isbelief, then he has the nght to offer whatever ad- 
verse cnticism of them as artists that he may desire. It will show 
more intelhgence on his part, however, and give him greater per- 
sonal pleasure if he is able to tell why they have or have not failed 
to accomphsh their goals. 

The good playgoer recognizes his own personal prejudices and 
tries to nse above them. He may not care for a given actor or for a 
particular type of dramatic event, but he does make an effort to 
judge each honestly by giving every artist his right to work as he 
chooses. 


The audience’s final obligation (or perhaps we should say the 
very first) is to apply Goethe’s three key questions, which have al- 
ready been discussed and are the fundamental premise of our 
theory of dramatic cntiasm. 


In summaiy, it is the obligation of the audience- 

enter the theatre with an ample supply of imaginary 


pm^nce. 

(2j2To recogmzeits own personal prejudices. 

^r )ro observe and evaluate the vscork of all the artists who have 
made the production possible. 

d^^o give each artist the ?ight to express himself as he desires. 
qPto ask — always — Goetiie’s three questions : 
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What IS the artist trying to do? 
How well has he done it? 

Is It worth the doing? 


What Is Alt'? 

In the last several pages we have enumerated some obligations 
of both theatre and audience. We have not, however, said what 
art really is or what the artist actually tnes to do Until these ques- 
tions are answered we shall have no basis for answering Goethe’s 
three questions 

George Jean Nathan once said that if he were the Secretary of 
Culture he would burn all the books that attempted to define art. 
Runnmg the nsk of such an appointment, we shall try to do just 
that and begin with three quotations. 

Count Leo Tolstoy has said “Art is a human activity which is 
passed on to others causing them to feel and expenence what the 
artist has felt and experienced ... It is a means of communica- 
tion between people, umting them in the same feelings. ... As 
soon as the spectators and the hearers are affected by the same 
feehngs which the artist felt — ^that is art.” 

Aristotle added somethmg by saying “The aim of art is to 
represent not the outward appearance of things, but their mward 
sigmficance, for this, and not the external mannerism and detail, is 
true reality.” 

Francis Bacon s^d “Art is man added to nature.” By a com- 
bination of these three quotations we arrive at the defimtion we 
propose to use in our theory of dramatic cntiasm: Art ts Irfe mt^- 
freted through a ■persomUty. 

With this definition in mind, let us further a ccept the pnnapl e 
th at artconsists of tliree specific areas substance, form, and tech - 
maue. the subject, the matenal or aspect of life which 

t helKist would present Form is t ne particular art in which he h^ 
chos en to speak as wp.11 as or structure in which he will 

create. Te^mejue is t he method of fitting or blendmg the sub- 
stance into the form. It is the artist’s personal means of accomphsh- 
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ing his end and involves the selection and arrangement of his ma- 
terials for a particular effect. It is the element that distinguishes his 
work from that of other artists creating in the same medium. It is 
sometimes called his personal style or quality, for it is essentially 
the artist’s projection of himself. 

Let us imagme that an mdividual has had an experience in hfe 
that has gjven him great personal pleasure by affecting him either 
emotionally or intellectually. It may have been the discovery of 
a great truth, the realization of a philosophy, the beauty of a sun- 
set, the song of a bird, or some humorous or senous aspect of dady 
life. In any event, the participant has an all-consuming desire to 
reproduce that experience so that it can be shared with others. He 
must first choose the art through which he will speak, and let us 
further imagine that of all the possible forms he has chosen the_ 
drama Readers of his drama may find in it what he has meant tq 
say, or they may even discover some further experience of their 
own which they, too, wish to share. They produce the drama and 
in turn become the actors and techniaans who interpret the char- 
acters and create the scenery, costumes, lighting, and other theatri- 
cal effects, and the director who envisions and supervises the whole 
production. Some would call them the interpretative artists and 
the playwright the creative artist. In a literal sense that may be so, 
but these artists, too, are creative to a very great extent. Certainly 
this is true if the defimtion of art that we have chosen is to hold, for 
each artist can only present a personahzed view of his subject. In 
whatever he does some facet of his thinking, feehng, and back- 
ground will be present. The tree an artist paints is not nature’s 
tree — ^it is his The characters a playwright creates are not hfe’s 
characters — ^they are his. St. Joan, Queen Elizabeth, Abraham 
Lincoln, Mary of Scotland have appeared countless times in lit- 
erature. Each creation is different, though patterned after the same 
model, for each is the sum total of the author’s impression, tech- 
mque, and imagination. In the art of acting, twenty Hamlets will 
be twenty different people though they speak the same lines, for 
each actor must create the character through his own experiences 
and personahty. Every artist selects and emphasizes just what he 
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desires us, his audience, to see, for we see life through his eyes. As 
Brooks Atibnson has further written:* 

Out of his imagination, exultance, despair, revolt or passion he 
creates a world that has his own coherence and submits it as the 
truth. For the worlds of art are bewildenngly unhke. The tragic 
world of Sophocles, the tender, reverent world of Michelangelo, 
the gamy world of Chaucer, Shakespeare’s vast world of mtelli- 
gence and sensibility, the satirical world of Mohere, the human 
world of Dickens, the mad world of Van Gt^h and the lummous 
world of Manet, the noble world of Beethoven and the nervous 
world of Stravinsky, the electric world of Shaw, the dark world 
of O’Neill, the gusty world of O’Casey — ^these are some of the 
worlds available. 

The moment an artist chooses the fine art best suited to his subject, 
he begins to work with the other two art areas — ^f orm and techmque. 
The playwnght tells his story within his own chosen framework 
with characters, dialogue, and theme all slanted to portray life as 
he wishes us to see it. The actor creates the role in terms of his 
own physical, emotional, vocal, and mtellectual qualifications. The 
vanous techmaans sustain the mood, proj ect the story, and enhance 
the production while the director, as a creator, interpreter, and 
coordinator, translates all these elements mto a smgle and harmo- 
nious whole All work with a single goal — ^to share an emotion and 
thus give an audience the most memorable experience possible. 

It IS only after all these artists have made their individual con- 
tributions that the theorist studies their work, and from whatever 
success they have achieved he deduces the principles or rules that 
will, in turn, become the guide for evaluating the work of future 
artists. While rules must never confine art, art does liroduce rules . 
It was not until almost one hundred years after Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Eunpides had composed their great tragedies that Aris- 
totle wrote his PoettcSf which for centuries became the guide for 
other playwnghts. 

Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists, during the late sixteenth 
century, created an entirely new style of playwriting by dis- 

* Brooks Atkinson, “Note On Art,” The Neu> York Times, September 9, 1957. 
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regarding the unities and formal rules of the Greeks. It was then 
necessary to set up a new formula that would incorporate this new 
style, and thus the Romantic School was born. So it was with Hen- 
nk Ibsen, who m the mid-nineteenth century became the father of 
the modern realistic drama. Again in our time vanous pla^ywnghts 
have gone beyond the hmits of the reahstic theatre to give us some 
most interesting, imaginative, and successful scripts 

It is these various forms involved in theatre production with 
which this book is largely concerned. The playwright with his 
words and meter must speak through what we shall call the ele- 
ments of drama: theme, plot, dialogue, mood, character, and 
spectacle The play he writes will usually, though not always, fall 
mto one of the four general t]ypes tragedy, melodrama, comedy, 
and farce. His aesthetic style may be classic, realistic, romantic, 
naturalistic, impressionistic, fantasy, and so on. The structure of his 
scnpt wall be discussed in terms of its exposition, inciting moment, 
nsing action, turmng point, falling action, climax, and conclusion. 
When the script becomes a real play by being brought to life m 
the theatre before an audience, each contributing artist "will express 
himself through the form and technique of his contribution 

The actor’s particular approach concerns the school and method 
he has chosen, his emphasis on the various techmcal, intellectual, 
and emotional areas of acting. The scene designer’s form is re- 
flected in the style of his scenery It may be realism, simplified 
realism, impressionism, expressionism, or a combmation of several. 
The costumer and the electnaan have likewise worked with certain 
conventions in mind. Even the director will have approached the 
whole production with an over-all design that encompasses cer- 
tain prinaples or traditions. There is no final authority, no absolute 
standard, in the theatre. Even now we may be entering a new phase 
of drama history and perhaps even a new kind of dramatic com- 
muiucation. Television, with its techniques and possibilities, could 
revolutionize or completely alter the course of what we have pre- 
viously known as theatre. 

It should be emphasized that each artist always has the privilege 
of casting aside the accepted forms and staking out on his own. 
The only requirement is that the results should be equally or more 
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effective than the generally accepted way of doing it, for the 
theatre is the most pragmatic of all the arts. What works best ts 
best. 

The third area that composes art is technique. A devotee of 
modern music can recogmze the style of almost any leading or- 
chestra or musician. A reader of drama, poety, or fiction will de- 
tect the hand of a particular wnter after reading a few lines or 
pages Actors, painters, designers, architects, composers, and all 
other artists possess a particular and personal manner of presenting 
their work, of blending their subject mth the form in which they 
speak 

Alexander Dumas, fils, the French playwright, once said 
“Techmque is so important that it sometimes happens that tech- 
mque is mistaken for art.” We are all famihar with those personal- 
ities on the stage or in motion pictures or television who depend 
too much on their techmque or showmanship for success. Such 
artists usually have a very short professional life, for substance and 
form are more important Technique without smcenty or mean- 
ing is not enough Very soon the work seems cold, mechanical, and 
without life. An old actor summed it all up very well when he said 
“Ham acting occurs when the actor gets caught using his tech- 
mque,” and the same test might be applied to all art 

It IS fundamental to our prenuse that the dramatic cntic must 
have some knowledge of the various forms and techniques com- 
mon to drama and theatre production, both past and present 
Then, and only then, can he competently and fairly answer the 
three questions of Goethe. 


Empathy and Aesthetic Distance 

From the earliest theatre performance there must have been a 
relationship between two fundamental pnnaples that are inevi- 
table m the" aesthetic experience. The exact names given them by 
our forefathers "are ummportant In more rec ent times we has te. 
come,t o think of them as empathy and aesthetic distance . With the 
c6ming ot the realistic' theatre these pnnaples have taken on much 
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greater importance, and In them one may sometimes find the 
reason for his appreaation or lack of it. Empathy means that 
spe ctator experiences what he observes, both muscularly and em o- 
tionallv. It happens Inside him, although'he does not suffer the 
full physical or emotional strain expenenced by the characters on , 
the stage. To him it is a vicarious emotion, though he may even to 
a small degree participate in the same physical action as the actor * 

In contrast to empathy is a det achment that permits the ob- 
server's a ttention to be held and his emotions to be touched, al-< 
though he is consaous a ll the while that he is only a spectato r. - 
He rbert S. Langfield has called this principle aesthetic distance.^ '* 
Every theatre production has some planned proportion of these, 
two qualities. We must emphasize that emotion is involved m both. 
Our interest is there, perhaps even in equal degrees, but in one we 
are physically involved and m the other we are consaous of the 
fact that we are observing, not expenencing, what we see. We may 
be subconsciously evaluating it as a work of art. 

The motion pictures have long since sensed the value of em- 
pathy and aesthetic distance Every means of playing upon them 
has been used. Their melodramas have shown as much of the sur- 
face realism and personal physical reactions of the actors as was 
possible through the use of the close-up. Dramatic scenes are 
brought so dose to reality that little is left to the nnagination. A 
glance to nght or left during a particularly strong sequence will 
show the contorted faces of the audience, the twisted handker- 
chiefs, and sometimes even overt bodily action. If one has been too 
similarly involved in the situation to ra^ke this observation, he 
need only recall the muscular tension felt when a given scene has 
dissolved or faded into one that suddenly changed the emotion. 
The motion picture has likewise found great use for detachment 
m its musical extravaganzas, huge spectades, and historical pan- 

* During a performance of a mystery-melodrama a dignified and austere middle-aged man had 
become so involved in the situation being enacted that he unconsciously moved forward and 
raised his arm at the same moment the mysterious hand on the stage came out of the sliding 
panel In doing so, he touched the shoulder of the young lady who sat directly in front of him, 
and she, being equally empathically moved, screamed uncontrollably The whole impact of the 
scene was destroyed, for the distraction of her voice suddenly reminded the audience that they 
were only spectators observing a play 

** Herbert S Langfield, The AestheUc Attitude (New York Harcourt, Brace & Co , 1920), 
Ch 3. 
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oramas where it can excel so brilliantly. In a less artistic instance, 
empathy is evident at an athletic contest. It has been felt at a foot- 
ball game when the spectator’s team has the ball within inches of 
the goal and less than a minute left to play — ^his neighbors may 
, almost be pushed from the bleachers in his eflFort to help the home 
team. 

Empathy is not always so muscularly active. Women may em- 
pathize in the leading lady and men in the leading man Likewise, 
each may subconsaously feel it m his or her attraction for the 
player of the opposite sex. For this reason, casting in itself becomes 
a vital issue, for beauty, grace, stature, voice, personality, and con- 
trasts in coloring all take on their own importance in bringing 
about the proper empathic response to each player. 

A danger of empathy is that one’s emotion may be suddenly 
broke n as he is snapped out of the situation he has come to acc ept 
or believe This may be caused by a flickering lamp, a forgotten line 
or missed cue, a false cry or laugh, an extraneous sound, unstable 
furniture, or a characterization that the audience is unable to be- 
lieve. Sometimes broken empathy comes from the audience or 
auditorium through coughing, a contrary reaction to an emotion 
by some individual, an overheated room, or some exterior ele- 
ment. 

Normally, the melodrama will require a grea tfir Hp.grp.ft pf 
empathy . Its loosely drawn characters permit the audience a 
greater leeway in self-identification, and the very nature of the 
situations carries a greater emotional force. Of the four pla y 
t ypes, the least empathy is found in a farce, for here the spectator 
r^ely wishes or needs to ident ify himself with the situation A'’. 
observes. T o be actually involvecTin such circumstances might 
be unpleasant, but observing them m someone else gives the audi- 
ence a perspective, and this detachment, coupled with a feeling of 
supenonty, brings about the unrestrained laughter that we asso- 
aate with farce. The same may also be said for very high comedy 
and satire. 

Empathy is found in varying degrees in comedy and tragedy. 
Both of these types are built on character, and when well written 
and performed can be so completely individual or removed from 
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our own experience that there is little opportunity for self-identi- 
fication and the empathy it supplies 

A play, if It IS to accomplis h its p urpose, must hafpen in the 
audience The degree to which it does happen is of vast importance 
and calls for a careful study by each artist, as well as some analysis 
by the spectator if he is to maintain a critical attitude. 

Aesthetic distance is not the exact opposite of empathy, for it, 
too, involves emotional partiapation, but partiapation of a differ- 
ent nature There is less of the muscular and more of the mental 
appreaation, although the personal aesthetic pleasure or enjoy- 
ment may be equal in degree. In the theatre it is most evident when 
we suddenly applaud a splendid piece of acting or a particular 
line. It involves recognizing the work of an artist and still believ- 
ing in and being a part of a play, all the while consaous that it is 
a play and make-believe. 

Artists have always been aware of the importance of this de- 
tachment. A painter puts his picture in a frame, the sculptor 
places his statue on a pedestal, the architect chooses to have his 
work set off with space about it. The conventional theatre of 
today depends upon an elevated stage, a picture frame created 
by the proscemum arch, a curtain, a bnghtly lighted stage, and a 
darkened auditonum It has not always been thus. Aesthetic dis- 
tance in the Greek and Shakespearean theatres was sustained by 
the language, the nobility of the characters, and the more formal 
presentation. During both the Elizabethan and the Restoration 
penods in England aesthetic distance was largely destroyed when 
spectators sat on the stage and oftentimes participated in the ac- 
tion of the play by answenng back and injecting their personal 
remarks into the production itself. The same has been true in cer- 
tain penods of other countnes. It was David Garrick in England 
who restored it in the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
spectators were dnven from the stage. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, before the day of 
the realistic theatre, actors acted as actors and audiences appraised 
them and their art as individuals. Playwrights often wrote beauti- 
ful or dramatic speeches which were, likewise, praised as just that 
by the audience. The “tirade” in the French drama and the 
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‘‘purple passages” in many plays were applauded by the audience 
just as was the bnlhantly played scene by a particular actor. The 
works of Corneille and Raane are fine examples of this type of 
theatre This was purely aesthetic distance, with the artist’s art 
being judged as art. Some actors planned on the applause and 
consciously played for it The great Sarah Bernhardt was one of 
these On the other hand Mrs Fiske was often very angry when 
applause broke the scene. She was more interested in the audi- 
ence’s thinking of her as the character she was playing than as the 
artist plajnng the role The same could be said for most of the 
playwrights who in the late nineteenth and twentieth centunes 
wrote in the realistic style. 

Today much of the cntiasm we hear of the arena stage comes 
from those who are distracted by the proximity of the actors or by 
the spectators who can be seen on the opposite side of the playing 
arena. In one sense this might be considered a loss of empathic re- 
sponse, but It also IS destructive of aesthetic distance. 

Some productions today in our conventional type of theatre 
make use of entrances down the aisles, and even seat some of the 
actors among the audience. There are those who want to “put the 
play in the lap of the audience,” and undoubtedly some theatre 
experiences could be enhanced by so doing Hellzafo-pfm, with 
Olson and Johnson, still holds some sort of record in this respect. 
Entertaining as this piece may have been to many people, no one 
has ever called it artistic. On the other hand, it is possible to use 
the entire auditonum as an acting area, if the actor can remain a 
part of the play and keep the proper and predetermined artistic 
balance of empathy and aesthetic distance. Too close an empathic 
contact with the production or the participants can prove embar- 
rassing to the audience. 

The type, nature, mood, or style of the play determines how 
mu ch empathy and -how much aesthetic distance is to be sought. 
That answer lies to some extent in the deasion of each artist in- 
volved, but more espeaally with the director whose task it is to 
balance one agamst the other artistically. This balance is one of 
the most important aspects of a theatre production. It involves not 
only selection and arrangement, but the all-important problem of 
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being just real enough to make the audience share with the play- 
ers the feelings, emotions, and thoughts of the characters, and yet 
to possess suffiaent detachment to weep without real sorrow, in 
short, to share the emotions without actually experiencing then- 
unpleasant aspects or becoming over-involved in the production. 
Therein lies much of the theatre’s art. 

This last paragraph may very well bring us to another element 
that IS as old as the theatre itself, for it has always been present 
in varying degrees. This is theatncaUsm. 


Theatricalism 

The meamng of this term is at once obvious. It implies exaggera- 
t ion, something overdone, life or nature “theatncalized”, and as 
s uch It usually carries a negative connotation . Some writers choose 
to use the word “magnification” and thus partially avoid such a 
reaction. 

Let us consider this very essential factor in all phases of a theatre 
production in a thoroughly positive sense and define theatncabsm 
as emzzeration under contr ol. When used with taste and discmni- 
nation, it supplies a spirit or quality that enhances every phase of 
the production. When misused or uncontrolled it is not only a dis- 
traction but can destroy any admirable ideas, emotions, or qualities 
the production may wish to emphasize. 

All theatre is exaggeration, for it must emphasize and project 
what It IS trymg to say. Theatre must be bigger than life if it is to 
reach an audience. Throughout history this exaggeration or theat- 
ncalism has exerted both a good and a bad influence, depending en-^ 
tirely on how and by whom it was used. When it has existed for it-> 
self alone, as it did in much of our nineteenth century theatre with 
its artifiaally painted settings, the affected lines of the sentimental 
comedies or slick dramas of the Scribe and Sardou schools, and the 
declamatory acting where bombast and display were given greater 
importance than thought or feeling, we do have true examples of 
the showiness, artifiaality, and affectation that the word' implies in 
its derogatory connotation. 
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On the other hand, we have countless examples m the writings 
of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen and othem, in the act- 
ing of Garnck, Siddons, Kean, Olivier, Barrymore, and HLayes, 
and m the settings of" Jones, Leonardo, Benton, and Oenslager, 
when true theafficalism was used with supreme imagination and 
great sensitivity and sincenty. Then it consisted of the honest selec- 
tion and emphasis by the artist of those elements from life which he 
wished to point out In short, hfe was theatricalized. In these m- 
stances the artists have given the audience an enlargement of life’s 
illusion and meamng and furnished the sheer magic, beauty, and 
aesthetic joy that can be found in the theatre. 

Many of us today feel that our modern theatre, with its great 
emphasis on realism, has lost much of its power because too many 
of Its workers and some of its audience hold too great a fear of 
the theatrical and look upon it as a plague, rather than the very 
soul of theatre which ifcan and should be. 

Walter Kerr in The New York Herald Trihime has very aptly 
expressed this theme * 

“Theatncal” has, in this day and age, very nearly become a 
dirty word We have been obsessed with naturahstic stage de- 
portment for so long that we have got ourselves into the para- 
doxical position of msisting that the theatre be as untheatncal as 
possible. We have become suspicious of any voice raised above a 
whisper, or any gesture more emphatic than that required to 
hght a agarette, of any facial display beyond the casually raised 
eyebrow An overt performance seems to be a dishonest one, a 
mere ragbag of tncks employed by a calculating actor to conceal 
his mtenor poverty. In our enthusiasm for the “realistic” method, 
we have come to equate sincenty with low gear. 

The goal of all theatre has been to give what Aristotle called 
an imitation of an action. That very word “imitation” means that 
what the audience sees can never be literally the real thing j some- 
thing must have been altered. That difference is supplied by the 
artist’s personality, imagination, and creativeness. It is this addi- 
tion that distinguishes theatre from hfe — ^theatncalism, or exag- 
geration under control. 

* Walter Kerr, “Don Juan in Hell,” New York Herald Tnbune, November 4, 1951 
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Even in our most modem and realistic theatre the language 
used by the playwnght, the settings that would attempt to portray 
locale, the lighting that strives for realism, and the acting that 
would portray all emotions and movements in the most literal and 
life-like manner must use artifice or techmques that can only give 
an illusion of life rather than life itself. The audience is always 
consaous of being in a theatre, or at least viewing an imagined 
situation rather than a real one. Both artist and audience are well 
aware that this theatre-audience-artist combination creates a rela- 
tionship very different from the arcumstances that would exist in 
real life. The result is the imitation referred to by Anstotle, which 
we have chosen to call theatncalism. 

The feelings and emotions experienced in life and those expen- 
enced in the theatre are the same. The methods of obtaining and 
expressing those emotions and the effects they have on both artist 
and audience are vastly different. Gassner has defined these two 
elements as hfe’s reality and as theatrical reality. He describes 
the latter as making the most of all the theatre’s elements rather 
than trying to hide or deny them. 

We have already seen that one of the theatre’s obligations is 
to portray truth — emotional truth The pnnaple we would now 
establish is that the best means of projecting that emotional truth 
is through theatncal reality or exaggeration under control. 

Vaudeville, the musical comedy, the arcus, the opera and the 
works of Shakespeare, Moliere, and the Greeks never abandoned 
their theatncality. The clown, Pierrot, and Pierrette, Charhe 
Chaplin, Hamlet, Oedipus, and Tartuffe are supreme examples 
of theatncalism. Their emotions are just as real as are the emo- 
tions of Willie Loman or the protagomst in a motion picture or 
television melodrama Each is theatrical in its own way and in 
harmony with the dramatic event of which it is a part 

In each of our theatre mediums today there are many artists 
— ^playwnghts, actors, designers, and directors — who have each 
in their own way used theatncalism advantageously. Occasionally 
the motion picture and television screens have given us productions 
that have been like a breath of fresh air to those of us almost suf- 
focated by the surface realism that would seem to deny the 
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theatre’s theatricality. To recognize and appreciate the artistry of 
those who have successfully given us emotional truth through 
theatncal reality is no small part of the drama cntic’s responsibil- 
ity. 

The Theatrical Approach to Theatre Understanding 

Now that some basic prinaples have been discussed, we come to 
the matter of just what approach should be made to theatre ap- 
preaation. Perhaps this is the place to emphasize that this is a 
book on theatrey rather than drama understanding only. The 
drama is a very important part of the theatre, but it is only one 
aspect A wntten scnpt should therefore always be analyzed m 
terms of the theatre — ^the limitations, conceptions, goals, possibil- 
ities, and hopes that are so much a part of it. With this in mind let 
us discard the historical and literary approaches to drama, which 
have both been treated admirably by many capable authors, and 
deal essentially with the theatncal approach — ^that is, to the 
theatre entire, which is a living art, constantly in the process of 
evolution. The theatncal approach is an art made possible only 
in the theatre with the aid of actors, techmaans, director, and au- 
dience, for the theatre is not to be enjoyed like the lync, the novel, 
or the essay in cloistered solitude It requires a large number of 
nonhterary elements, and involves the contnbution of the crafts as 
well as the arts In a very real sense a drama or script is not a play 
until It IS produced by actors on a stage before an audience The 
theatre is a cooperative art, for only through the genuine coopera- 
tion of the playwnght, the actor, the technicians, the director, and 
finally the audience can there exist the thrilling expenence that 
we know as “good theatre.” 

It has been said that of all the arts drama is the closest to the 
people, for it speaks the particular language of the men and 
women for whom it is set down. It expresses their thoughts and 
their emotions in understandable terms, and reflects their lives In 
It man is able to see himself and his fellowmen. When a drama 
comes to life as a play m the theatre, we are all able to enjoy a 
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vicarious experience, for the tears we shed there are never really 
bitter tears, nor is the laughter the same that we expenence outside 
the theatre in assoaation with our friends. It is a world of make- 
beheve that only suggests reahty. 

A student of the theatre will fail to get the whole picture if he 
does not constantly take into consideration the fact that a play is 
written to be performed not in the abstract theatre of an idealist’s 
imagination, but in a theatre of a particular period, with the ad- 
vantages and limitations of its structure and the contributions of 
many people. Consequently, the student must know som^ing of 
the nature of the theatre as it existed in the period in wj^iiA the 
play was wntten or performed, and must keep in mind as vividly 
as possible the appearance, structure, and atmosphere of the play- 
house in that day. The Greek, the Ehzabethan, and the modern 
theatre each call for a particular style of play, setting, and acting. 
For instance, the invention of the electric light has in the last 
century changed the whole emphasis of the drama, and brought 
about a corresponding revolution in the pnnaples of judging it. 

The actor himself, through his personality, his ability, his 
physical equipment, and his temperament, can completely alter the 
whole production. The total effectiveness of a play is the work of a 
director who, from a lifeless manuscript, temperamental actors, 
shabby or elegant scenery, and quarrelsome techmaans, may 
create a few hours of life more glamorous and thrilling, more 
memorable and meamngful, than any similar time spent outside 
the theatre. 

And always, there is the audience, that cosmopolitan group of 
people with a diversity of background who have gathered to be 
entertamed, moved, thnlled, or uplifted by the combined efforts of 
author, actor, director, and techmaan, and who in the last analysis 
will judge all their efforts as successful or unsuccessful 

This IS the thesis of our whole approach to theatre understand- 
ing — ^namely, that the theatre is really made up of five divisions 
and that a true evaluation or understanding of any dramatic pro- 
duction must take mto account each of the five partiapants m- 
volved. These are. ^ 
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The Audience and Dramatic Criticism 
The Play and the Playwright 
The Actmg and the Actors 
The Background and the Techmdans 
The Direction and the Director 

These areas, and all they imply, are the elements of the theatre. 
Until the theatregoer has recognized and honestly judged the 
contributions of every artist mvolved, he has not really seen the 
play. 
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2 


The Audience 

and Dramatic Criticism 


jT rom one very general point of view, any book on theatre 
appreaation could begin and end with the audience, for each 
artist has that all-important body m mind at the conception of his 
idea through its development and realization. It is the audience 
whose immediate appreaation and sustained attention he seeks, for 
It IS this body that sits in final judgment of his work To be sure, 
the artist finds self-satisfaction simply in creating, in giving an out- 
ward expression to the idea, vision, or sound that he has himself 
known However, equally important is his desire as an artist to 
share with his fellow men this joy or ecstasy The playwright must 
put it down on paper, the actor must memorize afipT'interpret the 
hnes, the scene designer creates and supervises the background, 
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the electrician and costumer must light and dress the production 
according to its mood or spint, and finally, the director must co- 
ordinate the work of all into an artistic umt Each must first have 
a vision and then express himself creatively The onginal desire 
to share is soon coupled with an equal hope for approval. 

Few artists work solely for their own enjoyment Much as they 
may deny it, they are hoping for public approval However, they 
may not desire matenal or financial success so much as an under- 
standing and appreaation of what they are tiying to do. The 
artist in the theatre dare not appeal to a single class or segment of 
soaety who might more easily understand his language because of 
Its own expenence or education He must always make his ap- 
peal to the crowd, who in its make-up, its thinking, its emotional 
response, and its approval or chsapproval is far different from 
the individuals or small groups to whom many artists in other 
fields can direct their efforts. The playwright, the actor, and the 
director must never forget or neglect the audience. And yet this 
very essential element has been forgotten far too often, or its im- 
portance mmimized. 

The true lover of the theatre considers it a democratic institu- 
tion that belongs fundamentally to the people. He would cnticize 
j’ust as severely the producers or directors who always cater to the 
lower dramatic taste and conceive the theatre to exist only as es- 
cape as he would those who would sacrifice entertainment and cry 
out for only intellectual drama or theatre with a message One is 
as much in error as the other The first may talk of “giving them 
what they want” and “show business,” while the other cnes out 
for “art theatre” or “social significance.” The former too often 
demands nothing of his audience, and the latter frequently asks 
too much. Each is eventually faced with a disappointed and steadily 
dimmishmg audience. 

The joy of being part of an audience in a crowded theatre at that 
moment when the lights are dimmed and the curtain rises to dis- 
close a whole new imaginative world is a memorable and thnllmg 
expenence The full house is important not from the viewpoint of 
the box office alone, vital as that may be, but because that audi- 
ence IS as much a part of the whole production as any individual 
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artist or his contribution. Radio and television usually lack this 
great advantage of the stage 

Those who choose the theatre fare — ^regardless of the medium 
— are faced with a continuous compromise, a constant balanang 
of the cultural, the intellectual, the artistic, the expenmental, and 
the popular. There is always a place m the theatre for such critics 
as Enc Bentley, who deplores the popular seemingly because it is 
popular. We need expenmentalists who may envision a new 
theatre just as did Shakespeare and Ibsen. There is a place for 
a Brecht, who would break with the basic pnnaple of “illusion” 
as this book understands the theatre to be. Fry and Eliot, with their 
poetic freshness, are glonous additions to a prose-stncken drama. 
But at the same time, it would be folly to look with scorn upon 
the work of Kaufman, Coward, Krasna, Behrman, Anderson, Wil- 
liams, Miller, and Hammerstein. It is not only the popularity of 
their offerings that should be praised, it is their gemus at catch- 
ing the temper of this mass audience and translating it into theatre 
that is just a httle better than they have known before. They, and 
many like them, may not possess quahties their detractors would 
have them possess, but they have done a great service in finding 
new recruits and creating in them an enthusiasm for the theatre. 

Psychologists have pointed out that audiences have certain 
charactenstics that make them different from collections of indi- 
viduals. This pnnaple has been further treated by John Mason 
Brown* and also by Clayton Hamilton in his essay, “The Psy- 
chology of Audiences.”** Following is a summation of the meta- 
morphosis which takes place when the average man becomes part 
of an audience: 

He loses his higher and more personal sensibilities of mtellect 
or character, 

. . . IS less intellectual and more emotional, 

. . . is less reasonable and judiaous 5 

. . . descends several rungs in the ladder — ^he demands a 

* John Mason Brown, The Art of Playgomg (New York W W Norton & Company, Inc, 
1936), pp 113-137 

** Clayton Hamilton, Theory of the Theatre (New York Henry Holt & Company, Inc, 1939), 
pp 1 8-32i 
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struggle, IS bo3ashly heroic, carelessly unthinking, easily 
credulous j 

. . . wants to take sides, to hiss, or to applaud} 

. . . finds that emotion is contagious, does what bs neighbor 
does} 

. . . ismoresensuousjlovescostumes, color, spectacle, 

... is more commonplace, demands the love of woman, home, 
country, nght, 

. . is more conservative, 

. . . IS a little hard of hearing, 

. . . IS unpredictable. 

This theatre audience has been divided into three extremes — 
theTlmpists, the Moralists, and t he Artsakists. The escapists wa nt 
only to forget the responsibilities and problems of their everycky 
hf^ I'hey ask only To be athused, and clamor for the lighter plavs 
o r musicals. They are referred to as “tired busmessmen,” al- 
though they are found m all professions and sometimes, surpris- 
ingly enough, among our most bnlhant minds. 

Not long zittr Death of a Salesman had completed its road tour, 
a professor from a large umversity was heard to condemn it It had 
haunted him for days, and he seemed not to be able to put it out of 
his mind. When asked why he had not liked the play, his answer 
was “It had nothing to say.” Those within hearing were quick 
to pomt out that it said a great deal, with its theme showing that 
hves biult on shallow and ethically unsound foundations will be 
doomed to fadure. The professor readily agreed that he had found 
all that in the play, but that what troubled him was that there were 
too many people exactly like that m America. This was an even more 
astomshmg revelation, for it meant that he had completely shut 
his eyes and mmd to the fact that people might sense the theme 
and realize their own errors. Then came the answer that could 
have been foreseen had it not come from so distinguished an edu- 
cator “To tell you the truth, when I go to the theatre, I want 
something light and entertaining.” 

What even this professor did not reahze was that “entertain” 
need not only mean amuse, for it is denved from the Latin word 
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tenerey which means “to hold.” Consequently, tragedy may be 
equally as “entertaining” as farce. What he meant was that his 
only demand so far as the theatre was concerned was “escape.” 

T he second group includes those who demand that the theat re 
mu st always uplift, teach a lesson. prea.ch.a sermon. Picture some 
pa rToTTife of which they perso nally appr ove. They would cl ose 
thei r eyes to anything with which they did not agree, and insis t 
that only ‘^beautiful and nice_clean plays be presented.” We find 
thSSg^ersons in every community, and they are one of the greatest 
problems of the director in the noncommeraal theatre. Either they 
blind themselves to the fact that evil does exist in the world, or 
they refuse to accept the theatre as a reflection of life. In either 
instance, they are being honest neither with themselves nor with 
the artists whom they would cntiaze. This is the group we call 
“moralists.” 

The third extr eme is made up of those th ea tregoers who in sist 
on tor art^s sake.”~Thev shudder at box-office success, and dis- 
dainfully refer to all p opular theatre as “show busines s.” They 
deny that the theatre belongs to the people and would claim it for 
their own little esoteric groups. They smugly infer that popularity 
with an audience is only an ingredient of mediocnty and far be- 
neath the true artist These individuals, whom we call the “ar t- 
s akists,” hke to think of themselves as intellectuals. 

To please these three extremes and the millions who lie between 
IS not an easy task, but they all make up that audience out front for 
whom every theatre artist is working. In The Art of Playgomg 
John Mason Brown says * 

Stand at the entrance to any theatre when the audience is as- 
sembling, look mto Its multitudinous face, study its varying 
expressions, attempt to gauge the separate minds which are mere 
cells in Its composite bram, think of the conflicting interests, 
perceptions, backgrounds, vocabulanes, sympathies, standards, 
convictions, consciences, and levels of sophistication from which 
his giant body is sprung, and the challenges and difficulties faced 
by dramatists m presentmg such situations, ideas, and characters 

* John Mason Brown, Tke Art cf Playgotng (New York W W Norton & Company, Inc , 
1936), pp 126-27 
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as will be comprehensible and acceptable to the crowd even 
when they are satisfactorily meetmg our own quite different indi- 
vidual demands, will be made clearer for us than any textbook 
or dramatic technique has ever been able to make them. 

The variety of what this audience may most appreciate is un- 
limited. Some may desire the lines of Sophocles or Shakespeare, 
and others the lines of today’s most popular motion picture actress 
One may choose a play that propagandizes some religious or soaal 
theme, and another an historical romance or biography To some 
a line of pretty chorus girls backed by spectacular scenery and ac- 
companied by lively music may have a far greater appeal than the 
latest tragedy by Miller or poetic drama by T S. Eliot. One may 
clamor for revivals of the classics or a dramatization of a famous 
novel, while his neighbor would prefer the naturalness of Chekhov 
or the repartee of Noel Coward. There are always those in attend- 
ance who would find their greatest pleasure in the preachments of 
Shaw, the epic theatre of Brecht, the searchmgs of Pirandello, the 
time relativity or fourth-dimensional philosophy of J. B. Priest- 
ley, or the intellectual challenge demanded of the theatre by 
Enc Bentley. Practically every theatre audience will include some 
shading of all these individuals. 

The complexity of this all-powerful and cosmopolitan group 
becomes even more important when we take into consideration 
the effect they have on any dramatic performance Every artist 
who has worked even casually in the theatre knows that the suc- 
cess of a performance is as dependent upon the audience as it is on 
any individual, from the playwnght to the director. The audience 
must be psychologically right for the play Robert Sherwood 
proved on numerous occasions his great ability to sense the pulse of 
the public Elmer Rice has in as many instances been just enough 
ahead of his time to miss the success he has eminently deserved as 
a dramatist. 

No one in the past two centunes was able to make a success of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II until in the mid-thirties Maunce Evans 
sensed the times and gave us one of his most memorable and popu- 
lar productions just after another English king had abdicated 
his throne to marry an Amencan woman. On three different oc- 
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casions m three major cities the author witnessed this production. 
In each case it was a majestic piece of theatre art that will hve m 
memory, but it was the third performance that will be remembered 
as the most ecstatic. On that evening everything was electric, from 
the opening curtain throughout. Even after the curtain calls had 
been taken and the house lights were on, the audience continued to 
applaud. Mr. Evans spoke to a small group after that performance. 
He was as exhilarated as though it were an opening mght, although 
he had played the role for more than four hundred performances 
and had been lauded by every cntic across the country. In answer 
to the enthusiastic praise, Mr. Evans said “How could anyone do 
otherwise with an audience out front like that one? ” 

If artists of this cahbre find the attitude and response of the 
audience so important, then we as theatregoers should certainly 
take its contributions into account as we consider the over-all pro- 
duction. The effect of the audience is most easily realized m the 
motion picture theatre. Ilka Chase tells a story of her grandmother, 
who never felled to see many times any motion picture m which 
Miss Chase appeared. It was not uncommon for this little old lady 
to complain to Miss Chase. “You didn’t do nearly as well today as 
you did the last time I saw it.” Without her realizmg it, the audi- 
ence response had affected her judgment of the performance. In 
this way even in the motion picture no two performances are ever 
exactly the same. The artists of the production may be constant, 
but the audience reaction alters the total effect. On the stage there 
is the further variation due to the subtle changes in the work of 
the artists involved, and there an even greater responsibihtylies 
with the audience. Howard Lindsay has elaborated on this point m 
an article which appeared m The New York Times. (See Chapter 
6, pages 1 90-92, where this article is quoted in its entirety.) 

We must come to the conclusion, therefore, that any critical 
analysis of a dramatic production where an audience is present must 
include our estimate of that audience and its contribution to the 
total effect. This estimate should include our answers to the follow- 
ing questions* What sort of people m general make up the audi- 
ence? What class do they represent — chronologically, socially, and 
mentally? Have they come with the proper imaginary puissance, 
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or with the “show me” attitude? Have they displayed an interest 
and appreciation? Do they seem to understand the play and what 
the various artists are trying to do? Is their interest held through- 
out the performance? Is there a defimte response of tears, laugh- 
ter, applause, or silence? Are they emotionally moved, or bored? 
Do they cough, show restlessness, leave during the performance? 
Is the applause spontaneous, or politely perfunctory? To the peo- 
ple of what type, group, or age does the play make its greatest ap- 
peal? Would you advise your fnends to see it and why? 

For in the final reckomng of any dramatic production the audi- 
ence is both the master and the teacher of every artist whose con- 
tribution has helped to make up that production. 


Pitfalls in Analyzing Dramatic Productions 

The theatre has always suffered, and perhaps always will, from 
the critidsm of the mept and inexperienced. Every man, woman, 
and child considers himself a just critic of what he has witnessed 
in a theatre. Though each may hesitate to discuss the worth of a 
musical composition, a painting, the lines of a cathedral, or any 
of the other arts, none will hesitate a moment to evaluate a 
dramatic production He mil speak ghbly of the play and the act- 
ing and oftentimes the setting. This is perhaps the price the theatre 
must pay for speaking the language of the common man. 

One of th e d angers in amateur cn tiasm involves a desire to b e 
cleve r, to say the smart thing or to play with words. The young 
critic with a pen in his ha,nd and the opportunity to p^s judgment 
often overestimates his own importance. Essential as it is to de- 
velop a personal style and to report honestly and frankly his own 
opimon, it is a basic pnndple that the cntic is not supposed to be 
creative. It is his duty as a reporter to comment only on what he 
has seen or heard and to evaluate what in his opinion the artists 
have accompbshed. George Jean Nathan is noted for the fact that 
he invanably disagrees mth the majority opinion, but he has con- 
tributed much to the thinking and analysis of our theatre. He has 
msely said that the greatest value of dramatic critidsm is in the 
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fact that it produces criticism of critiasm. When we disagree with 
an opimon we delve deeper into our thinking to prove the fallacy 
of that opimon or to substantiate our own. 

If a production does not measure up to the artistic standards the 
artists involved have set for themselves, then we as part of the 
audience are justified in saying so. The annals of professional cnti- 
asm are filled with devastating comments by sharp-witted critics 
who had found the event less than satisfying On the mormng 
after Tallulah Bankhead’s opemng performance of Antony and, 
Cleofatra John Mason Brown wrote “Tallulah Bankhead barged 
down the Nile as Cleopatra last mght — and sank ” There is also 
the well-known comment of another critic* “I should not attempt 
to criticize last night’s performance because I saw it under adverse 
conditions The curtain was up ” Regarding Mae West’s per- 
formance in Catherine Was Great John Chapman said “The play 
IS a bust, which is one more than Miss West needs ” 

Clever as these remarks may seem, and apt as they may have 
been, they do not constitute dramatic cntiasm Even though they 
come from the pens of some of our most noted critics, they may be 
classified under the pitfall of attempting to be clever. Unless some 
honest reason for the opinion is presented they represent an un- 
just approach to dramatic critiasm The witty novice m theatre 
knowledge may often fall mto this faulty approach, wisecracking 
at the expense of analyzing. 

The second danger in dramatic critiasm lies m the fact that the 
cn tic so often cites picayune details or minor acgdents in per- 
formance rather than searc hing for the real dramatic values . If 
ever the old expression about not seeing the forest for the trees 
IS applicable, it is here The untramed critic will pounce on such 
small items as a fluffed line, a delayed light cue, a property not 
wholly authentic, some slight discrepancy in make-up, a ravelling 
on a costume, or some similar detail not worthy of mention. If such 
Items m the total picture have been so numerous or so blatant as 
to denote carelessness on the part of the artists or to take pre- 
cedence over plot, theme, acting, settmg, or direction, that is an- 
other story. In that case, adverse cntiasm is justified, although the 
details themselves need not be mentioned m^vidually. 
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First nights in any theatre are often chaotic affairs The nervous- 
ness of the entire company and the importance of the event often 
produce many unforeseen acadents, but the first-hne critics never 
allow these to sway their opinion of the production as a whole. 
On one New York opening the leading character blacked out dur- 
ing the climactic scene of the play and toppled from his chair to 
the floor. The son hurried to him with an impromptu line “Dad, 
what’s the matter? Are you ill?” Members of the cast improvised 
lines as he was helped back to his chair. After a few moments he 
recovered enough to complete the scene, but not before the entire 
audience had realized that this was not a part of the production. 
On the following morning only one of the nine leading critics even 
so much as referred to the inadent in his notice, and he merely 
mdicated that “Mr. X seemed not to be well last evenmg but 
turned in a splendid performance ” 

This second danger may v ery easily lead into a third that is 
typical especially ot the novice, although there are seasoned play- 
gbers and professional critics who often seem to have su ccumbed to 
it "aS" well. I tfefef to those persons' who never 'really enjoy a 
dramatic event because they have become so involved m lookmg 
foi* Something wrong that they miss the more valuable points of 
the art itself, t hey are the unfortunate souls who have the same 
trouble as the man in E. B. White’s verse •* 

The cntic leaves at curtain fall 
To find, in starting to review it, 

He scarcely saw the play at all 
For watching his reactions to it. 

The intelligent playgoer soon finds that this is only an early 
phase in his development. Soon he ceases to think of details and 
begms to study the play as a whole. Then critiasm will take its 
logical place and become a factor in greater theatre enjoyment. He 
likewise soon becomes aware that the word “cnticism” need not 
mean adverse. The honest critic also praises. 

Now that we have discovered three dangers that may stand m 

* Copr 192S, The Neto Yorker Maganme, Ine 
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the way of dramatic criticism, let us turn to a more positive ap- 
proach. 

Essences of Dramatic Criticism 

George Jean Nathan once said: “Dramatic criticism is an attempt 
to formulate rules of conduct for that lovable, wayward, charming, 
wilful vagabond that is the drama.”’*' This defimtion is most ac- 
ceptable for our purpose because it is exactly what we are trying 
to do throughout these pages. The task, however, is a formidable 
one, espeaally when we examine the dramatic cntiasm of both past 
and present. 

Some cntics would give their major consideration to the drama 
itself, and even then from many different and varied angles. Others 
would only ask that the drama give them an exating and enrich- 
ing theatrical expenence. Still another group would measure its 
success not by any artistry, but solely on its popular appeal to any 
audience. 

In a very real sense dramatic criticism can be said to exist o n 
at l east three levels, w htrh wp shall defi ne as the literary, the 
theatrical, and the practical . This distinction could be considered 
somewhat similar to the three extremes that make up the theatre 
audience, which were discussed on the previous pages. 

The literary approach, sometimes called the Anstotelian, is in- 
t er^ed primarily in the literary value inherent m tne drama it- 
self. Some critics have been most interested m its philosophical or 
soaological aspects They would be pnnapally concerned with its 
impact and contributions m respect to the individual’s life and his 
relationship to the world, his problems and assoaations with his 
fellow men. Others have had more mterest in the academic aspects 
of the scnpt that concern the structure of the drama itself — ^the 
relationship of form and style or the techniques each artist has used 
to weld together the substance and form. Others give greater 
thought to the language of the drama, its characterizations, or its 
theme. 

* George J. Nathan, The Crtttc ani the Drama (New York Alfred A Knopf, Inc , 1922), 
P SI. 
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A further analysis is made from the \dewpoint of history. This 
would take into account the period in which the drama was written 
and first performed, the size and shape of the physical theatre, 
and the evolution of the playing area and seating arrangement, 
as well as the varying demands and moods of the audience durmg 
the centunes of the theatre’s existence. 

In any instance, this first leve l nf dramatic criticis m is primanl v 
concern ed with the written drama or the work of the playymg ht, 
and sucn ^ evaluation would be less interested in either its theatn- 
cal eifeca veness or its popularity with the maj only of the audience . 

I'he second leve l i s more interested m what the theatre can d o 
for the drama when it becomes a play, how well it acts, what its 
psydiulugiLal iMpaa can be in the thSatTfe. Its followers evaluate 
the script as a theatre piece as well as a literary work. As aestheti- 
aans they are pnmanly mterested m the magic that can be experi- 
enced in the theatre through its creativeness and the artistic use of 
imagmation, hghtmg, scenery and sound, for their interest lies in 
the beauty it can bnng and the effect, aesthetically, it can have on 
mankind. 

The third level is concerned pnmanly with the practical theatr e 
whos e first interest is in making money through the attraction o f 
g reat crowds. This approach is sometimes referred to as Sbubei:tia jn 
o r mere “show business ” The name is derived from the famous 
New York producers who for many years made a business of the 
theatre It is the critenon used by the publication Vanety^ whose 
sole test of whether a play is a failure or a success depends on 
whether the final box-of&ce figures are red or black. The critics 
wh o view a production on this level are interested purely in its 
popular appeal. They dem ^d exating entertainment, which usu - 
all y means escape. I 'hey insist on attracting great crowds. The 
theatre they endorse must cater to the masses and could sometimes 
be accused of sacnfiang integnty and truth for populanty and ap- 
peal It is the cntiasm we hear most frequently of the Broadway 
theatre, as well as of the motion picture and television. 

If Goethe’s theory of art cntidsm is to be our premise, then our 
effort to formulate rules of dramatic cntiasm must recogmze and 
evaluate all these various levels — ^the greatness in drama, the 
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creation of aesthetic enjoyment through theatrical magic, and 
popular entertainment It is our conviction that all are occasionally 
found m a single production; that sometimes none is present and 
that more often than not there are variations of values even on the 
same level, that a vulgar piece often pretends to be better than it 
really is, and that tinsel, spectacle, and applause can often mislead 
us. 

As a first step in formulating a speafic approach to dramatic 
cntiasm we would refer to John Dolman and his emphasis on the 
necessity of a cntic considering what he calls the seven pillars of 
the fine arts Umtyf Em'phasts^ Rhythm^-Bcdance, RroforUon^ 
Harmowyy and Grace.* Throughout the book these items will be 
referred to from time to time in reference to the techniques of indi- 
vidual artists Certainly any critic must have a knowledge and make 
some application of each in his evaluation of a dramatic produc- 
tion. Here we shall attempt only to define them. Although each 
does possess a speaal meaning of its own, there is an inevitable 
overlapping. 

Umty, as the name implies, is a oneness — a singleness of p ur- 
pose. I t would be absurd to place eighteenth century costumes in 
front of a realistic modern setting. If a director proposes to do 
Shakespeare in modern dress, he must have sufiiaent imagmation 
to convey it throughout the production Plays have been senously 
cntiazed because they lacked a unity in style. The third art of 
Our Town, by Thornton Wilder, was so abrupt a break in this 
respect that it has never won the wholehearted approval of many 
authonties. The same is true of LtUom by Molnar. 

Emphasts is a pointing up or stressing of important points — a 
si ngling out of that which is most vita l. It may be accomplished 
by movement, line, mass, color, force, or any other means the art- 
ist may wish to employ. Umty and em phasis together afford the 
most effective means of ehiiunating both distraction and monpfony, 
th e two enenues ot attention, in so do ing they bring into focus w hat 
we call primary or involuntary attention — that which we gi ve auto- 
m atically and without any effort whatsoe'ver. Its counterpart is,sec- 

* John Dolman, Jr, The Art of Play ProducUon (New York Harper & Brothers, 1946), pp 
54“72 Copyng-ht, 1928, by Harper & Brothers. 
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ondary or volu ntary attention to which we must force ours elves^ 
The theatre must always command involuntary attention ontyT" 

R^ thm IS the recurrence ol: the accented bea t, .kiivthm is con- 
st5l3y a part of us — ^in o\xr breathing, the beating of the heart, the 
days of the week, the seasons of the year All are rhythmical, and 
man knows full contentment when he is in complete rhythm with 
his surroundings When he is not, only a sense of “not belonging” 
can exist In the theatre we are more consaous of rhythm when it 
ceases to exist than we are when it is there. A fluffed Ime, an awk- 
ward pause, a break in the flow of the play, too long a wait for an 
audience reaction, all make one suddenly aware that something 
has gone wrong It is this element of rhythm that makes comedy 
so much more difficult to play than a serious play, for the overt 
reaction of those out front becomes a part of the over-all rhythm 
and that may change — ^if ever so slightly — ^from performance to 
performance Actors must constantly be making adjustments to 
audience reaction. 

Balance and ProDorUon are so rlnse.ly related th at it is difficult 
to make a distinction. They both indicate an equalizing of forces 
one' against the other. Although it is not wholly true, we do some- 
times — at least in the theatre — t hink of balance as being mor e 
v isual, and proportion as a quantitative relationshi p. Usmg this 
connotation, we might consider balance as it relates to the stage 
setting and furmture arrangement, the symmetry and use of line, 
mass and color in decor P roforuan mav then be considered th e 
relation of theme to plot, music to storv. the two contending force s 
m the ^ay’s conflict, etc The old melodramas, for example, fall 
down in proportion because they so “stacked the cards” against the 
villain and in favor of the hero or heroine. 

Harmony is a term with which we are all familiar. In the theatre 
It is the happy and smooth coordination of all phases of production 
so that nothing interferes with the basic meamng and purpose of 
the play. It js the ultimate objective of the artistic dram a^c pro- 
duction 

Grace imphes the ease and faahtv with which each artist ex e- 
cu tes his work and masks his techmaue. No real art ever shows 
eSort. 
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Requisites for the Dramatic Critic 


The cardinal rule for the beginner in dramatic criticism should be 
to have some valid reason for whatever opinion he may express. 
This may not be quite so essential for the critic who has attained a 
reputation in his field, but all dramatic cntics should meet certain 
tests, and those in this discussion have been paraphrased from the 
work of the late Bernard Shaw, who was an eminent cntic himself 
before he became better known as the leading English playwnght 
of the twentieth century. To cntiaze the theatre intelligently Shaw 


says the good dramatic critic should possess: 

awareness of his own prejudices. 

<VXJ Some knowledge of the theatre and dramatic history. 

sense of the theatre and an appreaation of its possibilities. 
r^K^ome honest standard of theatre evaluation that includes 
bbthtaste and discrimination. 


/^. understanding of the form and techniques involved in 
Qrgwork of each artist in the theatre. 


There are many fine professional cntics at work in America to- 
day. Four with whom the reader should be familiar are Brooks 
Atkinson of New York T tines, Eric Bentley of The New 
Republic , John Gassner, Sterling Professor of Pla}rwritmg at Yale 
University, free-lancer, and our most prolific wnter on the theatre, 
and W^ter Kerr of the N&uo Y ork Herald Trtbune. To familianze 
one’s self with the writmgs of such capable men can be mbst help- 
ful if one wishes to understand the problems of wntten cnticism. It 
is doubtful if these four topflight cntics would completely agree 
on any production, for each has developed his own stan^d of 
evaluation and sees different values in the same event. 

Brooks Atkmson, with his fairness, mtegnty, insight, under- 
standing of the theatre’s conventions, and great ability to speak 
in understandable terms, always sets a high standard of apprecia- 
tion and demands the best of all those who work in the theatre. He 
came mto the theatre via the joumahstic route and is considered 
the Dean of American theatre cntics. He always places great stress 
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on substance and idea. A cornerstone of his whole critical standard 
IS that the play should be optimistic in tone and should show one’s 
genuine faith or respect for mankind with love for his fellow men. 
He can find greatness in a play because it does profess such a faith, 
and still be critical of its form. He might cntiaze another because 
It lacks that faith in mankind, but recogmze the fact that it is very 
well constructed. He can praise the plot and characterization as 
well as the theatrical effectiveness, but cntiaze the fact that it 
leaves the audience at a dead end, frustrated and in a dilemma. 
He may praise the mconsequential Blithe Sprit or The Man Who 
Came to Dinner as fine pieces of theatre but regret that they lack 
substance. In fact, Mr. Atkinson has called Noel Coward the 
“master of the inconsequential.” Mr. Atkinson, who seems always 
to be looking for the best that he can find, would consider a sec- 
ond-rate piece of art with something to say preferable to a first- 
rate play of diversion. 

Enc Bentley, the youngest of the group, received his training 
in dramatic literature and seems not to have yet developed the 
“theatre sense” that Mr. Atkmson considers so necessary to 
dramatic critiasm. He is primarily a literary man and a scholar. 
To him the written drama is by all odds the most important aspect 
of the whole dramatic expenence. This has made him most criti- 
cal of many current successes If the play does not read well and 
thus possess the greatness of drama, he cannot accept its success 
as a theatrical piece or its populanty with the audience. He has 
been highly critical of most New York successes, including Okla~ 
homa and most of Rodgers and Hammerstein, on this count. He 
argues that great literary periods are remembered for their play- 
wrights and dramas and not for their theatrical productions. A 
good play or production, to him, is only as good as the drama on 
which it is based He envisions the theatre as an intellectual haven 
in preference to an emotional one, and thus discounts the values of 
theatricality. He expects the drama to be a moral and aesthetic 
force and deplores the work of the pla3nvnght who wntes chiefly 
with an audience m mind. 

John Gassner is known for the brilliance of his mind, his knowl- 
edge of seemingly all subjects and their history, and the constant 
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challenge he demands of the theatre, whose inherent values and 
weaknesses he understands so well. He is a liberal in that he seems 
to be ever loobng for a new way of approaching or interpreting 
theatre values. More than any other cntic he is able to go to the 
very heart of the play and find its value as literature or as theatre 
His vast knowledge of both makes for exciting readmg Of the 
four perhaps his reaction to a production is the most difficult for 
one to prophesy. 

Walter Kerr, who has been a Broadway playwnght and director 
as well as an actor and college professor of theatre, has a grasp 
and knowledge of what the drama can be in the theatre. Few critics 
understand the art of acting and directing as well as he It is this 
background, coupled with his flair for expression and his high 
standards in all phases of production, that make his writing so 
interesting and so challenging As can readily be understood, he 
and Mr Bentley are poles apart in any cntical analysis Mr Kerr 
is a theatre man and as such understands and recogmzes the audi- 
ence as the real master of the theatre He has faith in that audience 
and places great stress on the importance of the play’s populanty. 
He has respect for Broadway and its ability to do great things His 
‘‘theatre sense” is highly developed, and he sees the drama as a 
work of art that has not realized itself until it has been successfully 
done in the theatre. He measures greatness by audience appeal, 
though he consistently demands integrity, proportion, and clanty 
in every production. He is convinced that the minority theatre has 
never produced an important work, and that every great play has 
come out of a popular playhouse 

With so many imponderables and so much opimon mvolved, it 
must already be evident that general agreement on the value of 
any work of art is well nigh impossible, for all are measured 
through the imagination, background, personal experiences, and 
taste of each individual Furthermore, the world of art is often 
very complex as it probes the mental, emotional, and spiritual areas 
of the characters involved and of the observer. The higher the 
level, the more deeply it delves mto the human personahtyj the 
deeper it goes, the wider and more unpredictable the response. 
Two individuals will naturally have widely diffenng opimons, but 
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each should also have some reason for hts belief. It should be one 
of the greatest thnlls of the true teacher when a student feels he 
can and does disagree on the literary or dramatic worth of a given 
piece, if that student is able to justify his opimon in the light of 
some valid pnnaples. 

This vanability is our greatest asset in the field of the arts, for 
we live in a world where two and two do not always equal four. 
Various artists may give different interpretations to the same lines, 
and each be correct from his own view of the role, no two authors 
will express the same thought in the same manner, no two de- 
signers or directors give us the same setting or production, and 
certainly no two critics receive the same impression It is this ever- 
present freshness that makes the theatre so completely entranang 
and so ever new. Nor must we forget that each individual has a 
right to his own opinion regarding any phase of the theatre, but 
that view takes on greater significance if he has sound reasons on 
which to base his opimon. 

Thus far we have discussed the “requisites” of a dramatic cntic, 
and have been concerned with his knowledge, his background, his 
understanding, his expenence and his honesty — ^those elements he 
bnngs to the theatre with him. Let us now consider his duties or 
obligations as he cntiazes a speafic production. 

If the young cntic is called upon to present a wntten cnticis m 
he ca n benefit from some further advice he should never tell the 
story of the performance upon which the report is being made. It i s 
possible to tell the theme and maybe even what the pl ay is abou t. 
At no time snould any information be revealed that will mar the 
enjoyment for one who reads the cntiasm before seeing the event. 
This would mean, also, that the cntic should take it for granted that 
the reader has not seen the performance- It is always wise to avoid 
the use of technical or dramatic terms that are not generally known 
by the average reader. 

A cntic should always be as objective as possible in his reporting. 
Where emotion is involved objectivity is very difficult, but the 
cntic should at least report the reaction of the audience — espeaally 
if It has differed from his own He need not mention everyone con- 
cerned, but should single out individual efforts that were outstand- 
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Ing in one way or another. Fundamentally, a cntic is judging the 
play and the production on the basis of his own response or re- 
actions to It. It IS his duty to be didactic, to make up his mind, to 
speak his feelings whatever they may be honestly, forthrightly, 
smcerely. 

While a dramatic evaluation may carry more weight because it 
appears m the morning paper, and seem more authentic due to the 
prestige of the wnter, it is not necessarily more honest or of greater 
value than that of the average theatregoer if that individual pos- 
sesses some basic theatre knowledge and has consaentiously fol- 
lowed either the suggestions here listed or some other honest set of 
pnnaples on dramatic criticism. 

Ten points can be of help to the dramatic critic Of these “Ten 
Commandments of Dramatic Cntiasm” the first five have to do 
with the cntic himself, and the last five with the work of the artists 
he would evaluate. (Many of these items may not, at this moment, 
be wholly clear, but the remainder of the book proposes to give an 
explanation of these statements and the many techniques and pnn- 
aples that they involve.) 


Ten Commandments of Dramatic Criticism 

1. I must constantly, in all my theatre experience, use imagi- 
nary puissance. 

2. I must know, understand, evaluate, and discount my own 
prejudices. 

3. I must evaluate each of the five areas and the work of all 
artists mvolved m the production. 

4. I must measure the entire production in terms of life and 
understand what each artist has personally contnbuted through 
and of himself to make or mar the production. 

5. I must arrive at every deasion only after using Goethe’s 
three pnndples of artistic cntiasm. 

6 . Each and every artist must make crystal clear what he is 
trying to say through proper emphasis, sincenty, and techmque. 

7. Each and every artist must work within the medium at hand 
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or successfully adapt any elements borrowed from another medium. 

8. Each and every artist must cooperate and coordinate his 
work toward a single goal which is, m turn, the theme or the 
purpose of the production. 

9. Each and every artist must seem real and be wholly believ- 
able in his contnbution to this production that is a work of art, m 
short, each must give a picture of bfe interpreted through his 
personality. 

10 In the final analysis the production may move me, stir me, 
exate me, amuse me, teach me or transform me, but the one thing 
It dare not do is to bore me. The one thing it must do is send me on 
my way somehow better equipped to face bfe. 

All the verbs used in commandment number ten have been care- 
fully chosen, for it is a basic tenet of our particular theory of dra- 
matic cnticism that the theatre exists on several planes and can be 
many things to many people. There is ample room in our world of 
theatre for both Ten Little Indians and Waiting for Godoty for 
Auntie Maine and Long Day*s Journey Into Nighty for Charleys 
Aunt and Mother Couragey for Three Men On A Horse and 
Hamlety for Blithe Sfint and Oedifus Rex, and for all the levels 
that be in between. 

As individuals we might prefer the theatre that gives us more 
than mere escape, but at times we might also profit from some 
purely escapist dramatic fare. We might favor the theatre that is 
a teacher and an art, but we would not dismiss that which only 
attempts to amuse or to exate The release of these emotions can 
also send us on our way better equipped to face bfe. 
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3 


The Play 


and the Playwright 


/^^bster defines drama as “a composition in prose or verse 
portraying life or character by means of dialogue and action and 
designed for theatrical performance,” while at least one definition 
of flay is “the stage representation of a drama.” In an average 
conversation the two words are often used interchangeably, and 
the author of a drama is called a playwright as well as a dramatist. 
This IS understandable, for the natural goal of most dramatists is 
to have their work receive a satisfactory stage production. 

The understanding of theatre and drama are two different fields, 
A novice will soon begm to distinguish between the drama as a 
work to be read and the play as a production to be seen in the 
theatre. Although this book is primarily concerned with the play 
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as a theatre piece we must realize that it is also drama, and at least 
m this chapter deal with the literary approach 

A play has been descnbed as a trap in which the characters are 
either falling into an inevitable situation or struggling to get out 
of one. Like many such clever remarks, this soon proves to lack 
the depth or stature that a definition should possess. It does not go 
far enough to embrace completely either the theatre or the drama. 

Early in the century Clayton Hamilton gave us a defimtion that 
is suffiaently comprehensive. If studied carefully, it encompasses 
an entire theory of the theatre and furnishes a very practical phi- 
losophy of dramatic cntiasm. It is this definition that should be 
memonzed and understood for the remainder of this discussion: 

tla'V is a story devtsed to be 'pr esented by actors on a sta^e he- 
fore an auiience P We shall continue~fb ’Borrow from Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s book. The Theory of the Theatre^ in an attempt to justify 
bnefly each of the five facets included in his definition. 

flay ts a story . . ." needs little development, for a play, like 
the ballad, the novel, the short story, the epic, or any other piece of 
narrative literature, does have as its chief purpose the telhng of a 
series of madents that involve certain characters and march for- 
ward toward a climax and a conclusion. 

. . devtsed to be fresented . . .” In this second phrase the play 
departs from all other forms of literature In choosing the words 
to be spoken by his characters and in the construction of the con- 
flicts to be presented, the dramatist must continually be consaous 
of how they will sound rather than of how they will read. Unlike 
other literary men, he must forego descnption and translate his 
thoughts into action and movement, for in addition to the literary 
quality, the dramatist must consider the pictonal eflFect, the rhythm 
of speech, the settmg, the properties, the acting, and numerous 
other arts involved in a production. As a corollary to his writing, 
the successful playwright must know the hmitations of the theatre. 
This IS perhaps the reason that our greatest dramatists — Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Moliere, and Ibsen — ^have been men of the theatre, 
while other great men of literature, such as Scott, Wordsworth, 

* Clayton Hamilton, The Theory of the Theatre (New York Henry Holt & Company, Inc , 
1939), pp 3-17 
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Shelley, Browning, and Tennyson, not versed in the theatre, were 
able to wnte only s econdary plays, or drama for reading rather 
than f or acting^ These pl ays have been ternied_“closet dramas .” 
'*~The playwnghFrnust remember that m the theatre the listener 
IS moved by the emotion of the moment and is seldom able to study 
the language carefully enough to ascertain its full literary quality, 
although this attnbute will add greatly to its permanence and the 
possibility of its being seen by future generations. Nearly all the 
greatest iramas of the ages have been great literature as well as 
good theatre, but a glance at the popular plays of the day, or those 
with long-run records, will show that literary worth is not of pn- 
mary importance for momentary success. Any theatre critic realizes 
that it is unjust to condemn or praise a plajrarnght on his literary 
value alone. 

. . by actors . . Here the dramatist is faced with two prob- 
lems. First, the characters he creates must be vital and interes tmg 
indi viduals with active, dynamic personalities. Not every man or 
woman of our icquamtance will fit into a play as a character. Each 
must have a will and a purpose. The re must usually be a conflict 
between m en to make a play . Unlite the characters in a novel, the 
people on~the stage must constantly be domg or saying somethmg 
and reveal themselves through their own acts or Imes rather tha);i 
by exposition on the part of the author or by speeches of the other 
actors. 

Second, the playwnght is governed by the actors who are avail- 
able at the time he creates his roles It has been said that the plays 
of a penod are no better than the actors available to play in them. 
Whether or not this is wholly true, we do know that great plays 
are often written for great actors Our best argument that Richard 
Burbage was an excellent actor is found in the fact that Shake- 
speare wrote for him such roles as Hamlet, Romeo, Macbeth, 
Othello, and King Lear. 

The story is told that when the great Talma lay on his deathbed 
in France early m the mneteenth century, a young man came to 
him with the first act of a play. Talma heard the reading of it and 
in great exatement entreated the young playwnght to hurry home 
and complete it at once. “Here,” he said, “is a romantic play fitted 
to my own talents. No Frenchman has yet been able to succeed m 
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this style, and I have had to appear m translations of Shakespeare 
all my life. Hurry and fimsh the play before it is too late.” The 
young man wrote frantically day and mght, but before the drama 
was completed, Talma was dead The young man was Victor Hugo 
and the play OUver Cromwelly but no actor has ever been wholly 
successful in the part, for it was too tailored to the speaal acting 
talents of Talma. 

Coquelin, for whom Rostand wrote Cyrano de Bergerac, did 
much to mold the character we now know so well. The plays of 
Sardou were modelled to fit the umque abilities of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. In addition to her magnificent voice, we are told that she 
superbly portrayed three particular emotions — she could make 
ardent love, she could be most vindictive, and she could die 
beautifully. In every play for which she was famous she was given 
the opportumty to do those three things, and few of the plays for 
which she is best remembered have been as successful when played 
by other actresses Rostand took UAtglon oflE the boards and re- 
wrote it to fit Sarah Bernhardt’s talents when on the openmg 
mght she, as the httle Pnnce, stole the show from Coquehn. 

The delightful plays of J. M. Bame were modelled to the win- 
someness of the then prominent Maude Adams In recent years two 
distinguished playwrights, Noel Coward and the late Robert 
Sherwood, have written most successfully for Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, notably Coward’s Design for Lfvmg and Qua- 
drdle and Sherwood’s Idtods Delight and There Shall Be No 
Night, 

Amenca’s “stamng” age gave us plays tailor-made for great 
actresses and actors, which is one reason that these plays often do 
not stand up in revival A case in point is much of the work of 
Clyde Fitch and his writings for Richard Mansfield. There are 
countless instances from theatre history of actors and their abilities 
influenang the work of the dramatist, but we could not select a 
better example than the scenano wnters of Hollywood in our own 
day as well as many of those who still center their efforts on 
Broadway. For this state of affairs we as theatregoers are often 
responsible, for who has not read a novel or drama and in doing 
so envisioned some favonte actress or actor m almost every role? 

. on a stage . . .” This phrase probably governs the context 
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of the wntten drama more than any other. It is, at ieast, one satis- 
factory explanation for the changes m form and structure that the 
drama of every century presents. To judge any drama or drama- 
tist honestly one should have a clear mental picture of the physical 
theatre, stage equipment, and actor-audience relationship for which 
he wrote. The following line drawings may serve to picture the 
evolution of this relationship, as well as the diminishmg freedom 
of both the playwnght and the actor. Further discussion of the 
scenic background will be found m Chapter 5. 


GREEK 



The huge open-air theatres of the Greeks, seating fifteen to 
twenty thousand persons, called for a particular style of play. Out 
of It grew our dassicji tvle. The afternoon performances in Shake - 
speare ^s Globe Theatre, without scenery or authentic costuming, 
necessitated a far more detailed descnption of the settmg in the 
lines of the play itself. The appearance of the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father and Macbeth’s murder of Dimcan, though both events of 
the night, had to be played in the broad light of the day on the 
stage of the roofless Globe. The appeal was to the ear rather than 
to the eye, and this was a drama of rhetonc In his lines, and 
beautiful hnes they were, Shakespeare had to set th e time , season. 
an d locale* 

But, look, the morn, m russet mantle dad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill, 
or 

How sweet the moonhght sleeps upon this bank' 
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How much greater the imagination o£ the audience had to be in 
16001 Today most of this detail is left to the techmcal staff. 



Dunng the seventeenth century, m London’s roofed theatres 
on enclosed stages with painted wings to suggest locality or season, 
the drama became less romantic in style. T he drama of rhetonc 
gave way to a drama of conversation. Because the auchence in the 
days of Charles II was madeup of one class and one group of soa- 
ety, the theatre of the Restoration became a t heatre o f sm art dia- 
logue , dev^ repartee, and language often considered even by ou r 
moderns as quite vulgar . The emphasis fell on wnting the type of 
speech that might be heard in the best soaal arcles of that day. 


APRON 


After the Restoration, playwriting in England fell to a very 
low ebb. The physical theatre was little changed and the plays 
less vulgar as all classes were once more admitted to the play- 
houses. Between 1720 and 1860 only three notable plays were 
wntten — She Stoo-ps to Conquer by Oliver Goldsmith and The 
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Rivals and The School for Scandal by Richard Brinsley Shendan. 
Each followed the Restoration pattern of prose conversation. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the stage apron 
became smaller, and the performance was pushed more and more 
back of the proscenium arch. The scenery put greater emphasis on 
the suggestion of locale, although it was still pamted, very artifi- 
aally, on wings and backdrops. It is always difficult to put an exact 


WING AND 
BORDER 



date or locale on the very beginning of a transition The change 
begins in many places and in different ways. The “well-made,” 
mechanically constructed play of France was attacked by Zola m 
his demand for a naturalistic theatre. He demanded that “a slice 
of life” be placed on the stage. In Norway the young playwnght 
Hennk Ibsen was beginning to write a style of dialogue that 
sounded very like ordinary conversation. There were also changes 
in the settings. While the exact date for the first box-set is not 
known, it is referred to in Germany as early as 1804, and its first 
appearance in England is generally accepted as 1832. This greater 
realism in the scenic theatre was soon accompanied by a demand for 
a more lifelike dialogue. The mirror in this new theatre was ex- 
pected to reflect hfe without those purely theatricalized embellish- 
ments so common to the plays of Eugene Scnbe and Sardou or the 
artifiaality and sentimentality assoaated with Victonan England. 

Arthur Wmg Pinero named this three-sided room with the 
fourth wall missing “the peep-hole” stage, and he with Henry 
Arthur Jones and Bernard Shaw became the champions for Hennk 
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Ibsen and what was soon to be known as the realistic drama. Once 
entrenched, this new style became the reigmng one. Improvements 
m lighting (the new electric light came mto practical use in the 
last fifteen years of the century), improvement in scene-shifting 
devices such as the sliding or revolving stage, sound recordmgs, 
and countless other mechamcal assets, all helped give birth to the 
theatre as we have known it. 



There are many who feel that this style has gone as far as it can 
go. They believe that the great void in the theatre today is in the 


ARENA 


I 1 


area of playwnting, and that the reason lies in the limitations of 
the reahstic style With the arena stage or theatre-m-the-round 
growmg m popularity, it is highly possible that some new style 
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of pkywnting may come into existence, although many contend 
that any play of any style can fit readily into this means of the- 
atncal presentation They would pomt to the fact that this method 
of seating the audience is far from new, having really been bor- 
rowed from the oldest theatre we know — ^that of the Greeks 

Histoncally, then, and because of the physical theatre of his 
period, the dramatist has written for us in the majestic beauty of 
the Greeks, the poetic power of the Elizabethans, the brilliant and 
often vulgar dialogue of the Restoration, the artifiaal and ex- 
treme morality of the Victorians, and finally in the language spoken 
by the modern man in the street Each playwright wntes for the 
stage of his day, and we must know what it was physically if we 
are to understand his plays fully. This understanding makes clear 
the unfairness of comparing the dramas of one century with those 
of another. 

The late Thomas Wood Stevens, famous Shakespearean scholar 
and director, said “Shakespeare loses far more than he gains when 
one of his plays is taken out of the Ebzabethan setting and given a 
modern production with all the accouterments the twentieth cen- 
tury has at Its disposal.” Mr Stevens’ statement may be open to 
question, for it tends to limit the production of plays from the past 
in our modem theatres. However, it does emphasize a very im- 
portant point. We should, always consider flays of the fast not 
only m terms of the theatre tn which they are being given, but also 
in terms of the theatre for which they were written. 

“. . . before an audience.” Although this phrase has already 
been discussed to some extent in the second chapter, we must not 
forget that the audiences have differed from century to century 
and country to country. Neither is it amiss to point out once more 
that the dramatist, more than any other literary man, writes not 
for the individual, but for ^ audience. Others may wnte for a par- 
ticular group or class They may, to some extent, choose their 
chentele — ^not so the writer of a play. His appeal must be, as were 
Shakespeare’s and Moliere’s, to every atizen from the Queen to 
the orange girl. The poet can compose his work so that it is under- 
stood or appreaated only by the most brilliant minds in the world, 
but for the playwright to do so would be suiade. 
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The Type of Play 

Many argue that a discussion of the type of play is purely an aca- 
demic matter and of little importance in the realm of appreciation. 
They see no reason for labeling This is a perfectly understandable 
point of view, but in a book of theatre understanding it would 
seem necessary that some time be given to this subject which has 
received so much consideration by theonsts since Aristotle 

It IS true that in some of our current dramas the lines of dif- 
ferentiation have become so thin that there are many plays upon 
which drama authorities are not able to agree. At times the 
distinction is almost a personal feehng on the part of the individ- 
ual. He arrives at his deasion on the basis of his own background 
and eicpenences, which have made certain phases of the drama 
take on greater emphasis and importance than others We cannot 
always rely on how the playwright himself has labeled it 

It IS generally considered that The Cherry Orchard by Chekhov 
is one of the truly great plays of modem times The author labels 
It a comedy, but that excellent authonty, John Gassner, calls it 
^‘a wistful tragedy of personal defeat, symbolic of the decay of a 
class and a social order ” The difference in the point of view and 
background of author and critic is surely the answer. The play 
depicts the fall of the old regime in Russia and the nse of the 
peasant class. Chekhov belonged to this latter group. The theme, 
however, expresses the tragedy that comes to those who are un- 
able to adjust their lives to a new order and a new world and who 
must always live in the past, dinging to it long after it is gone. 
This failure on the part of the protagomst to adjust makes the 
play a tragedy, in the opimon of Mr. Gassner 

Eugene O’Neill’s Anna ChnsUe has been variously called a 
tragedy, a melodrama, and a comedy, depending upon what the 
individual believes happened to these characters after the drama 
was ended by the playwnght. The Little Foxes, by Lillian Hell- 
man, has been called both a comedy and a melodrama. Both of 
these dramas fall into the area of melodrama by this book’s cntena. 
There are instances in which the direction or production wiU 
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alter the drama. Hamlet with Sir Laurence Olivier m the leadmg 
role was more a melodrama than a tragedy in the motion picture 
production. This very aspect caused it to be a financial failure in 
England, and had it not been for its tremendous popularity in this 
country it would have been a fiasco for its producers. However, 
from the very moment that the voice of the commentator pro- 
nounced in the opening sequence: “This is the story of a man 
who could not make up his mind,” we were treated with all the 
theatncal effects that our modern motion picture facilities could 
contnbute. The atmosphere and spectacle sometimes overpowered 
the story, the poetry, and even the character of Hamlet, but it did 
introduce this greatest of all dramas to countless millions who 
would not have understood it as the stark tragedy wntten by 
William Shakespeare. 

Death of a Salesman and Wmtersety in their New York produc- 
tions directed by Elia Kazan and Guthne McClmtic respectively, 
and with leading roles created by Lee J Cobb, Mildred Dunnock, 
Burgess Meredith, and Margo, were tragedies to all but a few 
in the audience. The written scripts of these plays, however, have 
created considerable discussion as to whether they were tragedy 
or melodrama. Both will be (discussed under the latter heading. 
Some modern tragedies generally accepted as such by our better 
critics are Saint Joan by George Bernard Shaw, Destre Under the 
Elms by Eugene O’Neill, and Garcia Lorca’s Blood Weddmg. 

The great majority of dramas and productions do, however, 
fall easily and logically into one of the four traditional classifica- 
tions — ^tragedy, melodrama, comedy, or farce. The very “require- 
ments” that are here listed for each of the four types are arbitrary 
and may often be open to questiomng, even though they are de- 
nved from the great dramas of history that have come to be clas- 
sified in the respective types. These principles can be helpful to the 
beginner and furnish a challenge to the thinking student who 
wishes to go further into this subject. They can also lead to some 
interestmg and exating discussions which will produce further 
intellectual growth. Finally, such analysis can be downnght fun 
if each mdividual reserves the nght to his own final decision, in the 
full knowledge that an art need not respect speafic boundanes. 
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Tragedy 


Tragedy is the oldest ty£e_of drama. It has alw ays ranked as one 
of the noblest and most artistic works of avilized m an. When the 
theatre w^‘ feTI^oiTand a tEeatn^ performance consisted solely 
of worshipping the gods, tragedy was the only theatncal type. 
Even today the wo rld’s most superb dramas are foun d in th e 
works of the-thre £ L.grea t Greek dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles , 
and Euripides For sheer beauty of language, nobility of thought, 
and dramSHc structure they have never been equalled, though 
their work came durmg the fourth and fifth centimes before Chnst. 
The Greeks, it must be remembered, took their theatre most sen- 
ously. The presentation of the religious festival m the spnng was 
an event that all Greece held in reverence. The tragedies, written 
espeaally for these religious celebrations, were in keeping with the 
spint and humility of the day. These four basic themes appeared 
over and over agam: 

1 . That eveiything depends on the gods. 

2. The gigantic sm of pnde. 

3. The dangerous course of the unbalanced man. 

4. The positive pumshment that must come for all sm. 

In each instance the element of conflict was between man and 
fate or man and the gods. Invariably, it was concerned with some 
event over which the hero had no control and marched toward an 
inevitable end with which the audience was acquainted even be- 
fore the performance began. In reading one of the Greek tragedies 
one cannot but feel the majesty of their writing and the sincenty 
of their worship in a faith that nses above any religion as we 
know it today. They knew no creeds or sects or dogmas To them 
the gods were supreme, and religion was an everyday experience. 
Good fortune or catastrophe was never meamngless, they oc- 
curred because some god had been pleased or displeased by man’s 
actions. Their theatre retold these stones as sermons m dramatic 
terms, and it was an mtegral part of their daily lives. 

To those who know these great tragedies only as dramas and 
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poetry, it is difficult to explain the majesty and nobility of an ade- 
quate presentation. When a production does find its way mto 
some theatre, the audience never fails to marvel at the spirit and 
beauty that pervades the scene. A few years ago Judith Anderson 
thnUed audiences across the country with the hauntmgly beautiful 
adaptation by Robinson Jeffers of Medea, and brought to a new 

f neration something of the glories of Greece. 

The second outst an ding penod in the production of tragedy wa s 
e English Renai ssance, with Shakespeare as the l e ader. His 
tragedies , though romantic in contrast to the c l assias m of the 
Greeks, fo und the ^otagomst still struggling TOth" ^ ^ment 
wiiichlras all-powerful in the end. In this instance, however, it was 
a wealm esr^tTiiirhimselfr Macbeth’s was an uncontrollable ambi- 
tion, Hamlet’s an inability to meet a crisis with action, and 
Othello’s an overpowering jealousy. Always the protagonist was 
doomed, and the play moved forward relentlessly to personal de- 
feat and usually death for the hero. 

In recent times we have known but few really great tragedies. 
Joseph Wood Kirutch feels that the reason hes in the fact that we 
have lost our respect for the digmty of man. Maxwell Anderson 
contends that it is in our inability to wnte great poetry Many other 
reasons have been given, but the most logical would seem to be 
our purely saentific attitude. With our knowledge of psychology, 
we constantly measure the circumstances in terms of our own back- 
ground and must analyze the mind of each character before we will 
accept the action. 

^ Whatever the reason may be, our modem tragedy is not on such 
a high level of c onception or wntirig. Nevertheless, it still finds 
t he hero in contlict with a force over which he is unable to gain con- 
trol. It may be his environment, his heredityj~OTl!Rg1C)Sal~con- 
didbns of t he world in which he hves. 

"Owing to the progress m our knowledge of psychology, the 
conflict IS often based on the outgrowth of mhibitions, firustrations, 
and neuroses brought on by our association with persons or insti- 
tutions about us Class distinctions, soaal or moral conventions, our 
own family relationships, or a change in our environment fre- 
quently furmshes the basis of the drama. We need only glance at 
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some recent dramas of a serious nature to recogmze such conflicts, 
as m Wmterset by Maxwell Anderson, The Glass Menagene, 
Cat On a Hot Tm Roof, or A Streetcar Named Destre by Tennes- 
see Williams, All My Sons, or Death of a Salesman by Arthur 
Miller, Come Back Lmle Sheba by William Inge, or The Em- 
ferorJoneSy The Hairy A'pe^ Destre Under the ElmSy The Iceman 
Comethy or Dong Doffs Journey Into Ntght by Eugene O’Neill. 

W hereas the Greeks are in conflict with th e gods and the Eliz a- 
betha ns with some fault within themselves, the moderns find th eir 
conflict with t heir surroundings, but a lways the f orce is greater tha n 
the individual and he must go down in defeat. 

Great tragedy has always presented the spectacle of a human 
bemg shattering himself against insuperable obstacles, because he 
will not compromise with arcumstances or conditions as they 
exist. Neither he nor the obstacle will alter its course. That con- 
flict awakens pity and fear in the audience because we know he 
cannot win. T hese em otions of ftty and f ear have been corner- 
stone s in tragedy smce the time of the Gre eks. 

"From the days of Anstotle’s Poettcs a very important require- 
ment of all tragedy has been known as catharsiSy w hich has been 
defin ed as a purification or purgation of the emotions. In the are a 
of~ ps ychoanalysis it is known as the elimination of a co mplex by 
brin ging it to consaousness and affording it expression . John 
Mason Brown has called it a “spiritual cross-ventilation.” 

In the art of the theatre this spintual cleansing is p^uhar,to 
tragedy. John Gassner has explained if In Inodern terms as Iffin- 
Tlg ht^ment .”* By this he does not mean knowledge gained 
through the lines of the play or information that may alter its 
course, as is the case in so many of our modern dramas, beginning 
with the senous plays of Hennk Ibsen. It is nothmg pa rticularl y 
inher ent in the action or the dialogue, but rather something won 
or a chieved hv the protagomst himself and through him trans- 
ferr ed to the audience. I]^s,,in_short, an exfertence — ^not a theme 
that can be stated — ^not a “moral tag.” Pity ^d fe ar and enlighten - 
ment grow t ogether in what Mr. Gassner calls a “mamage o f 
emot ionand understanding ” Enlightenment alone is not enough. 

*John Gassner, Thf Theatre %n our Times (New York Crown Publishers, Inc, 1954), pp 
51-58 
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It must have the collaboration of these two emotions, and this 
triad must “rise above the perturbing events of the play.” 

We in the audience, with full knowledge of our frustrations, 
inhibitions, personal faults, and weaknesses, see those human errors 
brought out into the open on the stage, and thus we, too, are spint- 
ually cleansed. Mr. Gassner further emphasizes that this is not 
enough — wt must put our own houses in order Each of us must 
resolve to go out of the theatre a better man and cast those ele- 
ments out of our being, if Aristotle’s “beauty in ughness” and 
Mr. GassnePs “enlightenment” are to have real meanmg. 

Maxwell Anderson has developed a theory along the same 
line. He feels that we in the audience watch the protagonist, who 
has a human fault of which he is not conscious, approach a great 
crisis, pass through that crisis, and emerge a better man because 
he has discovered that error and cleansed himself of it. This he 
calls the “recognition scene.” 

IHs this “enlightenment” that makes tragedy. Sometimes it 
happens' in thTaudience”ahd sometimes it is only'recognized by the 
audience as it occurs within the protagonist It is our own inter- 
pretation of the presence or absence of this element that brings 
forth so much debate regarding much of our modem senous 
drama, espeaaUy on the question of whether or not it is tragedy or 
melodrama. So much depends on our background, knowledge, and 
sensitivity. A college student, generally considered to be well 
above average in intelhgence, saw nothing in Long Day^s Journey 
Into Ntght\iy Eugene O’Neill save four hours of a family quarrel. 
He was bored, angered, highly cntical, and unable to understand 
why it won every award that was given that season for the best 
play of the year. He simply did not possess the sensitivity, ex- 
perience, or dramatic knowledge to recogmze that the quarrehng 
of the Tyrones was only indicative of more deep-seated elements 
in each member of the family — ^the outgrowth of their emotional 
and psychological environment. Arthur Miller has given us a 
very satisfactory answer to the question. He is discussing one of 
the images that came to him, which finally merged into his play 
Death of a Salesman. He says .* 

♦Arthur Miller, Arthur MtlUt^s CollecUd Flays (New York Viking Press, Inc, 1957), p 23 
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The Salesman image was from the begmnmg absorbed with 
the conception that nothing m hfe comes “next” but that every- 
thing exists together and at the same time withm us, that there 
IS no past to be “brought forward” in a human bemg, but that 
he is his past at every moment and that the present is merely 
that which his past is capable of notiang and smelhng and re- 
acting to. 


Those who can see beyond the outer and apparent failure of 
Willy Loman as a salesman and the quarreling of the Tyrone 
family can experience the enhghtenment denied to others. 

If we are to study the tragedies from all penods of the past we 
find there are at least five basic prinaples common to all tragedies. 
When a playwnght fails to meet any one of these demands, his 
drama is pushed outside the realm of pure tragedy. 


Requirements of tragedy. (0 The play must concern a senous 



and he must represent more than an individual. 

The madents must be absolutely honest and without the 
element of coincidence or chance. What should happen must 


happen 

^Crhe basic emotions are those of pity and fear — pity for the 
protagonist in his sufEenng, and fear that the same fate might come 
tOT^^ 

Cs^\n the final analysis the protagomst must meet defeat, but 
out of that defeat must come enlightenment or the “catharsis” of 
Anstotle. 


These are the principles that this theory of dramatic criticism 
and many writers of tragedy have generally accepted as sound, and 
by them Oedipus the King, Hamlet^ and Macbeth can be called 
tragedies. Many authorities would mclude Wmterset and Death 
of a Salesman under the same banner, but there is some difference 
of opimon regarding these and other serious modem plays. Any 
of these examples might have failed very obviously as tragedy 
had the dramatist shown less care in choosing his matenal or not 
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been wholly honest in its presentation. It is this situation that has 
opened the question of whether or not the latter two are truly 
tragedies. The motion picture version of Wmterset left no doubt. 
To satisfy the audience the author’s script was altered, and in the 
very last minute of the picture, Mio and Minamne found a secret 
path through which they could escape the injustice and the class 
distinction that was their fate The spectator left the theatre won- 
dering how long they would be free, where they could go, and if 
it indicated the sudden abandonment of gangster warfare and mis- 
carned justice. What might have been an excellent tragedy failed 
utterly at the very last moment because it lacked honesty and 
truth. The element of chance had been allowed to enter. 

This was a frequent error of the motion picture industry until 
very recently It has far too often forgotten the principles of 
artistry for the sake of good box-office receipts One wonders 
if more patrons advised their fnends to see Wmterset with its 
happy ending than would have done so if the more truthful one 
had been retained. 

The motion picture of Anna Karemna was made with two end- 
ings — ^the original one and a happy one. Each local motion picture 
owner was given a choice which his theatre would show. It 
would be interesting to have a full report on the requests and total 
audience for each of the two versions. Perhaps in dollars and 
cents the artistically true version would have come in second best, 
but from the artist’s point of view, it would not be possible to 
make a picture that could have a choice of either ending. There 
is no quarrel with a happy ending if the whole picture is a melo- 
drama. In that case the escape of Mio and Minamne in Wmterset 
would have been wholly satisfactory, but as Maxwell Anderson 
conceived the story it was a tragedy, and tragedy demands the 
honest ending rather than the happy one. 

A real artist will not try to mix the element of melodrama 
with truly tragic arcumstances. While no lesser teacher than 
Shakespeare has shown us that tragedy can often be heightened 
with comedy, the elements of farce or melodrama have no place in 
this, the noblest of the genres. 
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Melodrama 


Just as there are degrees m the values of tragedy, so are there in 
melodrama The finest melodramas often come so close to tragedy 
that the distinction is very hard to make. Both Death of a Salesman 
and Winter set y which many would call tragedies, are by some 
standards considered to be melodramas. In our twentieth century 
such plays as Ghosts or Hedda Gahlery onginally considered trage- 
dies, now appear to be more like melodramas because of the change 
in our social and moral thinking from that which existed when 
Ibsen gave us these two plays Th is possibility of a drama^s chang e 
in type is a weak ness in th e realistic p lav that is less like ly in the 
cla ssic or romantic T he former concerhs us and our worl d The 
latter concerns a uthentic people, but they are characters ot a fic - 
tional or imamned world, on a difterent plane and seemingly 
not’ subject to the same details nf daily living as rhngp pprsnn-; in 
the realistic drama. 

WhereThe tragic writer says “What is the one thing these peo- 
ple would do under these circumstances'”’ the wnter of melo- 
drama says. “What is the most thnlhng action I can devise here?” 
and then- “How can I make it seem logical that the characters 
would do this?” This often bnngs about inmnsister^ characte.tnza- 
tions of those involved in the plot One escapade rapidly follows 
anot her, and the exatement that ensueTmakes it one of the most 
entertaimng and popular types of drama. More than mnety per 
cent of the senous motion pictures we see are melodramas, and 
yet they are often so well disguised that a majority of those who 
see and praise them would be indignant if we suggested that they 
had seen a melodrama. 

Webster defines melodrama as “a kind of drama, commonly 
romantic and sensational, with both songs and instrumental music 
interspersed, hence, any romantic and se n^^atiftnai fjfpirali^y 

with a happy ending.” The name grew out of the expression, 
“drama with music,” for melodrama had its origin under those 
arcumstances. The stage later abandoned the music. The motion 
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pictures re-adopted it as part of their own technique and as one 
sees the motion picture melodrama today with the almost inevitable 
musical background, he wonders if the cycle may not have com- 
pleted Itself 

A word m defense is not out of place, for the term melodrama 
unfortunately is very much in disrepute This has grown out of 
those melodramas which came to us in the late nineteenth century, 
such as 'Bertha, the Sevomg-Machme Gvrl, The Streets of New 
York, Ten Nights m a Barroom, East Lynne, and hundreds of 
others. In these plays black was black and white was white. The 
playwnght pitted good against evil, excitement was the key word, 
and coincidence a commonplace. Because of its connotation many 
persons feel that to praise a melodrama or to admit a hking for it 
IS a mark of discredit, without realizing that the vast majority of 
senous plays written since 1900 fall naturally into this type Both 
tragedy and melodrama are legitimate methods for planmng a 
senous play, for by either it is possible to give a truthful repre- 
sentation of life. Life it self is divided between c hance and charac- 
ter. Melodrama would make more of the chance, while tragedy 
would place emphasis upon c hara cter. M e lodra ma w ould show 
what migh t happen, tragedy w o uld sho w what m ust happ en. 
Whde t ragedy must^ tell the truth, melodrama p mst not Ue^ and 
the w orld knows full well there is a vast difference between t hose 
injunctions^ Arthur Miller has said “When I show you why 
if man does what he does, I may do it melodramatically, but when 
I show you why he almost did not do it, I am making drama.”^ 
In melodrama there is a chance o f victory, for the protagonist is th e 
victim of eidefh^~crrcumstances over which he may win; w hen 
tragedy exists the protagonist has within him the forper to imn , 
butls, hevertheless^oomed to failur e. 

■ Wifhm the last ten years we have been given many excellent 
melodramas, both on the stage and on the screen, for they frankly 
and honestly meet the requirements. Although the element of 
chance may enter, the plays do not lie. The characters are involved 
in the most exating events that can be conceived, and the protag- 
omst may emerge from one situation only to be plunged immedi- 

♦Arthur Miller, “The Nature of Tragedy,** New York Herald Trtkune, March 27, 1949 
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ately into another. The whole play i s epis odic. While t he basic 
emotion m aybe pity, the element* jfiSiEimenEality is always pres- 
ent Sentimentality is said to esa^ when'w^ aireTd MxiousTd”!^- 
perienceahTemoIion'incSFm t hat we do hot pause lo'Hism mmate 

jusfWlong as we get the thrill. We sympathize with a child be- 
cause He is a cEild'or with a pretty girl just because she is pretty 
and in distress, without analyzing the causes. In reality, neither 
may really deserve our sympathy. By this definition, sentimentality 
is said to exist when we are permitted to experience an emotio n 
without pav ing for it, for the sentimentalist lives on wishfu l think- 
ing, "oiTemotion rather than reason. He sees just what he wants to 
see To him life is a conflict between good and bad, with no in-be- 
tween. He refuses to apply mtelligence and fact to a situation or to 
think it through Instead he rehes solely on human feeling. Favor- 
ite stories show the young man struggling to be honest against the 
commerdally-minded world, the innocence of childhood, down- 
trodden minonty groups, the successful struggles of poor but 
honest persons, motherhood, the rehabilitation of gamblers, gang- 
sters, women of the streets, and drunkards} and the complete re- 
vival of the hardhearted and stingy old man whose soul is saved 
through the love of a little child. S entimentality i s an important 
segment of melodrama. There may be fear, but it is ^ a more tem- 
porary dFiufHcevariety. We are more in tEe”sItiSHon 

and the cucumstanceTtFan we areTntHe intricaa^’oFthe cEafactSre 
mvblv^ TlSentuHentalitjr uridef’contf bTcan]^sess^eat emotional 
power, out of control it only lies. 

The characters in melodrama bemg as unauthentic as they are, 
the members of the audience are able to fit themselves into any 
role and thus receive a greater vicanous enjoyment. The story 
seems to deal with charmed lives, for the ending is nearly always 
a happy one. Herem hes the greatest appeal of melodrama to the 
average motion picture, television, or theatre audience. It furnishes 
them an exatement and a happmess often denied them in their 
everyday existence, for more often than not the protagonist wins 
his struggle. In melodrama there is never the enlightenment that 
must be present in tragedy. 
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We must consider A Streetcar Named Destre an excellent melo- 
drama, though It does reach what Mr Gassner has called “the 
foothills of tragedy.” It is splendid senous drama, and possesses 
a tragic quality. Mr. Gassner pomts out that in his opimon the same 
can be said for Wmterset by Maxwell Anderson, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. He questions the presence of enlightenment in the 
former, while the charactenzation and theme of Wmterset as well 
as the element of chance could keep it from attaimng the position 
of real tragedy. A play evobng pity and fear may approach trag- 
edy but still not attain it. Unquestionably there is a need for 
some new classification to care for such plays (see pages 83-85), but 
for our present purpose we shall consider tragedy only as the 
purest type, and any break with that purity will place the drama 
in another category 

Requirements of melodrama. As in tragedy, there are five 
compaiSSre’prihciples whlcE^cah be considered as basic in the study 
of any melodrama . 

dt treats of a senous subject. 

('*2?' The characters are more loosely drawn than in tragedy and 
this' makes it easier for the audience to identify itself with the char- 
acter, tfi'is creating a stronger empathic response. 

^ Whereas tragedy must be absolutely honest, the elements of 
chance and coinadence enter into melodrama It is episodic 
and the most exciting incidents possible are brought into the play. 
(''Cohere may be an emotion of pity, but it borders on, or is, 
sentimentality. Fear may be evident, but it is of a more temporary 
orsmfacetype. 

There is no real enlightenment even in defeat, and m most 
in^ances the protagomst does win his battle. 

One can always justify a good melodrama, both as escape and 
as an artistic theatrical expenence As escape it receives its greatest 
popularity with the masses, because it permits them to forget their 
own troubles. Although they may view those of someone else, the 
expenence is a vicanous one. There is no strain or suffenng on their 
part. A bnef restudy of empathy and aesthetic distance and their 
relation to tragedy and melodrama would be helpful. 
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As critics we shovdd evaluate each type in its own realm of 
theatrical entertainment, for each should be accepted as a wholly 
legitimate means of relating a senous story. 


The Areas of Comedy 

Man is the only animal capable of realizmg the miseries of life, 
and he is the only one who has been given the privilege of knowing 
how to laugh at those misenes. He hkes to make the most of that 
opportunity, and psychologists have tried to find the reason for his • 
laughter The elements or areas of comedy have been given us by 
Alan Reynolds Thompson.* His “ladder of comedy” is our clear- 
est pictunzation of this subject If studied carefully it can be most 
helpful in differentiatmg between the two types of humor, comedy 
and farce. The reader must never forget, however, that the artist’s 
treatment or presentation of the matenal will determine whether' 
it is high farce which borders on comedy or low comedy which . 
borders on farce This does not imply that one is any better than 
the other. Each is a legitimate method of presenting a lighter story. 

LADDER OF COMEDY 
Farce High Comedy 

6. C omedy of ideas and satire 
5 Tjnrnnsisfftncy of character 
4. Verbal wit 
3. Plot device 
2. Physical mishap 
1. O bscenity 

Obscenilv, rather than the pun, is considered the lowest form o f 
co medy. It needs no explanation and is very scarce in our own 
modem theatre, except when combined with one of the higher 
forms of humor as a necessary part of a specific character or situa- 
tion What today would be considered obscene was often evident 
in the comedy of other periods, and these plays in revival are some- 

*Alan Reynolds Thompson, The Atuilomy of Drama (University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1946), p 203 
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times made palatable to us only by the deft treatment of actors and 
directors Much of Lysistrata by Anstophanes or Vol'pone by Jon- 
son and even parts of Tartufe by Moliere, as played in Athens, 
London, or Paris m the days of their wnting, would go far beyond 
what most modern audiences would accept. There have been times 
in dramatic hterature when the digestive processes or the most 
animalistic elements of love-making were wholly acceptable on the 
stage The audience expected and accepted these as a logical part of 
the play. Many enthusiasts for the “wonderful old plays” would 
be horrified if they knew what lies behind some of the bnes they 
praise in the classics. 

The repartee of the upper classes during the Restoration would 
be highly shocking to even the most sophisticated audience of the 
twentieth century One wonders as he reads some of these dramas 
how they could ever have been put on the stage They must be so 
edited m a modern Amencan production that it is little wonder 
they lose much of the humor we know they had in their day These 
same plays, however, in the hands of an English cast, familiar with 
the style of wnting and capable of catching that style in their play- 
ing, not only become hilanously funny but lose any shade of 
obscenity we find m the reading or detect when handled by less 
understanding actors. I once saw The Beaux* Stratagem by Farqu- 
har in London and was so dehghted with every phase of the pro- 
duction that I determined even dunng the performance to do it 
sometime in Amenca. It was a great surprise when, a month or so 
later, the mere relatmg of the story proved somewhat embar- 
rassing. Upon rereading, even with the imagination of a veteran 
playgoer and knowledge of its English performance, the drama 
seemed vulgar Only then did I fully appreaate the supenor treat- 
ment and style of the London production. 

In recent times New York has accepted and praised plays that 
many of our noncommercial theatres would not dare attempt, not 
necessarily because the matenal suggested obscemty, but because 
they as actors or producers would be incapable of treating it as well 
as it had been done by the playwright and trained artists of the 
professional theatre. The Votce of the Turtle m the able hands of 
John van Druten and the New York cast was free from obscemty 
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because of the subtlety, both in wnting and production. What 
might be considered basically an unsavory situation was treated 
with such care, honesty, and sincerity that we forgot the situation 
and accepted the characters and the story. This play could easdy be 
the nemesis of many noncommeraal theatres. It looks easy but 
takes great delicacy in performance lest it appear vulgar and in bad 
taste, for careful and intelhgent treatment by cast and director are 
the only answer to such situations or lines. If suffiaently capable 
artists are not available m either the professional or noncommeraal 
theatre, then such dramas had better be left to the readers who 
will understand them. The theatregoer should recognize and un- 
derstand such abihties or the lack of them. 

Moving up the ladder of comedy, we come to f hyxical mtxhaf . 
This, too, IS exactly what it says. The most obvious is the common 
“pratt-fall,” such as having a chair jerked out from under an un- 
suspecting character, or a banana peel that sends someone sprawl- 
ing across the stage, the custard pie thrown m the face, the digmfied 
man or woman caught in the stream of water from a hose Mu ch of 
what IS called slapstick comedy comes i n this categor y. These physi- 
cal ev«ifuilitigraFrfeun<rto^y only in the broadest of farces, or 
in an occasional motion picture that almost steps out of bounds. 
When they do appear, the discerning cntic cannot refrain from 
exclaiming “Oh, no, no, not that, please I ” for the distinction is so 
fine between farce, which we must believe, and burlesque, which we 
need not believe, that it takes a real artist to know and to keep 
within these boundaries. 

The third step is -plot devic e. Shakespeare, whose comedies have 
never been considered on a par with his tragedies, has often turned 
to this type of comedy, but has done it most effectively It mvolves 
misunder standings, cross purposes, inoppor tune or embarrassing 
occurrences, im staken identity, etc. In this area of c o medy th e 
autho r~manipuiates the characters and situations into the -most 
hila nous combmations . The Enghsh are extremely capable in this 
area^and Noel Coward’s Bhthe Sprtt is a good example. Here a 
remarned widower’s deceased wife reappears as a ghost whom he 
alone can see, and in the resultmg situations the audience finds 
much merriment. In another Enghsh farce. See How They Run, 
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by Philip King, we find a highly ludicrous situation involving a 
number of characters in the clothes of the Episcopal clergy, some 
authentic and some impostors The frankly contrived situations of 
mistaken identity provide a perfect example of farce on this level 
John Loves Mary, Dear Ruth, Brother Rat, and many others of 
our most popular farces fall into this category, where the author 
has built his play by setting up a series of ludicrous situations that 
he IS able to make his audience beheve 

The next step is verbal wit. Even m reading, this dialogue w ill 
seem very humorous and as a play will send an audience into gales 
of laughtgFThe lir it time it is hear d In che English language few 
playwrights have ^rpassed Oscar Wilde and his great gift at this 
sort of comedy. He is known for such epigrams as: “To love one- 
self IS the beginning of a hfelong romance”, “Wicked women 
bother one. Good women bore one That is the only difference be- 
tween them”, “There’s nothing in the world like the devotion of a 
married woman. It’s a thing no married man knows anything 
about”, “Experience is the name everybody gives to their mis- 
takes”, and one as modern as “Spies are of no use nowadays The 
newspapers do their work instead.” His The Importance of Bemg 
Earnest is considered our most perfect example of verbal wit, al- 
though Wilde by his treatment has almost made the play a comedy, 
as will be pointed out later in this chapter. 

In America George Kaufman, Moss Hart, and S N Behrman 
are known for their wit in such plays as The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Y ou Can't T ake It With Y on, First Lady, and others. Like 
Wilde, they, too, occasionally treat the characters who will speak 
the lines so that the distmction between farce and comedy is difficult 
to make 

T hese four elements of comedy — obscenit y, physical rmsbap, 
plot devi ce, and verbal wit — are conside red the "basic materi^ 
The fact that they are ranked Tow on the ladder of 
comedy does not mean that they should be considered any the less 
artistic. In most of the examples that have been given, the authors 
have been able hy then treatment to hft the faracal material to a 
high degree of artistry. We could point out many plays that have 
failed because the same material had received inadequate treat- 
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merit, and the plays were for that reason undistinguished. It is very 
important that we be able to recognize the matenal itself and also 
the treatment it has received by the artist. These are separate 
entities. 

Before we turn to the last two steps, let us first summanze bnefly 
an essay wntten on comedy by William Congreve in 1 696 Even 
today it possesses great validity in helping us to distinguish between 
the materials of farce and comedy. pmp.hggt- 7.p.rl that thp 

follo wing five.ite majshQ. uld not he considered hunior: 


it., which is only an ability to quip smartly or to say the 
right thing at the right time, be it satincal or facetious 
f ^Folhi. which involves doing the foolish thing He pomts out 
that we laugh at a monkey or at man making a monkey of himself 
or at low thoughts. 

(^^ Manh Dersoml dejects, such as blindness, deafness, or m- 
firmities brought on by age. 

External habit , which includes singularity of man’s speech or 
dM^t, his clothes, behavior, profession, or nationality. 

A ifectatia u^hich. is pretense without truth or sincerity. 

After listing these items as not constituting humor, Congreve 
points out that, although we may laugh at them, real humor exists 
only when it grows out of the man and his character. Using Con- 
greve’s theory of humor and substitutmg the word ‘^comedy” for 
“humor,” we may now consider the last two steps on the ladder of 
comedy — ^inconsi stency of character and comedy of idea s. These 
two belong wholly m the realm of comedy, for each is dependent 
upon character 

A superior example of the first, i nconsistencsi of character j is 
found in The Late George Afley The opening of the second scene, 
when this stuflFy family returns to the drawing room after the 
Thanksgiving dinner, is one of the most humorous of modem 
scenes. An equally splendid example comes later in the same play 
when George Apley, a staid conservative Bostoman of the late 
nineteenth century, is appalled to find his son is enamored of a 
young girl from that “foreign” aty of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
forty miles distant, and again when he determines to be “liberal” 
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and condescends to smoke a cigarette with the young man in whom 
his daughter is interested. The lines he speaks and the business of 
handling the agarette make for one of the finest comedy scenes in 
memory, at least with Leo Carroll in the George Apley role. Qiar^ 
acters completely out of their loca le)_ deliberately^ doing ^mgs 
wholly foreign td ^eir natures, can^cre ate real comedy . This mate- 
naTisiBasIcalljraTong way removed from what we consider to be 
farce. 

In the theatre, as in life, man has attained the pinnacle of humor 
when he reaches what Mr. Thompson has called a cgmed^ijiljdeias 
or sattre. These qualities of humor ar e foun d in man’s ability to 
laugh at that wh ich is most serious or closest to~Tus~Ee art— his 
family filTEiends, his religion, his politics, his country, himself. 
One is ^dTb haveTrear?en^~df HumoFwEen he can appreaate 
the humor of his own pretensions and shortcomings This is some- 
times called high comedy and may be defined as a critiasm of life, 
though we must point out that farce, too, by its treatment is often 
raised to the level of satire. Sometimes the laughter may be vio- 
lent and angry and again delightful, tongue-m-cheek, accom- 
pamed by an intensity of purpose because the characters mvolved, 
and we as an audience, realize the seriousness of their acts and 
thoughts as well as the humor involved in them 

One of the finest examples in Amenca is found in Pd Rather Be 
Right, in which George M. Cohan portrayed the role of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at the very peak of Roosevelt’s popularity in the late 
1 930’s. In this play authors and production lampooned the admin- 
istration and our whole governmental system in a way that no 
other country would have tolerated, with the possible exception of 
Great Bntain. In that country, some half century ago, Gilbert and 
SuUivan made a great contnbution with their satirical treatment of 
English government offiaals. 

The proxumty of farce to comedy is exemplified by the common 
denominator of the highest comedy and the lowest faracal mate- 
rial — ^they both demand a sense of detachment on the part of the 
audience Both frown upon sentiment or sentimentality, and 
neither will tolerate the audience identifying itself with what it 
sees on the stage. Both high comedy and farce regard life objec- 
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tively, and either can be a strong agent toward eliminating social 
injustice or the individual’s deflections in his own personal habits 
As Mohere has wisely said — ^and demonstrated — ^“People do not 
mind being wicked, but they object to being made ridiculous ” 

It must be kept in mind that even though Mr Thompson’s 
ladder indicates farce and comedy matenals as belonging to Affer- 
ent levels, the highest comedy could be made to appear the lowest 
of farce, or the most blatant farce could by its treatment be lifted 
into the realm of comedy. This is by way of saying that nothing m 
Itself need be labeled as either, but that the treatment of the artists 
may make the matenal one or the other 

The diagram and discussion will bear careful study and analysis, 
for if they are understood by the reader they can be of great assist- 
ance m distmguishing between comedy and farce. 


Comedy 

Comedy is the most miscellaneous of all the dramatic forms and 
therefore the most difficult to define. There are some who, when 
in doubt, measure a given play as tragedy, melodrama, or farce, 
and when it has failed to meet any of these requirements, call it 
comedy. We know that it must pres e nt be liev able an d unde rstand- 
aUe characters, that the situatio ns sho uld be both possible an d 
probable , th at it should treat the inc£\d3ual Aid his pers onal pro b- 
lems, an d that it sEou IdT concern th eli^tter adie of life. While a 
comedy may often use a serious subject as its substance, such as 
infidelity, war, communism, tolerance, religion, marriage, or di- 
vorce, it does treat that subject more hghtly than does tragedy or 
melodrama. In comedy the protagonist has the power to alter the 
immediate obstacle in his way. 

Much of comedy is based on madents occurring in the life of 
others which provoke laughter in us, but which we would find un- 
pleasant if they happened to us. In this special brand of com^y it 
is the element of perspective that gives us the detachment we raed. 
The seriousness with which the characters mvolved attack the 
problem provokes us to laughter. This is exemplified by the car- 
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toon of the father leading his small son toward the woodshed and 
carrying a paddle in one hand The caption reads “Dad, you know 
we’re both going to laugh at this about thirty years from now.” 
Perspective is a vital factor m comedy. 

In comedy the protagon ist usually ov er comes his obstacle s, but 
the meansof his success sho^d be logic^ with the laws of fife. We 
may, as an audience, laugh ^the situations even while we sympa- 
thize with the characters. A common belief is that comedies have 
a happy conclusion as compared with tragedy The ending must be 
honest m the spint of the play, and in that sense is happy, but 
three great comedies that do not end happily — ^in the general con- 
notation of that word — ^are The Mtsanthro-pe by Moliere, Volpone 
by Jonson, and Cyrano de Bergerac by Rostand. 

Historically, the Greeks revelled in a rollicking sort of humor 
with much biting satire. The Romans leaned toward buffoonery 
and ingemous plots The Elizabethans gave us the romantic com- 
edy of Shakespeare with its lyncal poetry and light-hearted stones 
of love and adventure, and m addition the comedy of Ben Jonson 
With Its bitter satire and ndicule of the man in the street. 

Moliere is considered to be the greatest writer of comedy who 
has ever lived. His was the most skillful satire, and his plays are 
said to have evoked the “thoughtful laughter” that is the final and 
true test of comedy. This is in contrast with the “thoughtless 
laughter” brought forth by farcical elements. Various names have 
been given this phase of comedy, such as “comedy of manners,” 
“high comedy,” “artifiaal comedy,” and “mtellectual comedy,” 
but the purpose is to satirize the soaal customs of the upper classes. 
They create thoughtful laughter, though they may not stir our 
emotions very deeply. Sheldon Cheney has said.* 

True comedy arises rather out of character, usually the cladi 
of foibles in character agamst common-sense truth, out of the 
vices and weaknesses of human nature held up to ndicule. If at 
the same time sympathy is aroused, the play borders on senti- 
mental comedy. What is generally accepted as essential comedy, 
"high” comedy, is the satinc sort, untmged with sympathetic ap- 
peal. 

* Sheldon Cheney, Tht Theatrt (New York Longmans, Green & Company, 1930), pp 329-330^ 
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After Moli^re the Restoration comedy brought forth the "com- 
edy of manners” of which much has already been written. In 
modem times Bernard Shaw is considered a leader m comedy. In 
his hands Moliere’s comedy of ideas became the comedy of propa- 
ganda, but his grasp of character and his bnlliant mind again made 
us appreciate the value of "thoughtful laughter.” 

No one would question that comedy is one of the most popular 
of all the types, bemg challenged only by farce. If man wants 
escape he can usually find it through laughter, and too often he 
does not care how it is provoked 

The reamrements of coined'^) . A survey of the best comedies in 
twenty-five hundred years of theatre shows that comedy 

.Treats its subject in a lighter vein even though the subject 
ma^^ a senous one. 

(^J_Trovokes what can be defined as "thoughtful laughter.” 
C^ I^I s both possible and probable. 

'C^jGrows out of character rather than situation. 
fT)Is honest in its portrayal of life. 


Farce 

A common error is to use the word "comedy^’ while tlunking in 
terms of farce. Farce is to comed y what melodrama is to tragedy . 
I t consists of exaggerate d inade nts~and characteire with a domin a- 
tion'ol: plot and only a pretense ot reality. More often than not it 
devSo ps on a senes o t misunderstandings between the characters 
liiTOlyedLI "he, gener aliTation is still good that comedy is both 
possible and probabl e, while farce is possible but not very probable . 
Farce has EeaTcalled a purely mathematical sequence of laughs. 
The object of the author is to make the audience believe only for 
the moment. The madents come rapidly, and the whole play is 
very episodic. The audience is given very little time to think, be- 
cause farce portrays the strictly ludicrous m life. If the spectators 
did analyze the action, believability would be sacrificed. Farce de- 
pends upon extreme improbabihty that usually grows out of some- 
one’s mental or physical distress. It is a paradox that this type of 
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humor has always flourished most in ages of great cultural activity 
and refinement. The reason lies in the fact that farce, though im- 
probable, IS usually based on logic and objectivity, qualities which 
are an integral part of education and culture. 

The author of a farce usually asks the audience to grant him a 
few improbabihties at the very beginmng, but from this point on 
he proceeds in a world of reality. It is often true that a farce exists 
when the whole story would evaporate and the play be concluded 
if at any time each character of the story were to tell the whole 
truth However, it is our acceptance of this opening improbability 
or this lack of knowledge shared by all the characters that makes 
the senes of events so highly enjoyable. 

While observing a farce m production we should, with a mo di- 
cuni o f imaginary p ui^sanc^^believe what we are watchmg. We 
may not believe the story or the characters once but of the theatre, 
and perhaps not even during the intermissions, but while the 
actual performance is on there must be a sense of behevability — 
at least in a detached, fairy-story degree. BUthe S'ptrit, The Tam- 
mg of the Shrew, Arsemc and Old Lace, Three Men On A Horse, 
or Amtie Marne would all lose much of their charm without such 
belief. 

The Importance of Being Earnest is one of our best farces, 
though at times the treatment does approach comedy. In it we see 
what would happen if a man were to invent an invalid brother who 
needs his help whenever the man desires to avoid some unsavory 
engagement, and what would happen if one of his friends deaded 
to impersonate that mythical brotW. The story is told that on its 
opemng in London the audience was fairly screanung with 
laughter during the whole of Act I at the author’s witty dialogue, 
but Oscar Wilde was frantically walking the floor backstage. 
When in Act II Earnest enters, walks to the front, and utters the 
one word, “Dead I” the audience burst into applause, and Mr. 
Wdde for the first time relaxed. “At last,” he said, “they beheve 
m the characters and are interested in what they are doing. Until 
now I feared they were only laughing at the lines.” 

Another famous Enghsh farce is Charley^s Aunt, made by Ray 
Bolger mto the very popular musical comedy, Wher^s Charley. 
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As a popular stage piece this has had a truly amazing career. Ludi- 
crous as it IS in content, an audience is ready to accept the improba- 
bihties and howl with laughter in temporary belief — tf the players 
attack these improbable situations with sincerity. Measured by the 
tests which follow, this play becomes an almost perfect example 
of farce. 

The dialogue of farce may run from the epigram of Oscar 
Wilde to the “gag” in the most recent radio or television script. In 
either instance any speech could be given to almost any character 
m the play, for the lines have no speaal relationship to character 
but exist for the laugh value they may possess. We can see the 
logic of this fact when we realize that the term farce comes to us 
from the Latin word meaning “to stuflE ” 

Like melodrama, farce is most delightful when done well. The 
motion pictures lean heavily to this type and in it have done some 
of their most superior work Some years ago there was an influx 
of English farces, notably those of Alec Guinness, which added 
much to our appreaation of their value. 

The requirements of farce. The qualities of farce that have 
been most constant through the ages show that it: 

S Has as Its object notous laughter and escape. 

Asks the audience to accept certain improbabilities, but from 
that point proceeds in a life-like manner, 
possible, but not very probable. 

Is dominated by^situation rather than character, and calls for 
Im^or no thought. 

Must move very rapidly in an episodic manner, and is be- 
lievable only for the moment. 


The Plea for Further Types 

The four generally accepted types of drama have now been dis- 
cussed and we should be able to fit a given play into one of them. 
For years, however, there have been strong cries for further classi- 
fications that would more accurately descnbe many of our modem 
dramas. We have already hinted at such a need in showing the dif- 
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ference of opinion on many scripts that lie close to a borderline 
between types. So many times the deasion by a given cntic will 
depend on his own interpretation or what he reads into the script 
due to his own background or thinking. Connotation is most prev- 
alent in all the arts Likewise it is not uncommon, in production, 
for one type to appear in another classification — and do so very 
successfully. Neither must we deny that the playwrights them- 
selves may frequently break away from a pure type and they must 
be granted this freedom. In doing so they may use such terms as 
drama, senous-drama, comedy-drama, farce-comedy, tragi-com- 
edy, and so forth. Writers cannot, however, always be relied upon 
to have classified their own plays correctly. One of our most 
popular farces, Arsemc and Old Lace, was written by its author as 
senous drama. It was only after he had failed to sell it to a pro- 
ducer that Lindsay and Crouse stumbled upon the scnpt and saw 
in It, with only slight alterations, the laughing qualities that it 
proved to possess in such abundance. 

The writer of melodrama may want to picture the serious side 
of a situation, but does not feel man should always be doomed 
The characters may be deeply affected, but not destroyed. The 
situations are senous, and the truth of tragedy is present without 
Its inevitability. 

Some plays of this nature were discussed under tragedy and 
melodrama. They are the troublesome ones to classify in a manner 
satisfactory to all. Mr, Gassner would place them in the “foot- 
hills of tragedy.” Others who particularly dislike the term melo- 
drama call them senous dramas Many modern dramas such as 
Our Town, Journey^ s End, The Ltttle Foxes, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Outward Bound, The Diary of Anne Frank, A Streetcar 
loomed Desire, and T he Silver Cord would fit admirably into such 
a category The debate regarding the type of such plays as Wifitev^ 
set and Death of a Salesman or Anna Chrtsue might be resolved 
The French would instantly classify these plays under a ,term 
which they call drame. From this some authors have denved the 
word drama as a distinct type, although the Enghsh-speakmg 
countnes have never accepted this narrower definition. 

By the same token, a play might have the general attitude of 
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comedy without its accompanying humor. These might be called 
comedy dramas. They move us deeply, and their conclusions may 
not be completely happy ones Green Pastures, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, What Price Glory, Candida, Point of No Return, and The 
Rainmaker might be cited as examples 

A farce-comedy follows the same pattern as above with a lean- 
ing toward farce, though George Jean Nathan’s famous remark 
might well be considered, in his facetious manner he said that a 
farce-comedy was so named by its author when he realized that it 
wasn’t quite funny enough to be called a farce but was too ridicu- 
lous to be classed as a comedy 

With a full realization that many plays are difficult to fit into 
any pattern, we do feel that further classifications could go on 
and on until they had no meaning whatsoever. For this discussion 
it would seem wiser to think in terms of only the four traditionally 
accepted types, keeping in mind the playwright’s freedom and rec- 
ogmzing that difference of opinion is inevitable. Exceptions to any 
of our prinaples will always be present, but the majority of 
dramas will fall into one of these types. 


The Style of the Play 

We have already discussed the personal style of the artist. His> 
literary approach is known as the aesthetic style and includes the 
- classic, romantic, naturalistic, realistic, fantastic, expressiomstic, . 
etc. Each has dominating charactenstics which will Be~exp1amed. 
Basically, however, the aesthetic style follows one of two routes. 
The playwright in his effort to picture life does it by sug gestion or ^ 
^ imitation. The great literature of past centuries has been more 
by sug^g^fton, but since Hennk Ibsen and the birth of the modem 
drama, playwnghts have used varying degrees of imitation. 

A cntiasm often made by the beginner regarding Shakespeare 
or the Greeks is that their language does not sound “natural” or 
“real.” This cntiasm stems from a misunderstanding of the worfs 
“reality” and “realism.” The first refers to life itself^ the second 
IS an aesthetic term used to denote tim arfst’s^tyle in portraying 
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that reality. The realistic wnter attempts, by imitation, to picture 
the hfe we live and know. In the classic style of the Greeks and 
the romantic style of Shakespeare the characters were just as 
natural and just as real in the worlds of imagination these play- 
wnghts portrayed through suggestion. 

Shakespeare spoke of “holding the mirror up to nature,” and he 
must have felt in 1600 that he was doing just that, but it was the 
nature of his romantic world, not the realistic world of our modern 
school. Reahty in the theatre meant something different to the 
Elizabethan from what it does to our modem audience Shake- 
speare’s characters were not of the street or next-door variety They 
were romantic, imagined characters who were drawn so well that 
they became real mdividuals in a world of theatre or imagination 
rather than in a world of reality. Shakespeare made it sound quite 
natural for Macbeth, on heanng of his wife’s death, to speak the 
beautiful lines: 

Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow. 

Creeps m this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, bnef candle I 
Life’s but a walkmg shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more , it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, fid! of sound and fury, 

Sigmfymg nothmg. 

Likewise, it was real in Shakespeare’s world for Lorenzo to say: 

The moon shmes bnght in such a night as this. 

When the sweet wmd did gently hss the trees 
And they did make no noose, . . . 


In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

In contrast to the beauty of Lorenzo’s speech, the modem boy m 
a realistic play of the twentieth century might easily say: “Wowl 
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What a night for lovin’!” In Shakespeare’s day Lorenzo sounded 
just as ‘‘real”, and there is no question which words possess more 
literary and aesthetic value. 

It IS small wonder that some students of our generation ques- 
tion the reality of Shakespeare’s speech, if they measure it by the 
yardstick used in our realistic theatre rather than the one by which 
he wrote in his romantic one. They have known only the realism 
of radio, stage, motion picture, and television in their generation, 
and they do not realize that this realistic style with which they are 
familiar is only one small segment of the world’s literature and 
that the vast majority of our drama is nonrealistic and falls into 
the aesthetic styles known as classic, romantic, fantastic, symbolic, 
and, in more recent times, expressionistic. An honest evaluation 
of any play demands a knowledge of the style of writing at the 
time of its creation As in modes of dress, so styles of writing have 
changed from country to country, each being the accepted mode of 
theatrical expression m its particular era. 

The classic tradition was given us by the Greek s. It has a certain 
worship of form and orderliness. As a part of the Greeks’ religious 
worship, the theatre was formal. It conformed to the unities of 
time, place, and action, which meant that the play considered a 
single umfied action and took place within twenty-four hours, and 
in one setting or locality. A chorus was usually employed to give 
the necessary exposition, set the scene, and introduce the charac- 
ters. It was a theatre of verse. The Greeks held steadfastly to one 
mood and did not feel that comedy should be mixed with tragedy. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides were the greatest playwnghts 
in this style, and their works still stand among the finest drama m 
all dramatic history They were the theatre of tragedy during the 
fourth and fifth centunes before Chnst, and a truly noble theatre 
It was The English have never taken very strongly to the classic 
tradition. Addison’s Cato is about the only example of strict classi- 
asm. In Amenca Eugene O’Neill borrowed from the Greek 
stones, but wrote more in the realistic style. When Robert Turney 
wrote a modem version of classic style in Daughters of Atreus, it 
promised more in its reading than was realized in its New York 
production. Anouilh’s Anttgone and Robmson Jeffers’ Medea are 
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other notable examples of the Greek style translated into modern 
terms. 

It was the Elizabethans wh o introduced the roma ntic tradition . 
The words “romantic” and “romantiasm” as used here have no 
connection with romantic love or the love of man and woman 
They refer rather to the dramatist’s general style of expression and 
the pnnaples involved in his dramatic construction Romantiasm 
IS the tradition in which Shakespeare is supreme, and his plays 
serve as ideal examples of true romanticism in dramatic history. 
The writing itself is indifferent to form and order. It disregards 
tradition and scorns the practical everyday life. The stones are 
light, interesting, and believable but on a plane of imaginative 
grandeur The characters revolt against a sense of reality and 
represent the idealistic and imaginative side of man. They live 
what seem to be charmed lives with a great exuberance in a world 
of the theatre rather than a world of reality. Their language is 
beautiful and reflects life as we should like to imagine it but would 
rarely expenence. Man’s existence is filled with excitement, sus- 
pense, and success. The setting is usually in some faraway or fic- 
titious place, and the dramatist envisions the whole of bfe through 
rose-tinted glasses. 

Sheldon Cheney has given us a supenor definition of romanti- 
cism.* 

If we accept a broad definition of romantiasm we may visual- 
ize the dramatist as far-ndmg m imagmation, unhampered m 
shaping theatnc action and m choice of characters, wntmg with 
constant reference to the deeper hfe of the human spint, utfliz- 
mg every resource of physical stagmg and acting, choosing prose, 
or verse or silence, and drenchmg the world m sensuous beauty. 

This IS truly a drama of freedom, a drama of beauty and imagina- 
tion and a drama worthy of the theatre. A good example of roraan- 
tiasm in our modem theatre is Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond 
Rostand. 

Until early in the nineteenth century the French dramatists at- 
tempted to follow the Greeks and Romans in what is considered a 
neoclassic style. Dunng the early mneteenth century there grew 

♦Sheldoa Cheney, Th^ Theatre (New York Lonirnaans, Green & Company, 1930), p 411 
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up a school of Romanticists m Fran ce, but they followed a far 
narrower interpretation of that tradition than is found in the 
Cheney definition quoted above, or m any of Shakespeare’s plays 
Their works were sentim enta l and bombastic, attempting not to 
picture hfe but rather td*use”the theatre as an escape from life. 
Their plays were shallow in conception, seeking contrast in char- 
acters, situations, and language Their characters represented all 
classes, but the protagonist more often than not was an illegitimate 
child, a cnminal, or an outcast. Their conflicts pitted innocence 
against vice, and the language was flond and the speech most com- 
mon. They were seeking liberalism in hterature, but they failed 
to lift the theatre with their wntings. 

This false romanticism of the French t heatre became so artifi- 
aal that in about 1880 it ran up against a senous revolt. The 
revolutiomsts, Zola and Becque, fought for the naturalistic thea- 
tre, and cned out for freedom, life, and naturalness in contrast 
to the artifiaality that had grown out of the French romantiasm. 
The answer was Naturalism. This was merely the swinging of the 
pendulum to the opposite extreme. The theatre became more 
scientific than artistic in its effort to present life exactly as it was 
without any effort to theatricalize it. Zola called out for “a. slice 
of life.” He would have that slice of hfe put on the stage, and 
pictured for an audience without any thought of selection or even 
dramatic technique. The Theatre Libre in Pans with Andre An- 
toine as its leader became the center of this movement, and natu- 
ralism was the spint of the day. It had a greater grasp on France 
and Russia than on any other country. As a style it was short-hved, 
for all true artists soon come to realize the basic pnnciple that art 
is not representation but selection, and that great theatre is a 
conventionalized representation of hfe rather than an exact duph- 
cation of it 

Ou t of naturalism grew the r eali stic theatre This, too, pictures 
hfe, but not in stark photographic detail. Rather it selects, ar- 
ranges, and discards. It speaks the language of the people and is 
free from the rules of the classic or the imagination of the roman- 
tic. It stresses the practical everyday details and pictures the ugli- 
ness as well as the beauty of hfe. Man’s problems are discussed. 
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and the characters are those we meet in our daily life, but it is not 
always a systematic picture, for it is colored by the feelings and 
the beliefs of the dramatist This is the style that has been pre,- 
dominant for some seventy-five years — a short period in the span 
of history. 

Expresaonism^is a more recent ^tyle ar^ appeared as a reac tion 
agains t realism It resem bles none ^ the other styles, and " its 
strongest tools includelEe use of the abstract, the author’s imp res- 
sion andTSist ortion, and a strong emphasis on mood . The scenes do 
not alw^s follow inTo^cal order or tell the story in the accepted 
manner. They become increasingly imaginative and sometimes 
even grotesque. Quite frequently only the thoughts of the char- 
acter are portrayed, or the audience is given a distorted view of the 
action as seen through the eyes of the protagonist. Eugene O’NeiU 
used this style in such plays as The Hatry AfSy The Great God 
Brown, and Days Without End. In each case, particularly with the 
use of masks, he moved away from the realistic theatre. Elmer 
Rice’s The Adding Machine, Kaufman and Connelly’s Beggar 
On Horseback, and some of the later work of William Saroyan 
are further examples. Expressionism often deals with modern 
soaal problems and is more often than not senous in nature. It is 
still in an expenmental stage and not as firmly established as are 
those styles previously mentioned. Death of a Salesman was a 
most happy combination of realism and expressionism, shifting 
from the reality of the Loman life in realism to Willie’s own 
thoughts, feelings, and imagination through expressionism 

%mbohsm and fantasy are two a dditional styles. The first teUs 
two stories at once Everyman with its~symBbB: characters is an 
example, and The Blue Bird by Maeterlinck a more recent one. 
Fantasy is purely in a world of the im agination and make-be lieve 
and has fe w limits by which it is bound . Fimiliar examples of fan- 
tasy zxt Tobias cmd the Angel by James Bridie, Mrs McThmg 
by Mary Chase, Blithe Spirit by Noel Coward, and On Borrowed 
Time by Paul Osborn. The television screen has occasionally given 
us some very interesting fantasies when its producers dared move 
away from realism. 

In any given drama it is essential to know the aesthetic style in 
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which the author has written It is the method he has felt was best^ 
for telling his story at that particular time While the classic and 
the romantic are the two basic forms in which we find our greatest 
plays, theatregoers of today are more familiar with the realistic. 
Some who are partial to expenmentation and novelty may find 
great joy and satisfaction in the remaining styles, some of which, as 
we have noted, are still m the process of development. 

In summary, each author tries to picture life in his own par- 
ttcular manner or through his own personality. If he chooses the 
method of suggestion he may turn to the styles of classiasm, ro- 
manticism, fantasy, expressionism, or symbolism. If, however, he 
prefers to picture life by imitation, he will employ naturalism or 
realism. 

A few years ago there appeared a letter to the editor of a metro- 
politan newspaper in which a young cntic was trying to compare 
the stage production of Cyrano de Bergerac in its romantic style 
to a very successful motion picture produced in the realistic 
manner The wnter was crying out for more of the latter and 
wondenng why anyone could possibly favor the ‘‘unreality and 
artifiaality” of Cyrano de Bergerac. Such a comparison is grossly 
unfair from every viewpoint and could never be made by a 
well-informed theatregoer. In these productions the authors had 
chosen different styles in which to tell their stones. The roman- 
tiast chose to suggest life and the realist to imitate it Each was a 
means of giving the audience a vicanous expenence. Each has 
value as an artistic medium of expression An individual may pre- 
fer 6ne or the other, and that preference is based upon his per- 
sonality, education, standards, tastes, background, expenences, and 
even moods of the moment. Although the theatre — ^in its greater 
sense — ^may have lost something in discarding the romantic style 
for the reabstic, it has also gained something. Today we are able 
to discuss our own social problems and to see characters on the 
stage who might live next door. Without our realistic tradition we 
could not have had The Cherry Orchard, Street Scene, Waitmg 
for Lefty, Death of a Salesman, A Streetcar Named Desire, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, or m a more humorous vein, Ltfe With 
Father, Arsemc and Old Lace, Mr. Roberts, or Auntie Marne. For 
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the opportunity to know these plays, however, we have traded the 
dignity and power of the word as well as the exaltation of lan- 
guage and emotion that can be found in the suggestive styles. The 
pnce we have paid for our realism has been an over-all littleness 
of conception, language, and character. This we must not allow 
ourselves to forget when we loudly proclaim our desire for re- 
alism m the theatre. 


The Structure of the Play 

Now that we have discussed the t5^e and style, we must try to 
analyze some of the mechanics involved m the actual writing of 
a play. An interesting analysis of this phase has been given us by 
Arthur Wing Pmero, an English playwnght of the late mneteenth 
century Mr. Pinero would divide this aspect of the playwright’s 
work into two areas, the strategy and the tacttcSy which together 
make up the play’s structure. 

Strategy is the over-all pattern or plan of the play. It normally 
begins with the exDositton ^ whic h tells us who the characters are, 
th eir relationships to each oth er, what has happened previo usly, 
o r what is occumng at this time. Anymaterial that we may nee d to 
mak e us aware of the status quo when the curtai n went up is in- 
c luded in the exposition. Occasionally, as in a mystery play, these 
explanations may be scattered throughout the play, and the final 
bit given us only at the conclusion. This was largely true in Death 
of a Salesman In most dramas this phase ends with th e mcitmg 
mome nt^ or that instant jwhen the equilibn um is upset, when we 
as re aders 'or audience re cogmze a change in the status quo and 
realize that this is wha t the play is goTng~To~bg~gfaout " 'SSKEfethin g 
h appens to change the situation as it. is. I'he next step in the 
strategy is ^t.nsmg actton, which consists of confli ^ and cnse s 
building to a p^ when one of the two cuntfending forces suddenly 
gets ~ah a dvantage over the~othe r. This moment in the~theatre is 
(a lledTthe turmng fotnt, and in a modern ^ay more oftentha n not 
come s at~or near the end of the second act It is that crisis in the 
dramatic action of the play which leads directly to the climactic 
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moment and makes it inevitable. After the turmng point comes 
what has been called the i dhn^ acUon, although t he term isaiQi§- 
nomer, for interest mus^ney^lag at this point. There is usually 
a sli^t dedi ne or at least a plateau in the d rajmtic action uirfaiT 
some newN^ment enters the pi ctur e w hich f urn ishes the int en si^ 
to the dimax , whi ch is the peak_o£.Qur. mterest and, includ es th^ 
answer to thennal question of the play. Th t^ oncluston is a tv ing 
toget ftei^f'fBFvafiWslnLmo aspects, if this has jxat-already been 
done, and e nds with the fall of the final curtai n. The reader will 
note that in the theatre we make a distinction between the turmng 
point and the climax. This is often not done by those who consider 
the drama for its literary values rather than its theatrical effec- 
tiveness. To them the terms are used interchangeably. Milton 
Marx has made such a fine differentiation between turmng point 
and climax that he is quoted here in full .* 

An analogy [between turning point and climax] may help to 
make the distmction clear The turning foint in a man’s career 
would be that action or event that ultimately leads to failure or 
success — ^wmning the first big law case or successfully perfonn- 
mg the first big surgical operation, decidmg to become a cnmi- 
nal by an embezzlement or a forgery, choosing between retaining 
a throne or marrying for love The climax to the lawyer’s career 
might be his appomtment to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
that of the doctor, the saving of the hfe of some personage after 
everyone else had failed, or perhaps nationwide recognition at a 
celebration commemorating many years of service, the climax 
of the cnminal’s career might be a life sentence to pnson, that of 
a king who gave up his throne so that he could marry the woman 
on whom he had set his heart might be some subsequent achieve- 
ment for his coimtry that would list his name among its greatest 
heroes. 

The importance of the climax in a play can hardly be overem- 
phasized It IS the very essence of the structure, for without a 
chmax there is no play. Many playwnghts have admitted wnting 
the climax first and then the rest of the play — ^in other words, 

•Milton Marx, Tht Eitjoyment of Drama (New York Appleton-Centuiy-Crofta, Inc, 1940), 
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wnting it backwards. The^ max mtta tJ3e-lJie- &naI^_j^^ 
of everything that has bee n said o r c^nejbyjthe characters„dunng 
the productibn~It pulls all the threads together, for the whole 
play musOiave Built to this moment. It is the solution of whatever 
conflict may have existed 

One of the most common weaknesses in playwriting is for the 
dramatist to permit his characters to do something at this cruaal 
moment that is not wholly consistent with their natures as the au- 
dience has come to know them. A strong character dare not be- 
come suddenly weak or a weak one show a great strength he has 
never suggested before this moment Any characteristic or action 
on the part of an individual during the climax must have been 
amply motivated dunng the earlier scenes. The climax of neces- 
sity comes very close to the end of the play, for after this moment 
the play is over. There are occasions when two charac ters or two 
stones are almost equar in'interest, ^H in these cases there ma y be 
what IS called an anttcUmax when the s econd, usually the les ser 
ofth^fwo^is^idnunatedT " 

''IFwe wereTo make an historical analysis of strategy in the 
penod of the Greeks and of Shakespeare and of our modern times, 
we would find considerable variation in the strategy The Greek 
pl aywright gave most of his time to the falling action. His exposi- 
tion, mating moment, and nsmg action were furnished by the 
chorus or by messengers and quickly introduced. Shakespeare and 
most Elizabethan wnters were concerned with balanang the play’s 
dramatic action. T he turnmg pomt of a five-act play came in the 
third act. In our modern drama we are concerned mostly with~i3ie 
nsing ^on, whicS’m^arth at~tfafe"'tnfnlrig pomrrs~usualIy much 
neju'er th^e climaxand the conclusio n. Uuite often the clim ax is 
practicallv the conclusion as wel l. 

The reader should by no means take the following diagrams* 
too seriously. They serve only m a general way to give a pictorial 
outline upon which promment playwnghts of each period have 
worked. We would emphasize that their purpose is to show the 
course of the play’s dramatic action rather than the intensity of 

* Adapted from The Enjoyment of Drama, by Milton Marx, pp 76 and 77 Appleton-Centuiy- 
Crofts, 1940 
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interest or of the emotional response on the part of an observer. 

Whereas strategy is essentially literary, the tactics of the drama 
are theatncal. The two abihties do not always go hand in hand. 
Shakespeare and the Greeks excelled in the former and sometimes 
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fell down in the latter. Our modem playwrights are quite often 
most adept at the theatncal but lack artistry in the general laying 
out of the whole play. 

The tactics are defined as the methQd iLU.sed,h 3L.the dramatist to 
i mplement the strategy. T hey inv olve getting his characters on 
and off the stage, giving the audien ce just the information it 
should have at an y given time, andflFurnrlh Tng incidents that will 
keep the^av a live. They include the language of the characters, 
their motivations, the filling in of their backgrounds, and the selec- 
tion of any details that will implement the over-all strategy. 

In the Greek theatre the exposition was handled by the chorus, 
while Shakespeare often had it given as a prologue before the 
opening of the play. The modern wnters have constantly sought 
a new means of presenting this necessary information. At one time 
It was done by two servants discussing the lives of the leading 
characters as the curtain rose on Act I Others have used travelers, 
confidantes, dianes, or letters The best exposition is considered 
to be tha t which no one reco gmzes as exposition. This is called 
“edging It in,” and is at its best'when one in the audience sud- 
denly realizes that now he knows all he should know about these 
characters and the situation as it exists but that he has not been 
aware of the information being given him as such, for the dialogue 
has sounded so much like natural conversation. 

The wnting of dialogue has always been one of the dramatist’s 
major problems Many of our literary masterpieces in the field of 
drama have been done in poetry of one form or another It was 
this fact that led Maxwell Anderson to compose several of his 
plays in a form of verse, the most notable of which is Wmterset. 
More recently the plays of T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry have 
followed this pattern. It is in the realm of dialogue that each au- 
thor has his greatest opportumty to express his own individuality. 
Noel Coward is often accused of being too smart George Kaufman 
likes to turn a phrase or display a wit that makes him distinctive, 
but decreases the individuality of his characters George Bernard 
Shaw and Oscar Wilde too often speak for the characters of their 
plays, rather than permit the characters to be personalities in their 
own right. 
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The personal style of the playwright in respect to his wnting of 
dialogue is something to be espeaally noticed, for conversation is 
a very important part of the plajwnght’s tactics It must always 
sound “real” and “natural” in the style chosen. In the realistic 
school it must never be ordinary conversation, but it must always 
look and sound as if it were. In the romantic or classical school it 
must follow the lofty or poetic quality of that imagined life It is 
the stilted and unnatural language found in most of the plays of 
the nineteenth century, especially the Victorian Era in England 
or the late nineteenth and early twentieth century in Amenca, 
that makes them seem so false and artificial today. 

It IS the task of the playwnght in his tactics to motivate both 
the action and the speech of each of his characters. A lack of 
motivation will cause us to question a play more readily than any 
other factor, unless it is the untruthfulness of the dialogue 

A final test of the playwright’s tactics is how well he has defi ned 
the_ characters of his play, whether they are individuals m who m 
we can believe or whether they are merely stock or stereotyped 
characters chosen for his purpose. SucE~ types include characters 
classe d^ the hayseed farmer, d umb blonde, shopgirl, truck dnyer, 
obnoxious ch ild, o r gossipy old man or woman Th ese are often 
referred to as geometric types. When characters of this kincT^T 
pear over and o^r agai n, they become s tereotypes , or a copy of 
a copy. and ~show little imaginatin n nn th e-part o Fthe playwright. 

Analyzing the strategy and tactics of the drama itself and being 
able to understand the various aspects of its structure is always an 
interesting study. To understand just how the playwnght has 
gone about his job and managed to tell his story in a logical and 
believable manner is no small part of understanding his form and 
technique. 


The Meaning, Nature, and Value 
of the Play 

Thus far we have been concerned purely with the drama’s techni- 
cal aspects Now let us consider the author’s meaning, the nature 
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of the story he has presented, and the values it has as a piece of 
literature — ^in short, the aspects of the play that we will remember 
as an audience. Aristotle called drama “an imitation of an action ” 
Cicero defined it as “copy of life, a mirror of custom, a reflection 
of truth.” Nicoll insisted that it must “arouse, stimulate, or startle 
us.” If a man discusses a play with a friend, he will not often start 
with the style, structure, or even type He is more likely to talk 
about the charactenzattons, the dialogue, the story, the theme, and 
the impact it had on him as an individual. 

The me and 'plo t. It has often been said that the plot is the body 
and die theme the soul of a play Most plays have a conflict of 
some kind, which may be between individuals, between man and 
society, man and some superior force, or man and himself If this 
conflict can also teach some generally accepted truth of life, the 
play will have taken on a deeper and more permanent quality. 
That generally accepted truth is called the theme Few of us 
would demand that every play teach a lesson It is enough for 
some plays merely to furnish an escape or amuse the audience for 
an evemng. 

If an author chooses to wnte the fluff and smart repartee so 
often given us by Noel Coward, S. N. Behrman, or Terrence Rat- 
tigan, he should be given that pnvilege If he chooses to write the 
poetic drama of Christopher Fry or T. S Eliot, then we should ac- 
cept the play on its own terms. We need not prefer it nor praise it 
nor go to see it, but we should not try to compare the work of the 
poetic playwright to that of the escapist or the discussion plays of 
Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, or Galsworthy. This was once expressed 
superbly by Bernard Shaw himself when he answered a cntic who 
complained that Odette was not a great play “Its author never 
meant it to be a great play. The question is how does it rank with 
the type of play it is trying to be? ” 

Albnght, Halstead, and Mitchell have expressed this very well 
in their use of the two words autonomous and heteronomous 
drama.* A utonomous drama exists primarily to delight, amuse , 
enter tain, or move an audience emotTonallv Heteronomous dram a .. 

* H D Albnght, William P Halstead, and Lee Mitchell, Prmctples of Theatre Art (Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955), pp 7-8 
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would stir an audience to some overt action, dem onst rate o r teach, 
lurtFeX-Some prop aganda or persuade . It woul^ the theatreto 
achieve an end that could have been realized equally as well in 
some other medium. It must also use the pnnaples of dramatic art 
that will hold the attention of the audience Bernard Shaw was a 
master with the heteronomous play — so great a genius that his 
plays often are as theatrically effective as they are thought provok- 
ing. One readily realizes that many of our best dramas offer in- 
struction along the lines of morality, politics, psychology, or 
soaology. In fact, it is often difficult to tell just what the primary 
purpose of the author might have been, but this is part of the 
cntic’s responsibdity. 

We can readily see that few dramas are wholly either one or the 
other An extremely heteronomous play would lack artistic quali- 
ties, seem inconclusive or over-long or short. The wholly autono- 
mous play might be very exating or amusing, but fail to project 
any intellectual value and thus be very qmckly forgotten. 

To endure, a play should have a theme It is sometimes sug- 
gested in the title as in Loyalties, Justice, Strife, or You Can*t 
Take It With You At other times it is found in a speech from the 
play Itself, as in Crm^s Wife when the aunt says to Mrs. Craig. 
“People who live to themselves are often left to themselves.” 
Sometimes it is not so obvious but calls for closer study. 

If the author has done his job, we should be able to state the 
theme of his play in general terms and in a single sentence. The 
theme of Hamlet is the failure of a youth of poetic temperament 
to cope with arcumstances that demand action. The theme of 
Macheth is that too much ambition leads to destruction, of A 
Streetcar Named Desire, that he who strives hardest to find happi- 
ness oftentimes finds the least, of Death of a Salesman, the fallacy 
of building a life on shallow or false foundations, and of Green 
Pastures, that even God must change wnth the umverse. 

In many instances several persons may get different themes 
from the same play, each of which constitute a logical truth. The 
same theme may be found in several plays. For example, the 
Hamlet theme is found also in UAiglon, Petrified Forest, Key 
Largo, and numerous others. 
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T he statement of the plav In specific terms is the plot or stor y 
John Van Druten has pointed out an interesting distinction be- 
tween these two words the story is d efined as the listing of th e 
eve nts that happen in their ration to time, w hile the plot ex- 
plains vohy these events o ccur red.* It is the plot with which we are 
novVcbncemedTthe reasons behind the actions of the characters in- 
volved. Plot and theme should go hand in hand. If the theme is 
one of nobility or digmty, the plot itself must concern events and 
characters that measure up to that theme. As we analyze many 
plays, we find that some possess an excellent theme, but are sup- 
ported by an inconsequential plot A fine example of a satisfac- 
tory theme and a weak plot came to us m the 1920 ’s in a comedy 
called Abt^s Insh Rose. It held the stage for many years in a 
continuous New York run. The theme was a good one, namely, 
that a Jewish boy and an Irish Cathohc girl should be able to 
marry and find real happiness. However, that theme was por- 
trayed through a plot so thin and with such stock or even stereo- 
typed characters and situations that neither could measure up to 
the senousness or truth of the theme This weakness was even 
more obvious when an attempt was made to revive the play 
twenty years later. 

Examples of the more frequent fault of supenor plot and little 
or no theme come to us m much of the work of the popular play- 
wright, Noel Coward He is known for his cleverness at makmg 
the most apt remark at the right moment His plots are unques- 
tionably onginal and extremely witty in their conception. His 
plays are very successful, and he has a large following, but more 
often than not, they are utterly lachng in a theme or truth that 
will withstand more than momentary analysis Such plays as De- 
stgn For Lwmg^ Private Lives, Hay Fever, and Blithe Sfint are 
dehghtful, but ephemeral. An audience could believe them only 
while they were being witnessed in the theatre The same criti- 
asms might be given of two of our Amencan playwrights so popu- 
lar in our day — George Kaufman and S N. Behrman. Each is 
able to give us a dialogue purely distinctive and plots cleverly 
enough contnved. Mr. Behrman, we are told, has great fun wnt- 

^ John Van Druten, Playtonght at Work (New York Harper & Brothers, 1953), p 30 
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ing his friends and himself into his plays Usually his chief aim 
IS to present amusing contradictions of psychology as in Wtnes of 
Choice y Biografhy, or No Time for Comedy George Kaufman, at 
his best, can give us The Royal Family or You Can't Take It 
With YoUy but too often he does sacrifice theme for an interesting 
plot and clever lines, as in The M.an Who Came to Dinner or 
George Washington Slept Here We are assured escape and 
momentary amusement, but when the play is analyzed for a 
truth of life or a theme, we either find one so thin that we shall 
not long remember it, or we fail to find one at all Consequently 
these authors, although among our most popular, surely will not 
endure as artists, nor are their plays likely to be revived a hun- 
dred years hence. They but emphasize more strongly the axiom 
that a good plot or conflict is needed for transitory success, but a 
theme is more likely to assure a play of long life. As always, how- 
ever, one could easily name exceptions Few of Shakespeare’s 
comedies possess really worthy themes Charley's Aunt and The 
Importance of Being Earnest are frequently revived, as are such 
pieces as Pierre Patehn or Gammer Gurton's Needle. 

The coordination of theme and plot is the author’s problem. 
This has already been referred to as proportion in pla5nvnting It 
IS the balancing of one against the other Neither should get out 
of control. I f the plot is too strong, we run to poor melodrama o r 
f arce, and if the theme is predominant, we run to the propagand a 
play. 

During war times or great emergenaes we get more than our 
share of propaganda scnpts. The cruelty of the enemy and the 
justness of ourselves are themes dnven home so consistently 
and forcefully that we weary of them. The one-reel propaganda 
films that the government issued during the Second World War 
on Air Raid Precautions y Buying Bonds, Doing Your Bit, The 
Black Market, The Home Front, and so on, often brought moans 
from the motion picture audience because the theme was com- 
pletely out of balance with the story with which they tried to sup- 
port it 

Such old plays as Ten Nights in a Barroom or most of our so- 
called religious dramas are other examples of propaganda plays 
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because undue emphasis is placed on the theme, and the plot does 
not carry its full weight. 

In addition to discovenng the theme and evaluating the plot, 
the dramatic critic must also consider the playwright’s treatment 
It has been pointed out that the same theme is found in many 
plays. Much of the artistry, then, may be found in the manner in 
which the author has handled his matenal 

A casual comparison of Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy 
will show the former blasting away, taking sides, and ardently 
preaching his beliefs. Galsworthy, on the other hand, with similar 
subjects, would weigh one side against the other with all the care 
of a judge and try to avoid any evidence of giving his own 
opinion or of working for a theatrical effect. Even his curtain lines 
would lack the dramatic or theatncal value that another play- 
wnght would try to find for them. 

When in 1938 the Playwnght’s Company was orgamzed in 
New York, the personalities of its five members were analyzed 
by many wnters, and it was generally conceded that they repre- 
sented five very different types Any one might have hit upon a 
single theme, but each would have treated that theme in a dif- 
ferent manner. Maxwell Anderson was the poet and Sidney 
Howard the anstocrat, S. N Behrman was the introvert, Elmer 
Rice, the firebrand, Robert Sherwood was the craftsman. If we 
were to pick a theme at random — ^for example, one that has been 
used frequently in other plays, namely, that “the liberal of today 
is the conservative of tomorrow” — ^it would be interesting to con- 
template what each of these five playwrights would do with its 
treatment. The chances are that Anderson would treat it loftily 
and with considerable seriousness. Sidney Howard, whose un- 
timely death occurred shortly after the organization was formed, 
might have seen in it a conflict between capital and labor and 
through It would have developed sharp charactenzations. S N. 
Behrman would have thrown his emphasis on the dialogue, and 
his conflict, minor as it would be, might have taken place in a 
Park Avenue apartment with professional artists as the leading 
characters. Elmer Rice would have castigated soaety m one way 
or another with the dynamite of indictment and a touch of patnot- 
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ism, while Robert Sherwood would have more carefully built a 
conflict or story based on current events and thus mjected a 
journalistic as well as a possible hterary flavor These are, of 
course, all suppositions, but they are in keeping with the styles or 
personalities of each of these playwrights, and we as critics must 
always consider the treatment or pomt of view along with the 
theme and plot. It is the playwnght’s comment. 

T he greatest single cntiasm of our theatre today is that ou r 
playwnghts speak, b^ Jfer t oo often hav e no thing to sav. They 
lack purpose, skimmmg over the surface and not really getting at 
the reason for or motive behind the characters’ acts This is in- 
deed a weakness if the theatre is to meet its obligations as set forth 
in Chapter 1. 

ILtteratwre or journaUsm Does this play possess the qualities 
of permanence that make it hterature, or is it merely entertain- 
ment for the moment? Is it only “good theatre” because it dis- 
cusses a question, tells a story, or presents a theme that the public 
IS demanding, or does it portray a universal truth? 

Why IS It that so many plays we call “modem” seem to be so 
lifeless when they are revived after, fifty, thirty, or even twenty 
years? We instantly apply the word “oM-fashioned” or “dated” 
and let it go at that. Then there are other plays from the Greeks, 
from Shakespeare and many others of his period, even from the 
Restoration, and certainly from the works of Moliere which, 
when given an adequate production m our modem times, have 
something about them that thnlls us m the theatre. 

The question is readily answered by those who have made a 
closer study of drama. Th e Greeks and Shakespeare were careful 
in select ing their materials" They always looked for some inkling 
of etermty. Their topics were removed from their period. In short, 
they were out of time and out of place. There was no date on 
them, and thus they wrote not of an age, but for all time. 

Likewise, they were extremely careful to avoid ideas or ques- 
tions for debate They went along with the crowd and reframed 
from discussing problems of their own everyday world. The Greek 
wnters of comedy were not so wise. They chose personahtes and 
situations of their penod, and consequently we are unable in the 
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twentieth century, save in a few plays, to understand much of 
what was extremely humorous to them. 

Ibsen chose in many of his social dramas to take a defimte stand 
on current issues and problems that faced his generation. His 
plays had their influence, their points were made, and now an- 
other generation has come to accept as natural the very stand- 
ards for which he fought. Ibsen’s soaal plays seem unimportant 
to an audience not interested in the trends of dramatic literature 
or in the theatre. Though this influence was valuable to mankind 
and sociologically the world is better for having had an Ibsen, his 
plays have suffered in the sense of becoming dated On the other 
hand Shakespeare, Raane, and Corneille were careful to avoid 
issues that might provoke debate in the audience. They talked 
only of those accepted beliefs of their day. They aroused no an- 
tagomsm and presented no controversial ideas — sociological, po- 
litical, or moral 

One method of weighing a play is to examine it for its literary 
or Its journalistic qualities These two means of expressing man’s 
thoughts or beliefs are worlds apart in their objectives Litera- 
ture does not attempt to be novel or new or unusual Its goal is 
not to shock its audience, but to reveal for them some truth that 
the author must share with them. Journalism seeks to be timely, 
to bnng the people the news or events of the moment, to tell them 
what they most want at this particular time, and what is most 
timely today is usually doomed to be most untimely tomorrow. 
Certainly nothing is so dated as last week’s newspaper — ^but at 
that time it was something we awaited with keen anticipation. To a 
great extent Ibsen and Shaw and Dumas were journalistic so far 
as material was concerned, but as artists the first two were able 
to raise, through their treatment, the general level of their fin- 
ished work 

To the journalist facts are important as facts. The war news, 
the political convention or campaign, the doings of our neighbors, 
unusual tidbits of local, national, or international importance are 
read and discussed today, but considered out-of-date tomorrow 
In direct contradiction, the literary man is interested not in the 
facts as facts, but only insofar as they represent recurrent truths of 
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human existence. The journalistic writer hurries to his typewriter 
and gets out his daily article because the public wants him to speak. 
There may really not be a story worthy of his time, but he has so 
much space to fill. He may have nothing of importance to say, but 
there is a deadline to meet The public and the subscnbers expect 
their paper or their magazine at a certain time each day, week, or 
month The journalist wntes because his public demands it. This 
IS also true in nearly all the radio and television drama we hear 
and see today, which may partially excuse its general low calibre. 
On the other hand, the writer of literature writes, not to meet a 
constant demand or a deadline, but because he has something to 
say Journalism is motivated externally, and literature grows out 
of an inward impulse on the part of the wnter himself 

The average person purchases the newspaper or reads the article 
that expresses his views Editors, in turn, often find what the 
public wants and give that to them, regardless of whether or not 
it is what they need to be told. Majonties are often favored, for 
journalism is an enterpnse, a business, a profession In contrast, 
literature is a religion, and the author has a greater freedom for 
expressing his own ideas. The market and the royalties may be 
smaller, but he is permitted clearer thinking On many important 
issues of the past we can, in the light of time, see that the majori- 
ties were wrong and the minorities nght. 

Many of our most successful New York productions are little 
more than dramatized newspapers When an author selects a 
subject because he feels the audience wants him to talk about it 
rather than because he personally has a story or a truth to tell, it is 
usually journalistic. 

A study of our New York stage over a number of years will 
show the drama running along strangely similar lines in any given 
season. A play appears and achieves some success Instantly other 
writers, anxious to partiapate in the banquet table of that par- 
ticular season, rush to their typewnters. In one season the offer- 
ings run to mystenes, in others to newspaper offices, to musical 
versions of recent plays, to dramas of historical or biographical 
badcgrounds, to peace plays, to war stones, to discussions of spe- 
cial soaal problems, to nationalistic or patriotic themes, to propa- 
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ganda on some current discussion or belief In each instance the 
professional cntics begin to complain very shortly that they would 
like a change from the diet, but so long as the audiences attend, 
the journalistic plaj^vright will continue at work. 

Now and then a play that has a journalistic bent may also pos- 
sess a truth that has literary qualities as well. When Russia 
attacked Finland, Robert Sherwood was so moved by the injustice 
of a great nation turmng on a smaller one that he put his strong 
resentment into There Shall Be No Night With Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt it attained great success both in New York and 
on the road. It was extremely timely, for the events were occur- 
ring at that very moment. Then the tables changed, and Russia 
joined the Allied cause. Mr. Sherwood, now sensing that the 
political regime in Finland was not as he had thought it to be, 
closed the play’s run Journalistically, it had become dated, but as 
literature its theme told a universal truth, namely, that “there 
shall be no mght when man’s intelligence has reached the point 
where he realizes the futility of war ” Because of the theme, and 
because it was equally true regardless of the countries mvolved, he 
revised the play, making Greece the country attacked and Italy 
the aggressor. Early m 1957 the same play was again revised and 
presented on television with Hungary as its background. 

After the first revision Mr Sherwood was cntiazed for insin- 
centy and accused of joumahstic wnting or jumping on the band- 
wagon of popularity, but we must remember that the world was 
changing rapidly and with it Mr Sherwood’s thinking. Was it not 
possible that the basic theme of the play was of greater truth and 
significance than the conflict, surface acts, and personalities in- 
volved in the plot? The illustration is given to show that in the 
hands of a good craftsman as well as an artist, a journalistic play 
may also possess literary qualities. 

A play, then, might be both literary and journalistic, but the 
one that is envisioned in an “out of time — out of place” atmos- 
phere has a greater opportunity of living than one speafically 
dated by events, characters, or debatable issues. 

MoraUty or immorality. There are undoubtedly those who 
would question the inclusion of this section under the play and 
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the pla3rwnght. They might easily consider the whole discussion 
as a matter of taste rather than morality, or point out that one of 
the world’s eternally unanswered questions is “What is moral?” 
Any individual’s personal ideas of what is right or wrong — 
bigoted, narrow, broad, or free as they may be — ^grow out of his 
own background, experiences, traimng, thinking, and religious be- 
liefs, and these conceptions are influenced by time, by country, and 
by commumty, they vary from family to family, and even within 
the family group itself. 

This lack of any absolute standard only makes the playwright’s 
task more complex. The community or educational theatre fre- 
quently finds Its selection of plays greatly limited on this account. 
Even the professional field is often threatened with censorship. 
The motion picture and television are constantly faced with what 
they can do and say and what they dare not It is most important 
that some artistically honest critena be found for determining the 
morality of a play if we are to answer cntidsm intelligently when it 
is presented by the more vocal segment of the audience whose 
personal moral codes may not be compatible with what the play- 
wright has wntten. 

A long dissertation could be wntten on freedom for the artist 
or on a plea for broadmindedness on the part of the audience, but 
neither would help to answer the fundamental cnticism that a 
given play or some part of it is immoral What we must establish 
IS some basic and honest measunng stick in the hope that the in- 
telligent theatregoer can evaluate what he sees and hears and thus 
deade for himself. Few would deny our premise that the theatre 
IS a reflection of hfe It follows logically that its duty, then, is to 
picture life truthfully as well as artistically. It must not show only 
one phase of hfe or the little segment with which an mdmdual 
approves, but all hfe of all classes and groups and personahties 
and ages We do not necessanly agree with the man who said. 
“Good plays are only wntten about bad people,” but we do con- 
tend that if some evil does not appear in a play to conflict and con- 
trast with the good, we do not have a very satisfactory play. It is 
only w hen the supposed evil succee ds nr is pmspd ns snrh 
play can justly be c alled immoral bv anv honest standard. 
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That times and ideas change is illustrated in the fact that Ibsen’s 
DolPs House and Ghosts were considered most immoral when first 
written Mrs Fiske was so desirous of playing the role of Nora 
that she first enacted it on an improvised stage in the lobby of an 
hotel. She had been demed the use of a theatre because the audi- 
ences of England and America were not ready to accept the idea 
of a woman’s leaving her family and home The conservative 
cntic, William Winter, condemned Hedda Gabler, Rosmersholm, 
and Ghosts on the grounds that they were immoral. His premise 
was that the subjects discussed had no place in the theatre. His cry 
was 


There are halls to be hired There is an audience for the lec- 
turer, if lectunng would serve any good purpose There are so- 
cieties of learned men who study sociology and are ever ready 
to accept illumination on the subject from anyone who can pro- 
vide it Why inflict the stage with inquiry as to “onginal sin” or 
the consequence of ancestral wickedness or the moral obliquity 
resultant from hereditary diseases or the various forms of cor- 
ruption incident to vice and crime? Since when did the theatre 
become a proper place for a clinic of horrors and the vivisection 
of moral ailments? 

In opposition to him Harrison Grey Fiske, through the New York 
Dramatic Mirror y spoke the feelings of his wife and himself in 
saying: 

Truth will not down, and the speaker of it must sooner or 
later be heard Ibsen is the apostle of truth, and his drama means 
something that is human. 

History has proved Fiske to be right and Winter in error, for 
Henrik Ibsen’s plays have withstood the test of time. Today their 
themes are so generally accepted that they are written into the 
laws of our land. It is dijSicult for us to believe they were ever 
considered immoral. Unquestionably they have been great factors 
m enlightening a public on issues that needed to be brought into 
the open for discussion One of the obligations of an audience to- 
day, as in Ibsen’s day, is to question in their own minds the validity 
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o£ their own code of ethics or their own thinking on moral issues. 

Today the items most often condemned by this small segment 
of the audience are the elements of sweanng, dnnkmg, and any 
suggestion of sex deviation or laxity Why an audience, consaous 
of the fact that these “sins” do exist in the world and that one or 
more of them may even be practised by their own acquaintances or 
fnends, should frown upon their appearance in the theatre is be- 
yond comprehension. The fact that they do is common knowledge 
Like the proverbial ostrich, these individuals would bury their 
heads in the sand or close their eyes to the things they do not want 
to see They would judge the world by their own individual codes 
of morahty and on that basis would rate themselves as above re- 
proach. By those same codes, they would devaluate the moral 
standards of those who do not believe exactly as they Such so- 
called “sms” need not be endorsed, but they should be recog- 
nized as existing in life, and if the artist is to portray life he may 
need to include them. If the character is a sweanng or a dnnkmg 
man, it is more moral and honest to picture him thus than to lie 
about his character. The audience need only remember that the 
plajTwnght IS writing about a particular character, not all men, and 
should see and understand that character as an individual . In 
short, it IS the ob ligation of the audience to jud^e the characters 
of a ‘p lWin terms of life 

Ibsen does not say that all women should leave their husbands, 
but that Nora — ^this one woman who is not permitted to be an 
adult, have a personality, or live a life of her own — does have the 
right to walk out of her home and leave her family. 

Ju^ so long as the autho r Has a into the lives of his 

cha^cters and pictures t hem as they are, the play is moral. I f he 
makes hiFaudience admire a vile character or invents e xcuses 
situMibns ttefhaVB'ntr^xcngej'laudslEe villaihy i^thin the charac- 
tem, ail'owg weakness to be’TewardedTdfliesTnany v^jibout Jus 
characters, then we m ay sav t h e plav is imrnnra.]. _ 

We hear much about the coarseness m the plays of the Restora- 
tion and how they portrayed the bawdiness of the times. In spite 
of their apparent lewdness, they did portray truth and pictured 
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life as it was. It was Charles Lamb who pointed out that, in spite 
of the audience being shocked at what the characters did and said, 
it was always made very evident that no good person was per- 
mitted to suffer on the stage and that the characters lived “in a 
world of themselves — almost a fairyland, and in their own world 
the creatures are not so bad.” 

Chicago prohibited the playing of Tobacco Road, with Henry 
Hull in the leading role on the ground that it was an immoral 
play. Any intelligent and honest person who saw Mr. Hull in this 
play must have felt that this prohibition on the grounds of im- 
morality was unjust. Both Mr. Hull and the entire company made 
of that play a truthful, and for that reason a moral, picture of life 
along Tobacco Road After the language of the first few minutes 
had come to be assoaated with the characters as they were, one 
forgot the profanity as profanity. The play was conceived honestly, 
and the characters played with sincenty. It was far more moral for 
the author to employ the language he did than to have substi- 
tuted something less fitting. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the discussion here concerns the production starnng Henry 
Hull. Had the Chicago authorities forbidden the appearance of 
the same play as performed by some later compames, the ruling 
could have been more easily understood, for in their effort to 
capitalize on the publicity given the prohibition in Chicago and 
their appeal to a less discermng audience, these later companies 
reduced the play to uninhibited farce. They played it solely for 
laughs rather than the near tragedy intended They made the 
most of all profanity and unsavory situations. All the aspects of 
the play that had been cntiazed were emphasized for sheer effect, 
rather than as character traits of the unfortunate mdividuals por- 
trayed by the playwright. I 

One may not personally like sweanng. With rare recent excep- 
tions (and Clark Gable’s classic “I just don’t give a damn I” as 
Gone Wuh the Wmd^s tag line) the movies have steadfastly cen- 
sored any strong slang or profamty, and have thus played beauti- 
fully into the hands of those provinaals who choose to believe that 
swearing does not exist. However, on the subject of dnnking. 


no 
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equally as taboo to some in the audiences, the motion pictures have 
not only gone all the way, but have even earned it to the pomt of 
making it appear that by way of excess drinking one might even 
accomphsh a goal otherwise unattainable. Television has followed 
the motion pictures very closely. 

The whole question of morahty is as involved as human nature 
itself, but the basis for determining morality in the theatre should 
be one of honest and objective analysis Such an approach would 
demand that since a play purposes to give a picture of life, we 
must always measure the play m terms of life. With this funda- 
mental pnnaple m mind we may then ask three specific questions: 

1. Has the playwnght lied about these characters? If at any 
point he has, he should be condemned. If he has been truthful 
about them, he should be praised, and the play is essentially 
moral. 

2 Has the author permitted any evil or wrong to be rewarded? 
Have the wicked achieved their goal because of or through their 
wickedness? If so, the play may be left open to the charge of be- 
ing an immoral play. 

3 Has the author, m this play, clouded in the minds of his 
audience their basic beliefs m the idea of what is nght and what 
is wrong? If he has, then the play may be, again, open to the 
charge of being immoral. 

If we have been completely honest in judging a play in terms of 
life rather than our own conception of what we believe life should 
be, and may still answer any of these three questions in the affirma- 
tive — ^then we have the right personally to consider this play as 
immoral The mere presence of material we do not approve does 
not in Itself constitute immorality by any just or artistic standard. 

Finally, we would further emphasize that the artistic merits of 
a play are not necessanly affected by a deasion as to its morality or 
immorality. The purpose of this discussion has been to find a ter- 
minology. We have merely presented what we considered basically 
honest criteria for evaluating the work of a playwnght when his 
effort may not agree with the moral or religious beliefs of some of 
its audience. 
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The Final Tests of a Great Play 

Can this play stand alone, or is its success dependent upon the 
work of the actors, the techniaans, the director, or the over-all 
production? What are some simple tests of a great play? So often 
we in the audience are carried away by the theatre’s own contribu- 
tions that we are unable to distinguish between them and the in- 
herent values of the drama itself. Sardou in his time and Clyde 
Fitch in his were thought to be far greater pla 5 rwnghts than they are 
considered today. They were fortunate in having available for 
their roles the divine Sarah Bernhardt and the great Richard 
Mansfield, respectively. These actors made the plays appear to 
have far greater meaning than they have shown themselves to 
possess since the death of these actors Likewise, the acting of 
Joseph Jefferson made Rtf Van Wmkle known as a great play. 
When Jefferson was no longer able to appear in the role it came 
to be recogmzed as very mediocre, and since his death it has 
rarely been produced — certainly never with the success enjoyed 
by that superior comedian Very often the convmangness of the 
acting will hide the weakness of the wnting 

In the same manner, a magnificent production can easily blind 
the sensibilities of the average audience. An excellent comment on 
this IS a remark by Tallulah Bankhead to the late Alexander 
Woollcott. They were attending an extravaganza that might call 
forth all the Hollywood adjectives in regard to its setting, its 
lighting, its expensive costumes, the beauty of the chorus, and the 
magmtude of the entire production As the performance unfolded 
m all its splendor. Miss Bankhead is said to have whispered to Mr. 
Woollcott. “You know, Alec, there is less in this than meets the 
eye.” 

The theatre must substitute spectacle as a last resort and only 
when the playwright has not introduced enough of the human 
element to hold the attention of an audience. 

A translation of Aristotle’s Poettc s would, in mo der n ter ms, list 
SIX elem ents of the~3rima. They are plot or story, idea or th eme,' 
mood or atmosphere, character, dialogue, and spectacle. Most 
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dramas ■will emphasize one, two, or three of these elements. A 
very important step in our understanding of the playwnght’s work 
will be to recogmze just where he has focused his attention. 

The drama itself is only one of the many elements with which 
we shall be concerned when it becomes a theatre production, but 
It IS the starting point. It is this playwnght’s work that all the 
other artists in the theatre must interpret for the approval of the 
audience They ■will use every means within their power, but must 
always come back to what the drama itself is — ^what it says, where 
Its emphasis lies, what the characters would have us feel, and in 
total what the pla3Tvnght was essentially trying to say or do. 

Although every playwnght must be given the opportumty of 
wnting as he desires — and many times a playwnght is not trying 
to write a great play — ^it is only fitting that in concluding this chap- 
ter we list what this particular theory of dramatic critiasm would 
consider the tests of a really great play 

First, It should have done more than merely hold our mterest 
or entertain us for the moment. It must have been really effective 
in some very defimte respect such as mo^ving us emotionally with 
Its beauty or with its truth, and it must have had sufficient strength 
to sway our thoughts. To fall down on any of these points is to 
weaken its nght to this distinction. Joseph Mersand has sum- 
manzed what we would endorse as five very pertinent requirerr 
mpnt^ nf thprnily great plnyr These are his questions * 

Does the plav 

. . possess universality of appeal in time and spac e? 

. . create living characters in convinang situations ? 

• • • s tir, move, ennch, or transform u s? 

• • • e giress its thnupht in beautiful or appropriate languag e? 

. . . tea ch life’s meamng and strengthen our own hand m f ac- 
ing life’s problems? 

* Joseph Mersand, ThePla^ithe Thtng (New York Chaphooks, 1941-1948), pp 32-39 
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Acting 

and the Actors 


Ihe art o£ acting is one of the most fascmating areas of 
human endeavor. From earliest childhood we find ourselves escap- 
ing into the realm of “let’s pretend.” There are few persons who 
are not convinced that they could act. Ask someone to play the 
piano, pamt a picture, design a costume, or budd a set, and he will 
probably answer “Oh, I couldn’t. I have no traimng. I wouldn’t 
know how to begin.” But ask the same person to take a part in a 
playt There may be a momentary hesitation, but there will also 
be a reaction of pleasure. Though he may decline, it will be on 
the grounds of previous commitments or lack of time in a busy 
schedule — ^not from a feeling of incompetence in handlmg the 
part. The prmapal reason for this situation is that good actmg 
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looks so easy and so natural. The finer the performance, the surer 
the uninitiated will be that “all one has to do is to learn his hnes, 
get on the stage, and be himself.” How very far from the real truth 
of the matter this is I 

George Jean Nathan has said “Cntiasm of actin g amounts t o 
litt le' more, save on its Jtiighest levels, than a reflection of the 
cn Sc*s notion of himself in t he actor’s role.” George Kelly has ex- 
pressed this universal phenornenon in an mterestmg httle comedy 
entitled The Flattering Word. The theme is that to make a fnend 
you need only tell a person he should be an actor, for that truly 
IS the flattenngword. 

Actin g is a splendid means of self-exp ression. It p ermits ihe 
indivi dual the opportumty of getting out of h imself, bei ng som e- 
one el se, hving in his imagination, and expe rienci ng emotions an d 
situa tions often denied him in his everyday existence . To those on 
the~side lines the hfe of the actor would seem to be a round of 
interesting expenences, public acclaim, applause, curtain calls, easy 
living, and personal freedom. Actors are always in a position of 
prominence. To the general public they possess a beauty, a charm, 
and a personality not often found m their own mundane lives It 
is little wonder that from afar the actor’s hfe looks so fasanating. 

T he trutb^ however, is quite the contrary, for the profession is 
^ an easy one It involves hard work and senous training , 
vogl lv. physically, and mentally Tt demands personal sacrifices, 
for the theatre is a jealous mistress. It requires God-given talent 
and an ability that entails long hours of study and intense concen- 
tration, great imagination, persistence, and determination. These 
are the requisites not recognized by those who claim that anyone 
can act. Histoncally, acting is one of the most ephemeral aspects 
of the theatre, but at the moment of its existence it may be the 
most rewarding Once the actor’s performance is concluded, it 
hves only in the memory, and when the last individual who wit- 
nessed the gemus of Edwin Booth or Joseph Jefferson is dead, the 
contnbutions made to man’s aesthetic pleasure by these artists will 
have gone out of the world forever. 

During and immediately after a given perfor mance it is ofte n 
the work of the actor that commands tKe~greatest attention. It is 
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not unusual for the playwnght, technicians, and director to be 
completely overshadowed by the performance of some actor which 
electnfies the audience History abounds in exating stones about 
the great moments on the stage of such actors as Kean, Forrest, 
Booth, Cooke, Bernhardt, Duse, Garrick, Burbage, Siddons, Mat- 
thews, the Barrymores, and many others All these artists had 
their triumphs, heard their applause, took their bows, read their 
notices, and were heroes of the hour, but the future will find these 
moments recorded only in books or in the memones of those who 
were pnvileged to witness the performance We have photographs 
of the scenery and costumes, and we can read the play, but the 
work of the actor lives only for the moment. In the twentieth cen- 
tury we have perfected a method of recording the voices and ac- 
tion of these artists For those who have seen the actual perform- 
ance, these recordings or pictures can rekindle the flame, but for 
those who have only the mechanical reproduction, the all-impor- 
tant human quality is lacking 

Just as good acting is more difiicult to attain than it woul d ap- 
p ear to the average theatregoer, so is its evaluation. Critics ot the 
^st have not been able to agree upon the relative merits of our 
greatest actors. If experienced critics are divided in their opinion 
on the work of the giants, then it must follow that lesser cntics 
might find greater difficulty in agreeing on the art of lesser actors. 
One need only read the major cntics of the New York papers the 
mormng after an opening to understand that even the most ex- 
perienced professionals may run the gamut in their evaluations of 
the actor’s work Every player may be mentioned in one or more 
of the reviews, but his work may have been ranked from high 
praise through the cursory dismissal of being “adequate m the 
role” to downnght adverse cnticism There are many reasons for 
this, but it would seem to have been stated as clearly and concisely 
as possible by an old and well-established actor who once said: 
“Don’t ever forget that acting is a matter of opmion ” Acting is 
b ased primanly on emotion, and emotions w ill always cloud an 
o bjective viewpoint. 

P erhaps nowhere in the theatre is the element nf . prf^jndir e 
more involved than m the analysis of acting We like or dislike 
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an actor, although it may be impossible to give any logical reason 
for our view These prejudices are often purely psychological in 
their nature. Many of our most popular actors of the day have at - 
tai ned their status not through talent nr imaginative acting, but 
onl y because of a personality, appearance, or charm that has caught 
the im agination of a largi^-qp-gm^nf- nf thp. populatiorLand thus W on 
for t hem great rp.piitatinn A...a&-nntnrs- Although these individuals 
— and many could be named without difficulty — ^rank high in 
general esteem, they are utterly lacking in dramatic talent and 
owe their current success only to these public prejudices by which 
they have been elevated to their prominent position 

John Mason Brown has called t hese the actors of 
menf^xhev Fave rea ched their posttmn not through artistic m ent, 
but because they are fortunate enough to possess a par ticular 
qual ity that is m demand at the moment This may be a laii^, a 
walk, an abihty to wear clothes (or not to wear them), a pecuhar 
charm, or some unique physical or vocal charactenstic. 

Recently a representative from one of the major motion pic- 
ture studios visited a summer theatre company as a talent scout. 
On his arrival he questioned the director ‘‘What do you have 
for me?” The director began to enumerate the particular talents 
of two young men, and the scout asked about their height When 
informed that they were about five feet eight or nine inches, he 
shook his head and said “Sorry, we are only interested in men 
who are six feet or six feet two, and look as if they might have 
been born m Iowa or Texas ” Following the evening performance, 
where he had been particularly impressed by the acting talents of 
a very attractive, dark-complexioned young man, the scout ap- 
proached him and said. “You have a great talent, and ten years 
ago I would have given you a screen test, for at that time the pub- 
lic wanted your type.” 

We would not adversely cntiaze these individuals who have 
attained a certain success, but it is important that an honest under- 
standing of their work should include an ability to explain why 
they have become so popular. 

An other reason for the difficulties of drama tic cntiasm is the 
rapid e volution of acting style. W e need only observe~a ten-year- 
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old motion picture to realize that acting changes almost as rapidly 
as does the style in dress 

Furthermore, the mdividual acting in the theatre may change 
from performance to performance in the same play. It may be al- 
tered by the physical or mental changes in an mdividual actor or 
by these same vanables in other members of the company. It can 
come also from the reaction of the audience. Helen Hayes has 
said that her acting varies considerably for matinees which are at- 
tended largely by women, for the evening performances early in 
the week, and for the holiday crowds on the weekends The reader 
IS once more referred to the article by Howard Lindsay in Chap- 
ter 6. 

A featured player who has worked for years with one of our cur- 
rent stars has said that this actor’s greatness is never fully realized 
except by the opemng night audiences, either in New York or on 
the road. The over-aU pattern is the same, and he may never give 
what could be called a bad performance, but the little nuances, 
that extra something that lifts and captivates an audience, are not 
always so sure to be present as on opemng nights This is not in- 
tentional on the part of the actor, it is just that the critics and 
first mght audience bring to him an added stimulus. In an effort 
to keep the actors ever on their toes, Vanety Magazine, a publi- 
cation of the theatre, does a senes of what it calls “follow-up re- 
views,” by which plays are covered after they have been runmng 
for several months or a year They often find the acting greatly 
altered from the earlier performances. 

It is wholly unjust to engage in group discussion on the work of 
any actor in the legitimate theatre unless the partiapants have 
attended the same performance. Furthermore, it is often difficult 
to distinguish between the actor and his role. How often an ac tor 
ha s been praised for speaking witty Imes when the credit reall y 
belon gs to the plavwnght! How often an actor has been crit i- 
g zed adversely when the author has given him an unsympath etic 
pa rt or one that merely supports or “feeds” the protagonist or 
so me more popular character so far as the audience is concer ned. 
Such parts axe often referred to as “ thankless fnr flip, grtnr 

often receives little credit for what is a fine piece of acting. A third 
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equally common falla cy is to bestow more praise on a mediocre 
actor es pecially suited to his role than on a vastly superior artist 
n ot so well cast . 

Even though we may vinderstand and agree that the actor’s sole 
job is to interpret the role as it has been given him, we may as 
cntics vary widely in our opinions of his interpretation. It is here 
that we must once more be remmded of the importance of judging 
the acting only through an application of the three prinaples of 
Goethe E ven in s o doing we must n ot forget that the act or is dif- 
fe rent from any other artist, for he is his own instrument and his 
o wn medium. His profession is to be someone else, but always t o 
do so in terms of himself. His work will always be the result of 
his looks, size, age, figure, voice, temperament, and personality, 
for actors are people who are appraised as works of art. Henry 
Irving once said *‘ What makes a popular actor? — ^physique What 
makes a great actor? — ^imagination and sensibility.” 

Even professional critics are frequently fooled by an actor’s 
personal qualities which, though an important part, are not the 
whole of acting. After John Kerr’s third Broadway appearance 
Enc Bentley wrote in his criticism “When I praised Mr Kerr in 
two earlier plays, I thought I was praising acting I now wonder 
if I was really praising a certain sort of personality — ^perhaps only 
a certain sort of sex appeal emanating from a pouting, indolent, in- 
solent sort of face and a helpless, dead voice In the next role he 
undertakes, let Mr. Kerr prove me wrong ”* 


The Nature of Acting 

Some recognized cntics refuse to define acting at all. They agree 
only that acting is never an im itation, but rather that the actor is a 
ti ^slator — ^not lit prally hni- imaginatiyply — ^ that he re-presents 
th e character conceived by the playwnghf by alln wing that charac- 
te r to pass through his own personality, and thus he (the actoiT 
a dds something mystic to the performance. 

In our search for some prinaples on the subject of acting, let us 

* Eric Bentley, Wte Zf Theatnf (Boston Beacon Press, 19S6), p 6. 
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turn to a few definitions that are most commonly used The first 
that comes to mind is “Acting i s make-believe.” On the surface 
this seems wholl y loScal andWpIe T If it were suffiaently com- 
plefe to cover the art of acting, it would be a happy solutio n Cer- 
ta inly acting IS make-believe, but it is much more l If it were that 
alone, then the most perfect actors in the world would be a group 
of children happily imagimng a situation of their own choosing. 
Who has not watched such a drama as a group of youngsters 
playing house, cops and robbers, cowboys and Indians, or any num- 
ber of similar make-believe situations? They are completely at 
ease and very natural in their voices and actions, for their imagina- 
tions are working in high gear 

If, however, this same group of children is placed on a stage or 
asked to enact the same lines from a memorized script, they im- 
mediately become frightened, didactic in their delivery, stiff in 
their actions, self-conscious in their approach, utterly devoid of 
emotion, and ineffective as actors What do they lack? Techmquet 

So our first defimtion falls short It fails at once to make acting 
an art because it has eliminated the very essence of all art. “Fine 
acting,” says Sarah Bernhardt, “is not a gift of the gods It is the 
ultimate result of a willingness to acquire techmque by constant 
attention to petty details. No actor ever became great overnight 
who had not spent weary months m the acquisition of technique ” 

Another definition sdso carries some truth and is quite satisfac- 
tory for one school of acting It says that “Acting is the art of 
throwing away your own personality, taking on that of another, 
and making that assumption seem real to the audience.” 

In the days of the old stock company, when each actor was re- 
quired to play a new role every week and sometimes more than 
one role m a single play, always submerging his own personality, 
this might have been a logical answer. A member of the audience 
once praised Edwin Forrest in his role as Lear by saying “I felt 
that you acted King Lear magmficently.” Mr. Forrest angnly re- 
plied “Acted' By God, I am Lear'” There are many other great 
actors now and in the past who might find this definition sufficient 
to encompass their work They are often called the impersonators 
On the other hand, there is always an abundance of fine actors who 
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thatis^ hmig rep-eset^d. 

This definition seems to encompass the techmque, the various 
schools of acting, the element of illusion so necessary in the theatre, 
and the umty of the acting with the play and style — all vastly im- 
portant considerations, one or more of which had been omitted in 
each of the other defimtions. 
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The wor d “art” implies control, selection, form, and techmque. 
‘‘C reating an illusion of naturalness an d realit 3 ^’ establishes ou r 
p nnnplft of holding a mirror up to life and still making it seem 
re al rather than he real. “Suited to the play” gives a free rein to 
the style o f the actor’s p^formance. “Jb^enod and character being 
represent^” furnishes the fin al freedom of creation in cha racter 
delineafi'6n"and“ use“oT“tEe actor*s own physical and imaginativ e 
assets. 


The Schools of Acting 

In our search for a satisfactory definition of acting we have men- 
tioned those actors who in a large sense seemed always to play 
themselves — t he person ality actors — and those who would cast oflF 
their own personality and adopt that of another person — the im- 
p ersonator. In essence we have already classified actors into two 
groups. There are few actors whom we could place wholly in one 
or the other, and it is doubtful if many actors consaously think of 
themselves as belonging to either school. Actors in their study are 
more likely to talk about their approach to a role, their personal 
style of acting, one of the many “methods,” or even the age-old 
discussion of jeelmg versus not feeling the part. 

V F or the sake of classification, we might sav that acting fall s^ 
r oughly, into two general schools (1) those personality actors 
wh ose performances nearly always approach a clo se resemblance 
to themselves as we know them, who be long especially to the re- 
al istic theatre and linteipret a part in terms ot their own pe r- 
so nality, ( 2 ) those actors who seem always to lose thd r own 
ide ntity or personality in the character, not necessarily throu gh 
make-up, but by the alteration m their body, voice, physical move- 
me m, and all outward characteristics I 'hey seem to become ~th e 
c haracter they portray by disguising their own personality to 5t ~ 
the part. The first group we shall call the Tf it.ftr'jir/tt. Arc anri r.n*n^ 
menterst which implies much more art than just being a personalit y 
actor, and the second, the Impersonators . - 0 clanfy as si mply as 
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p ossible, the first brings the character of the play to h imse lf and 
ina kes it over to fit his own personal cha racteristics, but also m- 
terfrets or comments on the role. The second goes to the char- 
acte r ancfmakes himself over as much as possible to be like the 
c haracter he envisions the dramatist as having created Either 
scEool IS an acceptable approach to acting. The actor’s talents, per- 
sonabty, training, physique, background, voice, and temperament 
all contribute to the school he consaously or unconsaously chooses. 
The demands of the role also help to determine the method. We, 
as an audience, need only deade which he has followed and then 
give our estimate of his success. 

Just as the playwright chooses the type or style that best fits his 
matenal, so must the actor follow the method most satisfactory for 
him. T he answer is often made easier when the author has written 
a part with a particular actor in mind, or when the director has 
resorted to what is called type-casting, or casting the actor wh o 
comes closest to the role, pi^^II^a d emotionally, as he feels it 
was mtended by the playwnght. In this case it is many times neces- 
sary to see an actor play several roles before it is possible to de- 
termine which of the two schools he has followed 

The reader may well be asbng what this “comment” entails, 
and the answer is not an easy one, for it is based on how each actor 
is able most subtly to give us his own feelings about the character 
and all that that character is saying or doing T he actor must no t 
on ly discover, mterpret, and protect the f eeli ngs and emotions so 
that they are wholly clear to the audience, but he must enhance 
that interpretation with his own pa rticular talents, understanding , 
e xperience, personality, and charm, i he character must have take n 
on ne w cfimensions as it passed through him to the audience. Ethel 
Barrymore was one of our greatest actresses in this school. Her 
voice always possessed that same deep quahty, and the familiar 
gestures or mannensms that we assoaated with her were present. 
She created a style that was peculiarly hers in every role, and stiU 
every part she played had its own individuabty. In thinking back 
over the roles she made famous, each had its own charactenstics, 
and though the great artistry of Ethel Barrymore was ever pres- 
ent, It never got in the way of the character. The same can be said 
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for Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Katharine Cornell, and Maurice 
Evans. The school of interpretation and comment is espeaally evi- 
dent in the work of Tallulah Bankhead, who has given us some fine 
acting during her career, but the personality of the actress is always 
a great part of her characterization. The vast majonty of our mo- 
tion picture and television actors are interpreters in varying de- 
grees. The great emphasis that has been put on type-casting is 
largely responsible for the general predominance of this school of 
actmg. 

I n the school of impersonation our best illustration is the Kng- 
lish actor, Alec G uinness Anyone who has seen Kmd Hearts and 
Coronets needs no further clarification. Any two of the following 
pictures, The Man in the White Smt, The Lavender Hill Moby 
The Prisoner y and Oliver Twisty will show how completely the 
personality of this actor is lost and that of the character takes over. 

Helen Hayes would seem to be the impersonator as much as 
any actress in our theatre today To remember her as Victona 
Regina, Mary of Scotland, Mrs McThing, and the mousy little 
librarian in Haffy Birthday is to remember four completely dif- 
ferent persons. Not only were their emotions and personalities dif- 
ferent, but their physical and vocal characteristics were equally as 
mdividualistic. The same can be said for Paul Mum as Zola, Louis 
Pasteur, or the fugitive from a chain gang in the motion pictures. 
On the stage he is remembered for his memorable charactenzations 
m Counsellor at Lavoy They Knew What They Wanted, and In- 
herit the Wind. Each character is so distinctly different that it is 
difficult to believe they were played by the same man. Fredenc 
March, Florence Eldridge, and the late Lon Chaney (played by 
James Cagney in the motion picture The Man of a Thousand 
Faces') are impersonators. This school was most bnlliantly exem- 
plified m the acting of Enc Portman and Margaret Leighton in 
the New York and London productions of Separate TableSy by 
Terrence Rattigan. 

In commenting on the acting of Edwin Booth, Otis Sbnner 
once said * 

* From Footlights and Spotlights y by Otis Skinner) copyright (§) 1924) 1951) used by special 
permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Memll Company, Inc P 93, 
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Booth had power of suggestion to the mind of the spectator, 
never losmg his own personality in the assumption, but never- 
theless conveymg the impression that he was the character It 
was never with the dommating force of Edwin Forrest who ex- 
claimed “By God I I am Lear'” The alchemy of Booth’s art 
was more profound and subtle. Although a small, even a frail 
man, I could swear that at times m Othello and m Macbeth he 
was seven feet tall. Cardinal Richeheu was a physical giant, 
Shylock appeared shortened to stubbiness, lago, small, hthe, 
dangerous, and radiant with devilish beauty. 

Photographs used as illustrations for either the impersonator or 
the interpreter in a series of roles might easily confuse the reader. 
The subtlety of characterization cannot be expressed by a static 
picture It IS far more than the mere photograph of faaal make-up. 
T he distinction must be observed or felt in the physical and voca l 
at tributes of the artist It is inherent in his walk, his g estures, his 
stance, the inflections and delicate nuances of his voice, the sha p- 
ing s of his personality and that of the character he por trays It 
lies in the spirit and mood of his attack, for characterization — ^the 
ac tor’s major tob — ^possesses dimensions that can never be caught 
by any single photograph . 


The Areas of Acting 

After deading whether the actor has chosen to be an interpreter or 
an impersonator, we can, as an audience, turn to the next issue, 
namely, the three areas of acting . 

In the first chapter we discussed the mean ag ' of the term ‘‘j ts fi h - - 
nique , ” which was defined as the means to an end. In acting, it 
'includes developing a “stap-e sense^” for there are rules and pnn- 
gples ot co nduct that must be observed^ the stage It also means 
having an “ audience sens e,” which is the actor’s consaousness of 
the au dience and its reaction without his ever permitting the a u- 
dience to r ealize it. The actor’s techmque is a mastery of his own 
physical, mental, and emotional properties which will always as- 
sure his giving a satisfactory performance even when faced with 
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discomforts, sorrow, illness, or similar distractions. It is the ele- 
ment which, when most perfected, the audience calls naturalness or 
ease. 

F or the sake of daritv we might say that techmque falls rough ly 
i nto three areas; 

The Technical or Physical 
T he Mental or Intellectual 
T he Emotional or Spintual 

The technical or physical is similar, in a way, to the sca les one 
m ust master in music. It involves the way an actor gets abouTth e 
sta ge — ^walks, sits, gestures, moves, handles himself and the~prop- 
erties. It includes his breatb ng, vocal traimng, and projection. It 
is the ease and convinangness with which he can do all that the 
audience sees and hears. All these attributes are basic to the actor’s 
work. They can be taught and must be mastered before an actor 
can be really effective, for he must first be master of himself, his 
body and voice must be fully controlled 

The second area concerns the actor’s mental approach to the 
role. He must have analyzed the character from every angle -^ 
uliderstood his thoughts, feelings, and actions, his relationship to 
t he~play and the otner characters. Again his approach is not of as 
much importance to us as are the results — ^whether or not he is able 
to project a well-rounded, honest, and believable character who 
would actually do and say the thmgs we as an audience see and 
hear. 

We have many actors who are highly successful in mastering 
these two areas. In the commercial as well as the noncommercial 
theatre there are those who never go beyond and who are con- 
sidered “good actors.” They are often referred to as “techmaans” 
and even sometimes rise to stardom, but they rarely attain the 
status of “great actors.” 

T he third and most vital area of acting technique is the emo- 
ti qnal or the spiritual . Unfortunately, there are many actors who 
ne^r attain this height, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
it can be taught. It involves the “imagination and sensibihty” 
that Henry Irving had in mind when he spoke of great actors It 
is what Ellen Terry meant when she said: “There are those 
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actors who can only do what they are taught, and there are those 
who can not be taught, but can be helped by suggestion to work 
out things for themselves.” 

David Belasco, a famous director of the early twentieth century, 
had it in mind when he said: 

The first word and the last word m actmg is temperament. 
There must be heart, heart, heart. Soul js only a glow. The defi- 
m'te thmg is the heart, the capaaty to feel. Intelligence is de- 
sirable, but It is secondary. The merely bramy actor is never a 
great actor on the stage. The heart is greater than the brain. 

Mr. Belasco developed many well-known actors, and for years 
held a prominent place in the Amencan theatre as manager and 
director One of his proteges was Frances Starr, a really fine ac- 
tress. She was once asked if she could remember one admomtion 
or direction that Mr. Belasco had given her which seemed most 
helpful, and Miss Starr answered without hesitation: “Yes, I re- 
member his saying many times, ‘Frances, hsten with your eyes and 
speak with your heart.’ ” Helen Hayes has often referred to this 
same quahty as “human warmth.” 

N o one has ever sensed this third area as an audience in the 
thea tre without being conscious of it. The expenence may "Have 
lasted but an instant, or it may have pervaded a scene or an entire 
play It may have been evident in only one actor, as is sometime's 
true m the community or educational theatre, but it is a quahty 
that lifts the actor to a higher plane of creation and gives the spec- 
tator a speaal exatement or pleasure far above the ordinary. It 
furnishes those wonderful expenences m the theatre that one car- 
nes m his memory for years. Instances of its presence are legion 
m the annals of theatre history and stones about the great actors 
of the past, but there is not room to reate them here. If one has 
known the expenence, the point is clear — ^if not, further discussion 
would not necessarily be of help. 

As was said in the first chapt er, all ar ts are translations , of some- 
phase of life in which one thing is expressed in term s of another , 
b ut m that translation somethin v must atifear that was not there 
before. Ac ti ng uses a human bemg as the medium and bv that 
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means translates life as It is 1>lus the elements of thought Tsele c- 
ti on') and action (drama or theatre), both of which have grown ^ 
out of life. 

At its base acting possesses certain fundamentals that make it a 
craft as well as the possibility of becoming an art These funda- 
mentals must be mastered. Their mastery makes it possible for 
any real gift the individual may possess to shine through. These 
basic requirements — ^the craft — are often developed to a high 
degree when there is no really great quality present In such in- 
stances we may talk of good actors, but not of great artists. It is 
often these practitioners who fall back upon a personality or some 
physical quabfication as the source of popularity, but we must not 
confuse this with art. By the same token, genius is sometimes lost to 
the world if the potential artist has not first mastered these 
fundamentals. 

In this book we have chosen, because of a long assoaation with 
actors and with the theatre, to give the two words ability and talent 
defimtions that may not be wholly acceptable to either the diction- 
ary or some schools of psychology. Abiltt'^ we would define as a 
w illingness to endure long study, tireless rehearsals, personal sa cri- 
fice and the ordeals oFc^pletelv mastering voice, body, and emo - 
tions. Talent is that crowmng quality that, if not actually Go d- 
g iven, has come to the individual through no effort on his part. It is 
th is gift that composes the third area, and it must be recog mzed. 
nu rtured, and trained. Rarely are these two qualities found in a 
singl e individual. 

To- possess ability — the willingness to work and to sacrifice — ^is 
m ost commendable. To have talent is a minor miracle. To waste 
th at talent due to the lack of abihty is indeed tragic. The hap py 
co mbination of the two, an inner radiance plus the acnmsition pf_ 
te ^nique, can spell genius. 

John Mason Brown has made a classification of actors that fits 
our discussion on schools and areas of acting most admirably * 

There are the bad or indiflFerent players who cannot act, and 
who are unable to be themselves on a stage. 

*ydin Mason Brown, The Art of Tlaygomg (New York W W Norton & Companv, Inc, 
1936), pp 193-94 
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There are the character actors who are excellent at all sorts 
of eccentric types, but who can neither be themselves nor act 
themselves in public. 

There are the suave or tough, the charming or the brusque, 
the handsome or the portly ^^straight’^ actors whose only, but 
whose quite considerable, talent it is to be their off-stage selves 
on stage. They are among the most delightful and serviceable 
contnbutors to our theatre of understatement. 

Then there are the precious few, standing at the top of their 
profession, whose high gift it is to act themselves, to adapt their 
spints to the spints of the parts they are playing, to possess and 
then to be possessed by the characters they project, and to give 
them the benefit of their beauty and their intelligence, their sym- 
pathy and their virtuosity, their poetry and their inner radiance, 
their imagination and their glamour. 


The Actor and Theatre Form 


One of the earliest and most fundamental decisions the actor and 

I, ijii^ j i^ijp^^.i.MMtt^'*^**^'"*'*"*******^********"*'**^^ I 1 ' " m , I 

direct or must make for each production concerns the theatre form 
ancTt he actor’s performance. WilLii- he-.pr^^entationa] laudienc e 
c entered! or representational (stage centered ')?' Will it 'h e li^- 
Ulusiorustic Tno attempt to give the impression that these events 
a reactu^v occurnn^ ) or jllns]i:^.ntstir It hat these lin ^_^id_tl^se 
e motions are all ve ry reaL-th-e_charac ters mean what they say and 
d o, the events are actually happening! Some schools of drama 
prefer to consider this intent on the part of the actor as another 
style We prefer to consider it as a separate entity and call it 
theatre form, for it can vary and yet be found within any given 
style. Although the playwright’s script may suggest the proper 
approach, it is the director’s decision and the actor’s performance 
that make it evident to the audience. 

In the theatre of the Greeks, Shakespeare, Moliere, the Res- 


tor ation^ and the eightee 


msmm 


fts sp.nf-ia.11v prp.sp.nta.finngl- Thp. la rp-ft audience, outdoor perform- 
ances, and the aesthetic stylesoFall these periods made it practi- 
cally mandatory. The play was presented straight.j?Q the audience. 
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almost as if it were another character in the drama without lines t o 
speak. The audience, m eflFect, was taken into the confidence of the 
actors. Such mformation as it should have was given out directly 
by the chorus, a soliloquy, or later an aside This form is common 
today m musical comedy, the vaudeville act, or the television skit 
with two comedians engaged in a verbal feud, but centering the 
whole of It directly to the audience. We call it presentational thea- 
tre. T he old melodrama with the villain walking down to the 
footlights and confiding his thoughts to the audience was an ex- 
aggeration of this form. 

Tresentational drama can be either illusiomstic or nonillusion - 
i stic. Ce rtainly great actors of the past in the roles of Oedipus, 
Electra, Agamemnon, Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, and even 
Tartuffe intended that the audience should believe what it saw 
and should receive the impression that this situation actually ex- 
isted and that the emotions and inadents were all very real. They 
were, then, presentational and illusiomstic. This same techmque — 
presentational and illusiomstic — ^is still used by the monologist, as 
exemphfied by Cornelia Otis Skinner and the late Ruth Draper in 
then- one-woman shows. 

On the other hand, many comedies such as The Rivals and She 
Stoops To Conquer and much of the eighteenth and mneteenth 
century sentimental drama might easily have been meant to give 
the impression of only a group of actors, rather than characters, 
telling a story. This is the great charm of the Restoration come- 
Each actor takes on the vocal and physical characteristics of 
th e character he portrays, but the actor is always present. It i s 
al most as if he is speaking in the third person This treatment or 
form is called pres^tational and is nomllusionistic. 

When the theatre moved mdoors, the scemc background be- 
came more realistic, the hghtmg improved and with it the intimacy 
of the production, and there was a greater emphasis on the effort 
to give the i mpression of reality. The style leaned more and-mare 
to ward reali^ or naturalism, and thus the representational for m 
came into eidstence. The audience ceased to receive the direct at- 
tention of the actors. The play was stage centered. The actors 
spoke only to each other. It was directed at the audience instead 
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of to it E ventually, an imaginary fourth wall was erected and the 
audience was, figuratively, looking through that wall at the actors 
The actor’s goal was to make the audience believe he was the 
character he pretended to be and that the story was actually oc- 
curring Th e form is called representational and is illusioni stic 
A play, then, can be presentational and nonillusionistic or p res- 
en tational and illusionistic or representational and l Uus ionistic It 
is difficult to imagine a performance that is representational and 
nomllusionistic, though that might sometimes occur Occasionally, 
i there may appear to be several different combinations of theatre 
form in the same production In this instance it is the predominant 
over-all effect that should determine the classification. 

Some plays can be nearly ruined because the actors have not 
understood, mastered, or settled on a consistent approach as far 
as the form is concerned. An ultra-realistic modern play that de- 
pends upon the audience’s belief and empathic response could have 
Its very point shattered if one of the actors should suddenly step 
out of the illusiomstic into the nomllusionistic form 

Interpretation, spmt, intent, director’s and actors’ goals, and the 
playwright’s purpose all help in dictating exactly how the actor 
will consider his role in respect to the audience. For our purpose it 
IS necessary only that we understand the meaning of these theatre 
forms so that we can judge more accurately what the actor is try- 
ing to do msofar as his audience relationship is concerned. 


What the Audience Should Look For 

Thus far we have talked more or less in- generalities about acting. 
It IS now important that we consider some speafic items in the 
work of the individual actor. No two persons will necessarily look 
for the same things, and it is doubtful if many will be consaous 
dunng the performance of the exact points as they are here dis- 
cussed. Their noticeability might very easily be distracting to the 
audience or an mdication of overdisplay of techmque on the part 
of the actor I t is often only in memory that we realize just what 
It was the actor did to make us criticize him favorably or adversely^ 
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As has already been stressed, it is one of our first obligations a s 
an audience to take with us not only our imaginary puissance, but 
also an attitude ot critical discernment which again incluHes" 
Goethe^s three pnn aples. Next, we must ask in what general style 
a acT theatre torm the actor is playing. The use of his voice and 
body will vary widely in the performance of a classical, romantic, 
realistic, or expressionistic role. Today we would consider the act- 
ing of Garnck, Peg Woffington, Talma, Rachel, or even the great 
Sarah Bernhardt extremely odd and very much overdone The 
recordmgs of so recent an actor as the late John Barrymore in the 
role of Hamlet will bring smiles from our present-day college 
students, yet John Barrymore is considered by many to have been 
one of the two greatest Hamlets of this century, matched only by 
John Gielgud. Death, indeed, is a blessing to the actor, for his 
prestige can be destroyed by the rapid evolution of his art 

If we know the actor personally, as in many school and com- 
munity productions, it is important that we try to forget that fact 
and give him the opportunity of creating a character If we have 
seen him before in another role, we should make an effort to put 
that out of our mind and think of him in what he is now trying to 
do. At the same time, we should try to separate him as an actor 
from the role he is playing, asking ourselves what he is doing or 
not doing to make that assumption easy or difficult. 

T o understand a dpqnflfp.ly f-hp-art nf a givpn artnr^ if is mil- nwn 
r esponsibility to. (1) possess imaginary puissance and obser ve 
G oethe^s advice, (2) und erstand the general style in which the 
actor is working, and (3) dissoaate the actor from our previous , 
£n(wledge of him and from the role he is playing. Only then can 
we evaluate his acting honestly and impartially. 

I n_analyzmg the work of the individual actor or the o ver-all 
eff ect ^ an entire cast, th ere are six questions which should' be 
con sidered. 'I'he hrst deals with the actor’s personal qualifications 
— what he brings to the role. The next four come from fh/> writings 
of Ci5lon an d Koyer and concern the performance itself. Th ey 
can be most helpful in pinpointing details that might otherwise 
evade us T he final question deals with the actor’s cooperative 
ability and unselfishness. It has taken on greater importance since 
the theatre began to demand a umfied production. 
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These SIX yardsticks for measuring the actor’s work can be of 
assistance in the discussion of any dramatic event, whether it be 
stage, motion picture or television They are 
C2E3What does the actor bnng to the role in voice, body, person- 
ality, or as an individual? 

his acting fresh? 

<^^-^Is his acting restrained? 
his actmg easy? 
his acting convincing? 

<^Ii)oes the actor fit mto the production as an integral part of 
the whole? 

What joes the actor hrins to the role m voice, body, fersonalitv . 
o r as an'indtvtdual ? It may be imagination, a dynamic outgoing 
personality, temperament, a quality or style that is peculiarly his 
own, a voice or body that distinguishes him, or an authonty that 
makes him master of all he does or is supposed to be On the other 
hand, many of these attributes may be negative Above all else, 
each actor — on the stage — ^must be a distinct personality . Off the 
stage, he may be as ordinary as any atizen, but on the stage he 
must bring something definite to the role, and we as an audience 
must recogmze and appreaate just what that something is It has 
been said, and nowhere is it more valid than in the actor, that per- 
sonality IS an aura that surrounds those individuals “who are 
capable of doing some smgle thing extremely well and with con- 
summate grace.” 

L et us first consider his ^uthnrtty. Does the actor have a com- 
plete command over his body, voice, and emotions? Is he above 
the role, or is he so involved m it that he lacks adequate control? 
A n actor should be two persons — ^the artist and the character The 
arti st should ever b f>. m thp. a.ttrftndgnry j guiding and controlling 
th e character he is presenting with a firm han d. It is evident in 
the way the actor handles emergencies, such as a late entrance, a 
missed cue, an acadent on the stage, or an unnecessary disturbance 
in the audience. It is always evident m the actor’s command of 
w hat we have already called “stage” and “audience” sense 

H ow effective is the actor w ith the use of his voice and bodv^ 
The voice must be pleasant in its pitcJi and its quality. 1 he force 
must be adequate to be heard throughout the auditorium. There is 
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never an excuse for inaudibility. He must always speak without 
strain. The actor’s diction, which includes articulation, enuncia- 
tion, and pronunaation, should be sharp and clear, but must never 
attract attention to itself. Unless it is a part of his characterization, 
it must show no evidence of dialect or any particular section of the 
country. Any false or artifiaal note will instantly stamp him as 
insincere He should have suffiaent command of his vocal powers 
to give the subtle meamngs that make for originahty in hne 
readings 

Regardless of how many times one may have seen Macbeth, he 
can never forget the completely new meamng that Judith Ander- 
son brought as Lady Macbeth to those two simple words in the 
scene just before the murder when she said* “We, fail? 
Another unforgettable interpretation was given in the performance 
of Helen Hayes in Twelfth Night, after she received the nng from 
Olivia and realized that Olma had fallen in love with her. She 
spoke those familiar lines, “She loves me,” but gave them an inflec- 
tion that expressed surprise, flattery, concern, and a wonder that 
one had never suspected the hnes to possess. 

S N Behrman relates a similar expenence of his own * 

In London I saw Dame Edith Evans as Cleopatra in Shake- 
speare’s play She played it for high comedy In an early scene 
Cleopatra is mformed by Antony that his wife, Fulvia, is dead 
Cleopatra’s hne is “Can Fulvia die?” The Dame’s reading of 
that Ime was dehcious, it sent a npple of laughter through the 
audience She read it with a rising inflection of incredulity and 
pleasure, with a peculiar overtone of the last word which raced 
you through Cleopatra’s mmd. You heard her also saymg 
“Weill Evidently I have always underestimated Fulvia. I never 
suspected that she had the resource or the tact for a gesture like 
this'” Ever since then, when I see this play, I hsten for the ac- 
tress who plays Cleopatra to read this Ime, usually it comes out 
as a simple request for mformation, hke “Do you play canasta?” 

The unusual shadings which reveal hidden connotations m a line 
indicate not only a brilliance of conception, but a voice highly 
trained m the art of expression. 

*S N Behrman, “Query What Makes Comedy High,” The New York Tunes, March 30, 
1952 
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T he actor’s body must be completely coordinated . ELis move- 
ments must be graceful and his gestures used only to augment the 
voice. What he does physically must be eflFortless and never attract 
attention to itself, unless that is the speafic demand of the play. 
Every movement and gesture on the stage must have a purpose 
and a meaning. The shghtest twitch of a finger or an unnecessary 
shift of the weight can become a distracting element. 

Does he possess an i ndividual style or quaUtv that distinguishe s 
hi m as an actor ? Individual style does not mean the use of indi- 
vidual vocal or physical mannerisms as such. Rather it implies the 
use of the actor’s own body and voice adapted to the character he 
portrays, but adapted with intelhgence and imagination as well as 
onginahty. It is the lending of his own instruments of interpreta- 
tion to the role so well expressed by Mr. Brown m his fourth 
classification of actors on pages 128, 129. It is more than the actor 
just being himself, it is what the actor consaously does with him- 
self. N o wise actor ever attempts to copy any part of the style which 
IS associa ted with another Imitation is the kiss of death to any real 
artist — ^no personal style is of any value unless it belongs to the 
actor as an individual and to him alone. 

What speaal characteristics does this actor possess to make him 
excel? What does he do that is distinctive? To have seen George 
M. Cohan or Margaret Anglin take the audience into their con- 
fidence without ever seeming to break through the proscemum 
arch was to have witnessed one of the most unusual techmques m 
the modern theatre No one has ever seemed to quite capture Miss 
Anghn’s umque manner in this respect. Each person in the audi- 
ence seemed suddenly to become the character on the stage to 
whom she was speaking, and yet her performance remained re- 
alistic, representational, and wholly dlusiomstic. It was the perfect 
example of a really great artist’s ability to break through and 
show an exception to any basic pnndple. 

What we call a distinctive quality of the actor may be a warmth, 
a coldness, a dry sense of humor, a winsomeness, or any other 
personal attribute that distinguishes this particular actor. It may 
be somethmg we feel or hear or see. It may lie in the quality of 
voice as with Ethel Barrymore, or m a great talent for walking as 
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with William Courtney, or in a tremendous personal charm so 
evident in Mary Martin, or the human warmth of Helen Hayes. 
Whatever talent this particular actor possesses, it is worthy of be- 
ing recognized, for it is part of him and his art. 

Sincenty is a valuable quality Sometimes it may be so great a 
part of the individual actor that it all but takes precedence over 
important pnnaples already mentioned In a certain performance 
of Saroyan’s Hello, Out There, presented by college freshmen, 
there was evidence of this point The young girl had a polish, a 
depth of emotion, a voice, and a feeling that aroused the audience 
to great admiration. She had developed a stage and audience sense 
that held great promise for her and suggested a native talent with 
some acquisition of technique. The young boy lacked all these 
qualities, but his performance portrayed a sincerity, a youthfulness, 
a wonder that made the lines of the play take on a completely new 
meaning His wistfulness, his failure to understand just why he 
seemed always just to miss the things he wanted most in life pulled 
at the heartstrmgs of the audience. The actor was utterly without 
technique and nught not have been very powerful m any other 
role, but here he possessed a spontaneity and an unabashed sin- 
centy that made him very exating This sfecml quality was de- 
serving of praise, and the discerning cntic will seek and point out 
just such examples of talent. 

The actor’s authonty, his command of voice and body, his per- 
sonal style or quality, and the sum total of his personality are the 
attnbutes he brings to the role as an individual As we have said 
before, he is his own mstrument and must be so considered and 
evaluated 

Is his acting freshf Regardless of what the pnnted program 
may say, the events on the stage or screen are supposed to be hap- 
penmg now' No matter what penod in history is being presented 
by playwnght and actors, we have the right to demand that it give 
us what William Gillette called “the illusion of the first time.” It 
IS most important in the actor’s work that each speech, each look, 
each action carry with it the evidence of its never having been said 
or done before 

Mary Martin on her five hundredth performance in South 
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Pacific was so fresh and so new that it seemed as if she were ex- 
penencing every emotion and speaking each line for the very first 
time Another important member of the company read each 
comedy line with the full knowledge, and practically with an of- 
fiaal announcement, that here is a big laugh — ^get ready! — ^it’s 
coming!! — ^here it is, and — ^bam!!! Then he settled back com- 
placently until the reaction had subsided and awaited the next re- 
sponse which he knew so well would come. It was obvious to the 
least cntical analysis that his inspiration was gone and that the task 
of performing the role had fallen into mere routine. 

This “illusion of the first time” should be noticed in how the 
actor comes into a room, locates an object, reacts to the lines spoken 
by other members of the company, and in the tone of his voice. It 
can be espeaally evident in the fleeting expression of the eyes and 
face that appears just before the actor speaks a line. It is seen in 
the position of hands and feet, and attitude of the body. Not only 
is It of vital importance to the art of the actor, but also to sustain- 
ing the “half-faith” of the audience. It is the great test of the 
actor’s thoroughness, his honesty, and his sincerity. Each audience 
has the nght to demand this freshness, this illusion of the first 
time. 

O bserve how an actor makes an entrance or an exit. How many 
times one has seen a character merely come on or leave the stage 
It IS so obvious that he has been standing outside the door waiting 
for his cue, or that since the author has not given him further lines, 
he might just as well leave. On the other hand, great moments can 
be remembered in the theatre when an actor has made his entrance 
or exit truly meamngful. 

The first entrance of Maude Adams in her revival of The Mer- 
chant of Vemce can never be forgotten Even though she was past 
sixty. It was as if ten thousand watts of light had suddenly been 
turned on. True, at this age, she was not able to sustain that ex- 
citement throughout the performance The same was true of Mrs. 
Fiske in her revival of Becky Sharf. To those who had not seen 
these great actresses in their pnme, it was a revelation of what they 
must have been 

During the performance of an otherwise undistinguished pro- 
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duction of The Stiver Box by Galsworthy, Ethel Barrymore pro- 
vided a further illustration of a memorable exit. At that point 
where the wife realizes that it is her husband who is the thief and 
must soon be taken by the law, she turns and quietly walks off 
the stage. In that exit and without a word, she portrayed the dis- 
illusionment, sorrow, and wreckage of her home and life. The 
particular performance was given during that bnef penod in Miss 
Barrymore’s life when cntics had generally agreed that her career 
was ended. The feeling that swept through that summer-theatre 
matmee audience was ample mdication that this great actress still 
possessed the gemus that had given her recognition. Not long after 
that, she proved it to even the most dubious cntic in her brilliant 
interpretation of Miss Moffat in The Corn ts Green. 

Watch how the actor builds withm a speech, a series of speeches, 
or merely by pantomime to a climax or cnsis. This was so evident 
time after time in Maunce Evans’ performance in Richard 11, 
and no one who saw this actor play the role of the Dauphin in 
Katharine Cornell’s production of Saint loan will ever forget the 
climactic moment so quietly portrayed as he completed his ques- 
tiomng of Joan, meekly walked to his throne chair, and dropped 
m it, emphasizing his weakness as a man and as a ruler, in con- 
trast to the strength of Joan of Arc. 

Note how the actor sustams his role. Does the character grow 
and change as the play progresses? In Clifford Odets’ The Coim- 
try Girl, the attitude of the audience toward the two leading char- 
acters IS completely reversed from the first act to the last. Much 
of this, of course, is m the Imes, but a generous portion must come 
from what the actor does to gain or lose our sympathy. The change 
m the character of the young coal miner m The Corn ts Green re- 
quires great deftness on the part of the actor. 

Many times an actor will give all he has during the first act. 
This can only mean a plateau or monotony dunng the remainder 
of the play. He may also drop out of character when he has no 
lines to speak. Nothing can destroy the spint of a musical that has 
been runmng for some time more quicHy than to catch the dis- 
mterested expression on the faces of the chorus or those m minor 
roles dunng the song or dance of a featured player. 
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Much as we have insisted upon technique and important as 
it IS to the actor, there is nothing more dangerous than the acquisi- 
tion of a little technique. A few successful productions sometimes 
give the nonprofessional a feeling of confidence and a conviction 
that he knows exactly what to do on the stage at all times. This 
dependence on techmque is also found in the work of the greatest 
stars of our stage, particularly after they have played a role for a 
great length of time. A discussion of the eternal question, does th e 
actor n eed to feel the role, is not pertinent to this book, hut making 
the audience feel it is very pertinent. T he element of freshness m 
the actor’s performance is most essential in this respect It is not 
difiicult to detect that moment when the actor, as artist, walks off 
the stage both emotionally and mentally and leaves only the physi- 
cal part of his character on the stage. Eva Le Gallienne has said 
that the actor’s greatest problem is to recreate the onginal fresh- 
ness, sincerity, and emotion of his character m every performance 
regardless of how many he has given or what his own personal 
feelings may be at that time. 

The freshness of a performance is more likely to suffer on the 
stage than in the motion picture, for m the latter instance the di- 
rector may take and retake the scene untd the actor has given just 
the performance he desires. This is also true of the television pro- 
gram that has been filmed. Live television can suffer in this re- 
spect, though not faced with the problem of the long run as in 
the legitimate theatre. 

Is the actor restrained ? Since we go to the theatre to have our 
emotions touched, and whether the play is romantic or realistic 
we want it to happen in us, the final test of the actor is‘ does he 
make us feel the part? The actor’s greatest asset in the realization 
of this goal lies in the matter of his restraint. He must have power 
within him, but it must be amply controlled. His job is to stir the 
imagination of his audience. Tears spilling down the cheeks are 
usually less dramatic than an effort at control. The blubbering 
close-ups of the motion picture are highly inartistic and far less 
effective than more restraint would be. The great actor hints at 
more than he declares. The real strength or power of any line 
lies in its tone. T he good actor, suggests, never portrays, the emo- 
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ti on he wants the He builds up to a par- 

ticular moment, and when that moment arnves his work is done 
and the audience takes over Why should an audience exert itself 
emotionally when the actor is doing all the work himself? 

Mae West has frequently been called a great performer, and 
her work in Diamond Ld confirms this statement. Tallulah Bank- 
head, with the exception of her Regina in T he Little Foxes, has 
frequently received the same comment by critics In each case the 
actress named has given just that — a brilliant performance — ^but 
has not been working with the rest of the cast to present the play 
or Its meaning. In short, she has lacked that aspect w e are discuss - 
i ng — subtlety. Brooks Atkinson once pointed out that subtlety is the 
real difference between a great performance and great acting This 
valuable quality of restraint is evident in the speaking of lines. In 
tlT eJiandling ot the body, in the grasp and expression of an emo- 
tio pTm the smoothness and integration ot all these elements, it 
in volves never overacting or overstating, but always rel3nng on 
su ggestion and the imagination and intelligence of the audienpe 

Js the actor e asy^ The audience must be totally unconscious of 
any "effort on tfie part of the actor All hard work, so far as the au- 
dience IS concerned, must have been done before the opening 
mght. In performance the actor must be the master of himself 
vocally, physically, and emotionally. His technique is there, but 
it never shows through Whatever he does seems so natural that it 
IS accepted without question The perfect performance is one that 
seems to the spectator so easy and so right that he is tempted to 
imagine that he, without training, could do as well as the artist. 

Observe the success of the actor in the “ 

Th is IS one of the most difficult phases o 
means that he must be on stage and a part of the scene even when 
the author has given him nothing to say and little to do, although 
he IS still in full view of the audience It has been said that acting 
IS not as much acting as reacting, and there is n@ better proof of 
this statement than these moments of doing nothing. It is then that 
the actor’s mtegnty, sincenty, and imagmation are challenged, 
calling for great personal control and restraint To be successful 
when given a speech and stage center is not nearly so great aa ' 


f the actor’s work It 
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achievement as to b e always an important and necessary part of the 
ptePbre without detracting trom it and with apparently nothing tr> 
dol 

No te the actor’s sense of timing, how he uses the elem ent of 
time through his mastery of pausing, phrasing, and holding It has 
often been remarked that the actor’s chief secret is his timing — an 
important facet of restraint. The term “ti me valu e” is sometimes 
given to those moments when words are not spoken, but the e mo- 
t ion and mood of the scene flow on. Anyone who has seen rnuch 
theatre will remember particularly poignant moments when the 
actor played upon the imagination of the audience through the use 
of a gesture, a movement of the head, or some indication of his 
feelmgs, suggesting a simdar personal experience to the spectator 
which would have been lost had the actor resorted to the limita- 
tion of words. 

There is no smgle distinction more obvious between the trained 
and the untrained actors than in their sense of timing. The inex- 
penenced actor rushes forward, fearful that the audience will think 
he has forgotten his next line, but t he true artist makes the most of 
ev ery time value, knowing that there is greater power in the sug - 
ges Hon ot an emotion than in its actual delineation, that he can 
create more in the mind of the audience by the correct pause than 
by any words he could speak. 

Tim ing IS most important in comed ies Watch how easily the 
actor plants a laugh, builds it, waits for it to reach the exact peak 
of Its climax, and stops it at just the right split second with his next 
line so that the play can move on. Observe closely the actor’s sense 
of rhythm in this respect. At its best, it resembles a tenms game in 
the give-and-take between the actor and the audience as he varies 
his timing with their response, never breaking the basic rhythm 
of the play. 

This sense of timing i s of no less impor t ance in the serious play . 
The actor’s command ot the pause, his use of the time value, his 
feeling for the exact instant for speech or silence are his most 
preaous tools for holding and moving the audience. The actor’s 
training in this respect is one of his most priceless possessions. It 
develops with the years and is the very core of his technique. For 
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an observer not to recognize and judge each actor’s fadlity in this 
area is to miss much of his art. 

Is the actor conmncim ^ Every item thus far mentioned on the 
subject' of actihg C6ntributes m some way to this question The 
ultimate goal of every actor is to make the audience heheve him 
and everything he says and does His actions must at all times be 
nghtly and fully motivated. His role must be synchronized with 
the whole production. There must be no inconsistency in his play- 
ing or in what he wants us to believe. 

Sometimes characters carry such conviction m their playing that 
audiences find it hard to accept them outside the part. Dunng the 
First World War, Enc von Stroheim played many German roles 
so well that he was often refused service in restaurants. A very mtel- 
ligent theatregoer refused to applaud the work of a young man who 
had played Danny m Night Must Fally and Phillips Holmes 
found It difficult to win back his public after the first filming of 
An American Tragedy. The fault m each of these instances was, 
of course, with the audience that had failed in its obligation to 
dissociate the actor from the part he was playmg. Certainly the 
actor could not be accused of not bemg convincing. 

The make-up and the costuming make their contnbutions to 
the actor’s world of make-believe. So often his inability to apply 
make-up properly or to wear his costume naturally and with ease 
prove stumbling blocks in his convinangness. Make-up takes much 
study and practice and vanes with the lights and auditonum that 
are bemg used. There is also the problem, especially in the non- 
commeraal theatre, of the young actor or actress playing the mid- 
dle-aged or older roles One should make up for the middle of 
the house but stnve not to apply it too heavily for the front rows. It 
is better to err with too little than too much The professional 
theatre, with its emphasis on type-castmg, has simplified the make- 
up problem to a great extent, but make-up is an art in itself and 
an exceedmgly important factor in the actor’s being believed by 
the audience. 

B oth professional and nonprofessiona l players are often guilty 
of a llowmg their costumes to overpower them, it is most Impor- 
tant to wear the costumes of a penod play with ease. The Shake- 
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spearean ruflE and cape, the tunic of the Greek theatre, the ruffles 
and breeches of the Restoration, the bustles and hoop skirts of the 
nineteenth century, can bring havoc to a production unless the 
actors have learned to wear them as well as they have memorized 


their roles. 

In a production of a Civil War play presented by an eastern 
summer-theatre company, the mood was completely destroyed 
when the young lady arose from the sofa and turned too quickly in 
her walk to the upstage door. The front of the hoop caught on the 
comer of the sofa, and the rear of the hoop caught her on the back 
of the neck The warm weather had caused her to reduce her 
undergarments to a pair of red shorts, and suddenly the audience 
had what appeared to be the Japanese flag thrast before its eyes I 
A college production of The Cradle Song brought forth a situa- 
tion almost as ludicrous, for college girls were not accustomed to 
the steady, smooth, and dignified walk required by the length of 
the nun’s habit. 

A cntiasm often made of an actor is simply. “I did not believe 
him.” To avoid this condemnation is a vital part of every artist’s 
work, for belief is a prime requisite of any dramatic enjoyment. 

Does the actor jit mto the iyroducUon as an integral fart of th e 
whole? Note how he gives a scene that does il uL beluiiK lo hmi as 
well as how he takes the scene that does. It is not always to an 
actor’s credit to say that he stole the show. Many times he may 
have been playing to the audience in a bid for populanty rather 
than to have been a part of the scene as the author had intended. 
Famous stars have been small enough to make a movement, 
cough, drop a handkerchief, or by some other means attract the 
attention of the audience when the best interest of the play de- 
manded that It be on some other player. 

Sometimes som eone in a professional production is guilty of up- 
stagi ng the other members of the cast. This is unforgivable. The 
sarne error may be committed by noncommeraal players without 
any intent of stealing the scene, although frequently with a little 
technique and some knowledge of the stage they too have been 
known to do it deliberately Part of the critic’s work is to study 
each actor and understand his importance m the scene, and then as- 
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certain any indication he may show of being either the selfish actor 
who would stand out from the group, or the cooperative one who 
realizes that he is a part of the picture and is wholly consaous of 
just what contribution he should make 

A story is told that we shall suppose is fiction rather than fact, 
concerning three equally prominent and popular actors who found 
themselves playing a scene together Actor A, who was downstage 
right, suddenly realized that Actor B at the apex of the triangle 
was receiving most of the attention and edged upstage in order to 
share the hmehght. Actor C immediately realized that his back 
was on the audience and managed to get upstage of both the other 
two actors Actor B became frantic and once more returned to the 
apex of the triangle. The same procedure was repeated, and before 
the scene was ended, all three actors were lined up against the 
bad: wall, turning their heads as they spoke each to the other. 
Once more we would emphasize that the story is probably not 
true, but it could have been, and unfortunately there are actors 
who could be guilty of such an indiscretion 

The preceding six questions must always be asked if theatre- 
goers would observe the art of the actors. Without asking them 
and observing how successfully each actor has met each one of 
them, we are denying him his techmque and robbing him of his 
profession. 

By now the reader may have found for himself some more 
honest standard for his deasion on the actor’s contribution. Al- 
though acting does grow out of nature and is based on biology and 
all the human attributes and charactenstics, the average man is no 
better equipped to evaluate the actor’s art than any other art with- 
out proper training. Without such background he takes for granted 
that the actor’s ultimate goal is to produce hf e so realistically that 
one could mistake the acting for reality. Nothing could be further 
from the truth artistically. Such duplication in any art is only de- 
ception. This deception was the chief reason for abandonmg the 
extreme naturalism of Andre Antoine, Zola, and David Belasco. 

The actor’s worth as an ar tist should be based on our understan d- 
mg of what he says in addition to the Imes he speaks, for merely 
giving them their literal meaning cannot be considered acting. 
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must, in addition , tmph trihat-h.ft md , the. cha«.(u.t.ei:.^e-th^My^na 
The n he has, as an artist, begun to interpret, if he als o portrays 
h-om he md the character fee l concermng these lines, he has arrived 
at wh at we may (^ll the art of acting 
~h. final and supenor description of good actmg comes to us from 
John Dolman, who says * 


G ood actmy « ni«n-hi»r realistic nor wholly unrealistic . 

It I S sufficiently reahstic to be intelligible and sup;p;estive and to 
a rouse the necessary empathy ' it is sufficiently consistent to be 
convincmgj and it is sufiiaently iinrpaLjtQ.nr p«8Prvi» / 7<»rfAwtg_Ac- 
ta nce and to leave something to the imaginatio n. 

When we, as an audience, have come to appreciate the art of the 
actor, we shall be able to distinguish between him, his art, and his 
role. With this artistic intelligence we shall no longer belong to 
those who insist that any character whose death occurred durmg 
the play’s action should not appear in the curtain call 


♦John Dolman, Jr, The Art of Play ProducUon (New York Harper & Brothers, 1946), p 
in Cop 7 ri^ht, 1928, hy Harper & Brothers. 
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5 


The Background 
and Technicians 


Jt rom the very beginning of the organized theatre, the drama 
and the actors have been integral parts of the picture Audiences 
have praised or blamed them, but were always at least consaous of 
their presence. In this chapter we shall give some thought to another 
group of individuals whose identity, with a few exceptions, has 
been lost in our theatre history and whose work m contemporary 
times IS unfortunately taken for granted by the average playgoer. 
In the modern theatre these workers are constantly malang their 
own very important contributions to the final success or failure of a 
production, and the more subtle and unobtrusive these efforts are, 
the more appropnate and satisfactory their work. The names of 
these persons may not even appear on the printed program and are 
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not often known or mentioned by many of the audience. They are 
t he people who do all th eir work behind the sce nes — ^the backstage 
personnel) the scene builders and painters j the stage, property, 
sound, costuming, lighting, and, sometimes,~make-up'crews 
are we conscious ot ffleir'work in~a'prbduc5bn,lint^^ a'stage hand 
is acadentally caught on stage, a lighting cue is missed, a property 
misplaced, or some other blatant error occurs. 

It IS common knowledge that the stipulations of the labor umons 
who control these backstage workers in the professional theatre are 
frequently preposterous and that the weekly salaries of the workers 
themselves often make bank presidents wonder if they have chosen 
the nght profession. The numerous stones of utterly ridiculous 
umon demands could go on ad mfimtum. They have too often 
worked hardships on productions to the pomt that the closing no- 
tice has had to be posted, and equally as often have made it too ex- 
pensive even to open a very worthy production. They, more than 
any other single factor, brought to an end the artistic hopes that all 
theatre lovers of this country had for the American Repertory 
Theatre, headed by Eva Le Gallienne, Margaret Webster, and 
Cheryl Crawford. T his, how ever, is not the place for dwelling on 
what is consid ered by th eatre people to be one ot the major cau ses 
for the diminishing Br^dway stag e \ 

This same group of workers is found in the noncommercial thea- 
tre, and here also the value of their contnbution too often goes 
unnoticed. They, however, are not compensated by the lucrative 
finanaal returns of their professional brothers. Instead, they work 
countless hours and with infinite pains to give the actors the proper 
background and mood and the play its most effective production. 
All this IS done without hope of public praise or pay, for they seek 
only their own artistic and creative satisfaction and the sheer de- 
light of just being a part of the production. They are true lovers of 
the theatre, highly important cogs in the wheels that turn out our 
noncommeraal productions. It is this group of ^‘fo r gotten men” 
who make it possible for thousands of audiences across the co^tyy 
tolmow the joys ot the tHeatre expe rience. Their goal is a si^otMy 
runmng, w ell integrated, perfect production, and, strange as it may 
seem, theyget just aOattdrthfiH ’byltan^ng'in tlie“wihp~and 
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counting the curtain calls a s dn tfie artor s out front, tald ng the bows ^ 
and snuling to the audience. These are craftsmen ~oF ~ffie~theatre 
who must also be artists. 


The Technicians 

Throughout history the scemc background, the costumes, and the 
lighting have vaned in importance. At times each has been utterly 
Ignored, while in other periods and productions one or more have 
overpowered both actors and play. Although the individual artists 
involved, with a few exceptions, have been forgotten, it is only 
within comparatively recent times that we have come to consider 
the work of those artists known as : 

The Scene Designer 
The Lighting Designe r 
The Costume Designer 

.who are today called the techniaans of the theatre . There are other 
techniaans in the motion picture and in television who will be dis- 
cussed in the chapters devoted espeaally to those fields. Any con- 
sdentous analysis of a dramatic production must take into serious 
consideration the contnbutions of the techmaans. Such names as 
Peter Larbn, Jo Mielziner, Stewart Chaney, Donald Oenslager, 
Ceal Beaton, Jean Rosenthal, Adrian, Motley, Raymond Sovey, 
and Valentia have thus come to be known by intelligent playgoers 
along with those of the actors and playwrights. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to consider very bnefly the his- 
toncal backgrounds of these techmaans and more in detail their 
individual goals and techniques as they may be observed in any 
current dramatic production. 


The Scene Designer 

It is an mteresting study in evolution to trace the development of 
the physical theatre from the campfire of pnmitive man and his 
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unconscious drama, through the glorious sunlit outdoor theatre o£ 
the Greeks, the spectacular arenas of the Romans, the various sta- 
tions of the Catholic Church in its liturgical plays of the Middle 
Ages, the elaborate perspectives of the Renaissance, and the arti- 
fiaally painted backdrops of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, to our own “peep-hole” or “picture frame” stage with 
Its realistic scenery. (See diagrams on pages 56-59.) 

It IS a story that finds the playwnght and the actor gradually 
losing their freedom both in space and emotional expression. The 
wide open-air stage of the Greeks, with its freedom of imagination 
and movement, has been traded for the tiny realistic stage cluttered 
with properti es and furniture, and the acto r has been forced to think 
in terms of httleness. He and his emotions have been impn soned. 
The mov e toward realism has also practacally eliminated any con- 
t act beti^en actor and audience . In our modem theatre, the audi- 
ence is little more than an eavesdropper, rather than an active 
partiapant, as in the theatre of the past. As more and more has 
been done in the way of portraying locale, it has likewise become 
less necessary for the audience and actors to exercise their imagina- 
tion The pnce of sharing the intimacy of our next-door neighbor’s 
life has meant trading majesty for the microscopic. 

John Dolman in The Art of Play Production made an interest- 
ing analysis of the scenic background, its evolution, and its various 
contributions throughout history. Ehs discussion is given bnef 
consideration here because the historical order of scenery is essen- 
tially the same as its artistic order of importance in our modem 
theatre. 

Mr. Dolman has pointed out that the one purpose o f the“skene ” 
— that small building in the background of the "Greek theat re — 
was to serve as co ncealment for the actors wTuIe'cost^e changes 
wE ^being made or when their presence on the stage wa s not neces - 
sary. ItTs only natura l th at the hire surface oT such an enclosur e 
would sooner o r later call for some means o f decoration. Un- 
do ubtedlv the Greeks took ^me steps m this direction, but it was 
the Romans who elabora ted not only upon the size of the buildin g 
Itself, but also the deta ils of its decoration The thirTuie or pu r- 
ppse of scenery is. mood, it did not become an important factor until 
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the Middle Ages, when the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
nuns and choir boys as actors and the various stations of the church 
as stages, turned to the theatre as its means of relating the great 
stones of the Bible, espeaally the birth, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus in the dramas of the Christmas and Easter seasons. It re- 
mained for Leonardo da Vina dunng the Renaissance in Italy ^d 
inigo Jones in England to develop the perspective in s cene jpaint^ 
ing which for the hrst iimC^su s^zestedl)lace. l^}xi& element of sug- 
gestion gradually evolved into a tilth step, that has come down 
to the theatre of our day. The creation of the various techmaans 
has varied from the artificially painted backdrops with their at- 
tempts to duplicate furniture, properties, and scenic details, to the 
reahstic intenor or extenor that may be seen on the stage today. A.s , 
s cene-shifting devices, mechamcal equipment, and m odem Jight- 
i ng faalities h ave come into our theatre, it has more and mor^been 
the effort of the scemc artist to fortrav DlaceT lt reached its peak 
in fEis country during the 


to, whose " ultra- 
realistic serangs dominated the stage for years and whose influence 
i s still felt in some phases of our theatre . ^ 


Modern Scenic Styles 


Before discussing the requirements of scenery, we should consider 
some of the modern trends m scemc design Few stage set tings 
would ever fit solely into any single classificatio n, for aesthetic 
freedom alw ays pe rmits borrowing from any sour ce that will con- 
tnbute toThe totaf effectiveness of the artist’s goa l. The scene de- 
signer confers with the director and then proceeds to create the 
scenery that will best fit the needs of the play. Rarely does he 
think in terms of any particular scemc style. He does what he feels 
should be done, and after the set is completed, it is the audience 
who labels it. It is this labeling that presents one of our greatest 
problems in discussing scenery, and the difiiculty lies m terminol- 
ogy. Unfortunately, few authonties are m full agreement as to the 
exact meaning of all the words they use to describe the settings in 
our modem theatre. 
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The six most com monly accepted sc^csjyl^ ar^ Re ahstrij Sim- 
pli fied Realism , I mpressionism , Expressionism ^ TEeatncalism , 
and pQrmalism TTh e first four lean in the direction of irmtatinp life 
an d, in theory, propose to help the actor develop and project the 
mood and spint of th e play. The last two tend to sug gest rather 
th an portray, serving only as a satis facto ry backgroun d ^dj_in 
t heory, help the actor by staying o ut of his my Our interpretation 
of each style will be presented in an effort to show how that style 
makes use of line, mass, and color. 

Realism^ The ultra-realistic set is an effo rt to portr ay place con- 
s istently, convmcmgly, and as c ompletely as possible. There was a 
penod when naturalism — which can be defined as extreme r eahsm 
— ^would haye come first, but it is rarely seen today. There are 
some plays, such as Street Sceney Of Mice and Meny and The 
Diary of Anne Franky in which realism in the scenery is most 
necessary In the realistic set gre at at tention is given to small de- 
tail, and eyery eff ort is usedTto give eyidence of reality . David 
Belasco even imported the authentic furniture of Madame du 
Barry with which he set the stage of the play about her life At 
other times he msisted upon runmng water, a stove that actually 
prepared food on stage, and such realistic details as knodbng radia- 
tors. The sunsets he contrived through lighting are still praised for 
their naturahstic beauty by those who saw them m the theatre half a 
century ago. 

Such duphcation of life and such lack of suggestion was and is 
sure to find cntiasm among those who accept the premise that all 
art IS selection rather than representation. A further discussion of 
realism and its eflFect on the audience will be found later in this 
chapter. Exating as it may be and appropnate as it is for some 
plays. It IS not considered as artistic or creative as some of the other 
styles. 

Simiylihed realism . T his i s an effort to simplify the adva nta ges 
of reali sm ^ that the setting may meet more accepted aesthetic 
standards . In the simplified setting no effort is made to fool the 
audience. If some detail is unconvincmg, it is eliminated rather 
than to continue the search for a more convmcing substitute. Some 
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evidence of unreality may appear, which is not a distraction, but 
an admission that the setting is only an illusion of reality. T he goal 
of the artist is suggestion of the exact locale rather than r epresen^- 
tion, 

Imlyressiomsm This gives only the impression of locale and 
catfies simplifacation even further. Tt is wha t ,To Mielziner calls 
“implied scene ry” and is more interested in mood t han _detad_or 
any effort to do more than merely suggest place . It demands more 
imagination on the part of the audience. Because the element of 
exaggeration is almost inevitable, most impressionistic sets take on 
some form of stylization An impressionistic set normally uses on ly 
p artial walls and set pieces that are often silhouetted against a plain 
cyclorama. Doors, windows, and lesser details may be only indi- 
cated This style of scenery is very effective in staging classical 
plays, or in fact almost any style of drama with the exception of 
the ultra-realistic It was used very effectively in conjunction with 
simplified realism in Death of a Salesman^ espeaally in the dream 
sequences which took place in Willy Loman’s mind. 

Ex-tressionism T his is the most difficult of all to describe, for 
It borrows from all the other arts by using music, rhythm, line, 
mass, color, and hghts. The designer distorts the lines of the sc eq- 
ery to express m ental or emotional distortion of one or more o f. 
t he characters Tlastic forms, levels, and sharp angles are used 
most frequently. It finds its greatest use in such plays as From 
Morn to Mtdmght or The Adding Machine . The asylum scene in 
Feer Gynt is a perfect example of the use of this style. 

Whereas impressiomsm appeals principally to emotion, ex pres- 
s ionism appeals more to the intellect Very common a few years 
agp, the latter is used less frequently now except in combination 
with other styles. 

This is bpfrh fhp. nIHftsf anH the newest sty le. Until 
the realistic theatre came mto existence, it was the accepted practice 
in any theatre experience. This was espedally true after the de- 
velopment of perspective in scene pamting. It reached its height 
during the iuneteenth_ century when wings and backdrops were 
frank admissions of unreality, even though they attempted to sug- 
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gest the locale with their painted exteriors or mtenors, including 
all minute details A theatnca l set today presents scen ery as scen- 
eiX- It may be dec orated attractivel y and in the mo od of the pro- 
(iu ctmn, but it makes no pretense to be more than scenery. 'lhere~i s 
no attem pt at any illusion of reali ty. It is only background. It is 
fo und most frequently in musical revue s. — 

"Formalism Formalism makes use of the natural background 
belo nging to the biuldingi the theatre, or the auditorium wher e 
the play is being given It employs neither representation nor sug- 
gestion. Perfect examples are simple draperies, the pulpit of a 
church, or an outdoor stage. Such a set is ideal for poetic tragedy. 
It was the only stage or setting used by the Greeks in their outdoor 
theatres or by Shakespeare in the Globe. Background is only back - 
ground and not even expected to be considered as scenery Formal 
backgrounds are very elective with the classics or in modern un- 
realistic plays suited to the presentational form. 

In the following illustrations Don Swanagan, New York de- 
signer, has envisioned a realistic setting and then imagined how 
that same setting might appear if the generalizations concerning 
simplified realism, impressionism, expressiomsm, and theatn- 
calism were earned out. Formalism does not appear, because that 
style would use the natural locale and, therefore, no scenery, as 
we have here defined it. 



Realism 
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Impressionism 
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Theatricalism 
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Contributing Factors to Scenic Styles 


Three contributing factors may be used in conjunction with any one 


o f the SIX scenic styles list^ abov e. X'hey are stvli zataon, s^- 
bolisni j and space staemg . In the confusion of scenic terminology 
the most abused word of all is “stylized ” In this book we should 
like to think of it pnmanly as an adjective that modifies one of 
the major styles. 

RtvliS'/iunn works and depends on the imagination of the audi- 


ence It appeals to the emotion or to the intellect, as the~ scen e de- 
sign er may desire. Its chief techmque is exaggeration of some kind 
with a speaal treatment of an establi shed scemc style, rather th ffl 
being a style in itself. The very term stylization must imply il- 
lusion. 

The scene designer may stylize according to the of the 

play or the mood of the play. The first might involve designing 
a near rephca or the old Globe Theatre stage for the production of 
a Shakespearean play. In Shakespeare’s day this would have been 
a formal setting, but it would now be st'vUzed iormaUsm . An 
equally imaginative designer might conceive a senes of backdrops 
and wings to represent the vanous settings in Ten Nights m a Bar- 
room as It was done in 1890. This could be s f^Uzed theatncaUsm. 
In his approach to mood another artist could paint an imaginative 
blown-up water color forest scene, depicting the wildest sort of 
trees and flowers for Androcles and the Lton, which would sug- 
gest the tongue-in-cheek fantasy expressed by Bernard Shaw This 
has been termed “artistic child’s play,” for such a design would give 
the artist’s impression of the play’s mood and would likely be 
called stylized impressionism The word styhzed shoul d th us al- 
ways be' used as a modiher and in assoaation with one of ouFm^- 


em scemc styles . 

A further contnbution often used as part of a setting is called 
symbolism . This involves the use of some object which through 
Its association will establish the thought, locale, or mood. The 


i magmation of the audience will then fill in the remainder of t hp 
setting . Such symbols mav be used as a judge’s bench for a~ court- 
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room, a blackboard for a schoolroom, a figure of the Virgin Mary 
for a religious mood. Further objects of symbolism could be a flag, 
a church window, a jail door, etc. Concrete sym bols may become 
s'^ mbolic mvtyressiomsm . Ab stract motifs of a similar nature may 
thus lead to a symbolic exfresstomsm . O ur Town could be said 
basically to have used a l:ormaiistic~background. but when ^ e 
c hurch window was projected on the back wall, or the soda foun - 
t ain was imphed by the use of two chairs and a plank, or the lad- 
ders suggested stairways, the scene designer w as using v l symbolic 
jo rnalism . 

The, third rnntnbuting factor is calle d sface staam .. and if the 
director possesses suffiaent lighting equipment and a satisfactory 
cydorama — ^preferably black velours — ^he can do some remarkably 
artistic and imaginative work Space staging involves a dark stage 
wit h a spotlight picking out of th e void the characters and scene 
in volved. The lighted area m ay indicate anyplace or eveiyplace. 
Space sta.^ng is usually found'most practical and efirective when a 
drama calls for a great many short scenes or when it is necessary 
for the action to move from one locale to another very rapidly As 
much or as httle as the designer may wish in the way of properties 
and scenery may be used to indicate locale. Wflen, through space 
s taging, an effort is made to suggest an exact place, the scenery i s 
referred to as a si multaneous settmr . ^jid more often than not is 
i mpressiomstic in ^le Anv number of locales may be found on the 
stage — a country store, the pulpit of a church, a bedroom, an office 
— all adequately equipped to give a defimte impression of place. 
Each can be brought into focus merely by concentrating the light 
on that particular area. A second and somewhat simpler effect is 
known as multtDle setting T he pnnaple is the same except tha t 
ffiere is no eitort to suggest exact local e. The stage may be prac- 
tically bare of scenery or properties It follows more nearly the 
staging m an Ehzabethan theatre with its outer and inner stage, 
balcomes, etc As then, the lines are depended upon to indica te 
Inralft if that information is necessary With multiple staging httle 
more than light and characterization are used Space staging can 
be used effectively in many plays but is less effective m the ultra- 
realistic play. 
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We woxild emphasize that the styles in scenic design are con- 
stantly changing and that audiences should no longer expect 
standard sets, but instead look for imagination and artistry on 
the part of the scene designer. Experimentation with its possibili- 
ties IS exciting and audiences can encourage it. Much has already 
been done by the educational and commumty theatres m this di- 
rection, and the scemc contributions of the professional theatre 
have shown marked progress in the past decade. 

With this explanation of modern scenic trends, the chart on page 
159 may help to summarize and further clanfy the goals and 
means of the contemporary scenic artist. 

The motion pictures are rarely concerned with the subject of 
scenery as we have here discussed it. Their surface realism demands 
the real thing. In television there have been some remarkable uses 
of all the styles we have discussed and thus some highly imagina- 
tive settings. 

These six modem trends in scemc art, plus the three contnbut- 
mg factors and combinations of any or all, are the tools of the 
scene designer. 


The Requirements of Scenery 

Borrowing from much that has been written on the subject of 
scenery, we mav sav that there are four rather general ly accepted 
“ musts’^ that make up the basic requirements of stage scenery. 

The scenery must Ht the action of the fla'v . The modem play will 
callTror great detail and localization. I'he setting itself must tell 
much of the background, sodal position, and hfe of the people who 
live m It. It must have the proper doors, windows, stairs, and 
furnishings to fit the action of the players. The decor may consist 
of the five hundred items in You Can^t Take It With You or the 
bare essentials of a hut. 

In plays of another penod, such as the Greek o r Shakespearean, 
less emphasis is placed on detail. A Greek play may be done m 
front of a stone fagade, with a set of natural drapes, or even more 
effectively in an outdoor theatre. Because of its formal style, it does 
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not require much scenery The imagination of the scene designer 
may play around with the script and devise some steps, platforms, 
or pillars, but simpliaty is always his keynote Almost the same 
holds true for Shakespeare , although many interesting settings 
have been devised through the use of a umt set and varied multiple 
settings made up of arches, levels, pillars, or columns whose flexi- 
bility permitted the suggestion of the various scenes demanded by 
the scnpt Here also simpliaty is important 

In the production of plays from the Restoration through the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centunes, the action invariably demands 
the use of the painted backdrop and wings with few furnishings, 
and great use of the front or apron of the stage 

It is the scene designer’s first obligation to understand t l^ action 
and the relative impor tance^ all scenes so that his setting may be 
u sed most ettectivel y by actors and director . 

T he setUnr must 'bortr oN the ty-pe^ st 'vle, moods and spirit of th e 
play On the rise of the curtspn, through the scene designer’s i^e 
oFcolor and light, the audience should have a clear indication not 
only of whether the play is fundamentally tragedy or comedy, but 
even some clue as to whether it is farce or melodrama. 

The setting should likewise suggest the style, whether or not it 
will be realistic, classic, romantic, or fantastic, and the mood or 
spint of the scene itself, all of which have already been discussed 
under the trends in scemc design. 

The scenery fmist hell> the actor to tell hts story The back- 
grouhd should never at any time get in ttie actor^s way or distract 
from what he is trying to say, do, or make the audience feel. It may 
do this either by contributing or staying out of his way Either goal 
IS accomplished only after the scene designer and the director have 
come to a clear understanding on the style, spirit, purpose, and 
mood of the whole production It is then that the designer chooses 
from the vanous methods we have described and deades exactly 
what he can do with the scenery to accomplish the desired artistic 
impression. 

Th e scenery rymat never attract attention to ttseli The only 
time the audience should ever be consaous" of the s^ery is when 
the curtain first rises,. The moment the play begins the scenery 
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should fade into the background so completely that it is forgotten 
by the audience. Often the work of a scenic artist and his assistants 
IS applauded on the rise of the curtain This display of appreaation 
on the part of the audience is commendable, but if at the end of the 
act we find the setting being discussed in the lobby rather than the 
play and the acting, then we may know that artistically the setting 
is wrong. This often happens with the realistic setting, which the 
audience notices throughout the play in an effort to find either how 
the artist has attained his effects or erred in his portrayal. Such 
distractions are the severest cnticism of realistic stage settings. 

Two examples of such inartistic design may help to illustrate the 
point The first concerns an all-school production of H. M. S. 
Ptmfore. Costumes were in the hands of the sewing class, the 
scenery was designed by the art department and constructed by 
the boys in manual training, the vocal instructor spent months 
in developing the solos, duets, and choruses, the women’s physical 
education department devised dances, the physics teacher super- 
vised the lighting, and the instrumental music director developed a 
thirty-six piece orchestra Truly, it was a cooperative all-school 
event The setting was perhaps as complete and realistic as any 
noncommeraal production this operetta has ever had. A near- 
perfect replica of a ship was built on the stage, and the backdrop 
portrayed a skyline with almost photographic accuracy On the 
evening of production, just before the audience had begun to as- 
semble, the scene designer and director made one final inspection 
of the setting. They agreed that it was most appropriate and ef- 
fective The scene designer felt that the total picture might be en- 
hanced with one additional detail. He suggested punching a hole 
in the tower of the painted lighthouse on the backdrop and placing 
one of the stage crew on a ladder with a flashhght that would, by 
being intermittently turned on and off, suggest the revolving light 
m the tower. This was done — ^and with it so was the artistry of the 
production, for when that small light flashed on and off each thirty 
seconds during the evemng, H. M S. Pmafore all but ceased to 
exist When the performance was over, and to this day, there has 
been httle mention of the music, the story, the costumes, the set- 
ting, the acting, or even the over-all production. The star of the 
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evening was the boy with the flashlight. It was summed up most 
pointedly by a btde old lady several weeks later “I couldn’t take 
my eyes off that lighthouse It was so realistic I timed that light, 
and It came on every thirty seconds How on earth did you do it?” 
The elimination of this distracting detail in the scenery could have 
directed the emphasis where it belonged — on the production. 

One more example of ultra-realism should make our point In 
Maxwell Anderson’s Wmterset, one of the scenes takes place in the 
ram. In a college production of that play, a very ambitious semor 
boy, whose enthusiasm at that age surpassed his artistic evaluation, 
conceived the idea of arranging a series of pipes above the stage, 
properly attached to the water supply backstage Sufficient holes 
were then made in the pipes themselves to supply the necessary 
rain. In the scene between Mio and Miriamne where Mio has the 
line “I feel the rain in my face,” the supreme artist at the water 
spigot let him have it, and ram, first m a spnnkle and later m a 
downpour, drenched these two actors, whose real job it was to in- 
terpret the lines of Maxwell Anderson. The moment the water 
began to fall, the audience forgot what the actors were saying and 
began to think “Why, that is real water!” “Where is it coming 
from?” “Those people are getting soaking wet! ” Then, with much 
cramng of necks, they began to ask their neighbors. “Where is the 
water going to ? ” Many persons confessed afterward that they were 
unable to enjoy the remainder of the play because subconsaously 
they had the thought m the back of their minds “It’s rammg, and 
I didn’t bnng an umbrella.” 

The three great arguments against realism in the theatre are 
( 1 ) It detracts attention from the actor and the play, (2 j it weak- 
ens illusion by challenging the audience to compare the make - 
believe of the set with lite itselt, and (3) it desfauys aesthe tic 
distance. Either of the illustrations above should fiirrush siiffinenf 
evidence of the validity of these three cntiasms without further 
amplification. We would point out again, however, that these 
arguments against realism apply to the theatre and some television 
programs far more than to the motion pictures, where scenery 
serves a different purpose. 

The proponents of realism contend that the unreality of ex- 
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pressionism, the exaggeration of stylization, or the artifiaality of 
theatricalism often prove more distracting than realism itself We 
can only say that, as in all phases of life and art, moderation, taste, 
and compromise are necessary to attain the best results regardless 
of what medium is being used. 

Th e first requirement of all scenery is that i t must be func tional 
an d a part of the productioiTitself . When Our first appeared 
inT^w York there was great fear among the advocates of scenery 
that a trend might develop toward its elimination. A clever car- 
toon appeared in The New Yorker in which two of the Helen 
Hobnson characters were seen at a box office inquirmg *Ts this a 
play with or without scenery?-” No play is ever without scenery . 
The real question should be “Is there any theatre in the scenery?” 
How theatncal, how functional, how helpful, or how detrimental 
IS the scenery that is being used? 

Frequently professional productions have given their perform- 
ances with the most elaborate and detailed scenery and decor that 
could be devised. When these same productions went on the road. 
It was necessary to simphfy to the extreme Scene designers who 
have at first felt that it would be impossible to eliminate details m 
their design have been amazed, when by necessity the deletion was 
forced upon them, to find not only that the scenery was equally 
satisfectory m depicting locale, but that it also enhanced the pro- 
duction by demanding more of the audience so far as its imagina- 
tion was concerned. This was especially true in the settings of Ahe 
Lmcoln m Illinois, when Jo Mielziner discovered that the simpler 
design allowed more of the play to come over the footlights than 
had been possible with the onginal New York settmgs. 


The Lighting Designer 

In our discussion of the scene designer, the lighting was frequently 
mentioned, and it is not uncommon for the scenery and hghtmg to 
be designed by the same artist. In any event, the electriaan must 
work in close cooperation with the scene designer as well as with 
the actors and costumer, tor not only do the lights affectthe set- 
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tings, but th ey are also often instrumental in altenng both th e 
make-up and costum es of the actors. 

'"I' iistoHrally, the lighting: designer is one of the youngest a rtists 
in the theatre. The Greeks and Romans, as has been shown, 
worked under the l ight of the sun Even Shakespeare’s theatre had 
no roof and performances were given by day After the theatre was 
taken inside, the candle was the only means of illuminatio n Color 
wa s supplied by plaang bottles of different colored wine betwe en 
the flame and the object illuminated. Later gas supplant ed the 
candles and various hu es of silk gave the colo r. It was possible for 
the first time to alter the quantity of light on a given scene Neither 
the color nor the odor from these lights contnbuted much to the 
appearance of the actor or the pleasure of the audience. It was dis- 
covered in the middle of the nineteenth century that a combination 
of burmng chemicals placed on a cake of lime would produce a 
strong white light, and this soon became an important part of stage 
illumination The phrase “in the limelight” still suggests the actor 
w ho holds the bnghtest area of the scen e. 

Shortly before 1900 the arc light was invented. This was soon 
followed by the mcandescent lamp and its development It can 
safely be said that no single item has more affected the course of 
theatre art in the past century than has the electric light. It was 
David Belasco and Steele McKaye who in America did the most 
in adaptmg this new invention to the theatre Since 1920 it has 
been so improved and refined that today lighting faalities and 
equipment are a major factor m the design of any building that is 
to be used for theatre production. No longer is a scene lighted flatly 
and the same illumination used throughout an entire act or play. 

It IS in the lighting of its productions that the noncommercial 
theatre more often surpasses the professional than in any other 
single area. This is due pnnapally to the absurd exactions of the 
professional electnaans’ unions regarding not only the equipment 
that may be used, but the salanes and exorbitant cost of overtime, 
the number of personnel required, and the umons’ strict rules re- 
gardmg membership. The strangbng effect of nepotism in the 
umons has for the most part made it impossible for those persons 
to “get a card” who have been espeaally trained in the art of stage 
lighting. 
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The electndan and the audience who sit in iudgment shoul d 
r ^lize that our theatre today offers three means of controllin g the 
l ights — t he quantity or amoxmt of light that is being used~ Ae 
col or of that light, and its distribution over the stag e. Psychologi- 
cally, each of these qualities can affect the audience in countless 
ways. Some knowledge of human behavior and a feeling for the 
mood of the scene, coupled with artistic design, can lift a dramatic 
scene to an effectiveness never envisioned by our forefathers. The 
theatre electnaan bterally paints with bght> It is not unusual for 
a production to have several hundred light changes dunng a per- 
formance, all of which when well done are so subtle that the audi- 
ence IS hardly aware that they are being made. They may have 
served to emphasize a character or a scene at the psychological 
moment when that emphasis was needed, create or change the mood 
in numerous ways, shift the direction of the audience’s attention, 
relieve eye or nervous tension, alter the color of costume or set, 
suggest weather or season, give an appearance of bfe and vitality 
to a weary actor, unify one group or set it off in opposition to 
another, or indicate fantasy or reabty or a dream sequence. The 
possibilities of bghting in the modem theatre are limidess in the 
hands of an artistic lighting designer who takes the time, and pos- 
sesses adequate equipment and the faculty for taking infinite pains. 
To realize what has been done and how we have been affected by 
the lighting is one of the most fasanating phases in analyzing a 
modern theatrical production. 


The Requirements of Lighting 

TJie stage must at all times be suHicientl'V tn wi. ak.p. fnr im t- 

bdtiy Without strain 'I'his does not mean that every square inch of 
the stage should be equally lighted as was done by the old-fash- 
ioned footlights. The walls and upper corners of the set, or any 
part of the stage that is not going to be used by the actors, should 
be given less illumination than those areas where the action will 
take place. In this respect, the visibility should always be selective . 
This IS impossible with general illumination. It is attained only by 
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the speafic control aflForded by the spotlight whose beam can be 
directed. 

Q nnA tmll select and emphasize that as'pect of the 't)r o- 


unnecessary to keep a doorway lighted throughout~an entire act, 
but It may be highly important to light that opemng just as an im- 
portant character makes an entrance In Death of a Salesman, A 
Streetcar Named Desire, The Glass M.enagene, Cat On a Hot Tm 
Roof, Our Town, or almost any modern play, this use of directed 
attention by means of light is basic in its importance. At the same 
time, the entire stage must be lighted evenly enough for the il- 
lumination on the darker area to eliminate distraction in the au- 
dience when the actor passes from one emphasized area to another. 

Artistic lighting accentuates the trofer emotional and psych o- 
logicat qualities of the flay Through the use ot color, Iipit, and 
shadow, a mood is establisfied and an audience is properly affected. 
Mystery, impending disaster, the supernatural , time of day, and 
sea son of the year c an all be suggested by li ghting Qmte ordinary 
plays have been lifted almost into the realm of~ greatness by the 
effective use of lights. In the same way, a distinguished play could 
be robbed of its inherent greatness by ineffective lighting. The 
electnaan has the power to establish a mood even more quickly 
than the playwright or the actor. 

This was done espeaally well in an early production of There 
Shall Be No Night. The impression of the Furnish winter and deep 
snow was instantly estabhshed by the cold white light which 
streamed through the large window on that New Year’s Day. 

In Rose of the Rancho David Belasco so completely simulated 
the hot sun of a Mexican afternoon at siesta time that the audience 
actually became uncomfortable to the point that men loosened their 
collars and the women began to fan themselves 

In addition to adequate visibilitv, proper selection and emph a- 
s is, and the creation of a mood or atmosphere, the designer must 
c hoose between realistic lighting, which would represent nature , or 
h ghts used purely for their theatrical effect . If the lighting on the 
stage IS to represent nature it must seem to have a natural source, 
such as a wmdow with its sunhght, a lamp, or a fireplace. These 
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areas must be m brighter light than other parts of the room, for the 
hghtmg must follow the laws of nature. 

For those plays that are basically theatrical, it is not necessary to 
consider the light source. Needless to say, such plays are the joy 
of the electriaan. His imagination can go the limit, and with our 
modern equipment tremendous effects are achieved in any nonre- 
alistic play. 

Theatrical lighting was used with great success in Death of a 
Salesman as Willy Loman moved about the stage, both in reality 
and in the enactment of his thoughts. By the use of space staging 
and a combination of simultaneous settings, seven or eight com- 
pletely different locales were so vividly suggested that the audi- 
ence never questioned their authentiaty. 

This theatncal use of hghts is most valuable in the production 
of any style other than the realistic There it may prove somewhat 
distracting unless some reasonable motivation is supplied. 

It is equally as important that the electnaan eliminate any dis- 
tracting elements, such as a spill of light on the proscenium, teaser, 
or tormentor, or a light leak from backstage. A poorly illuminated 
room, supposedly just off stage and into which characters are to 
pass, can quickly destroy the illusion. An audience can be greatly 
disturbed by a flickenng lamp due to a loose connection or the re- 
flection of some hght in a mirror or picture Extreme care must be 
given to the light outside windows or when the impression of dis- 
tance or sky is required. 

In our theatre the lighting designer is an artist, and each of his 
effects IS the result of careful planmng, knowledge of human emo- 
tions, the speafic needs of the scnpt, the flexibihty and limitations 
of his instruments, and his own creative imagination. Not to rec- 
ognize and appreaate his contnbution is to miss some of the most 
artistic achievements of the modem theatre. 


The Costume Designer 

It was not until the eighteenth century, when David Garnck m- 
sisted that his actors dress m the costumes appropriate to the role 
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and the play, that any speaal thought was given to the actors’ ap- 
parel. Tlw players, of the Elizabethan period wore the casto ff 
clothes the lords and ladies under whose patronage they were 
appeanng, and consequently the costumes were always contempo - 
r ary with the penod in which they lived . There are stones of the 
audience becoming almost hystencal with laughter when the actors 
in Julius Caesar first appeared in authentic Roman costumes. This 
occurred in both France and Germany well after 1750 

As an integral part of the unified production, however, the cos- 
tumer in our mociern theatre has taken equal rank with the other 
techniaans He must realize the vast range of color meamngs and 
their psychological eEect on an audience He must be consaous of 
various combinations as well as the effect of hght on pigment 
Color must be considered with an eye to harmony, unity, and con - 
trast Conflicting dramatic forces may wear opposing colors, either 
warm or cold, or those that dash. Whichever technique is used 
must, above all, be done subtly. T^e good costumer knows that th e 
actor must stand out against the set but that no actor, unles s for a 
s peaal purpose, must ever wear a costume or accessory that d ashes 
with the set . In life we may not consider the color of the hostess’s 
draperies in our choice of a tie or dress, but on the stage this factor 
must be taken mto consideration. 

The actor’s personality must be given speaal thought, both as 
It IS and as it is to be in the play. The Chinese have pointed out an 
i nteresting classification which they call the Yin and Yang theor y, 
a pplicable to both men and women. The Yin is the sweet, quiet , 
s ensitive, introverted individual, and the Yang the forceful, stri - 
dent, confident, forward extrovert, The first may seem to lean in 
the direction of those qualities which we dass as “feminine” and 
the latter in the direction of those we consider “masculine.” This 
theory further suggests that the proper dress for each personality 
IS to emphasize his own type, such as rufiles or softer hues for the 
Ym, and tailored or more positive colors with an emphasis on the 
dark for the Yang. At the same time, each should borrow from the 
other with a median as the goal, rather than to go completely in 
either of the two directions. To do the latter might have a comedy 
value, and m some instances be exactly what was needed to portray 
the extreme masculine man or woman, or the extreme femimne. 
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The same femimmty or mascvilimty could be lessened, given its 
proper status, or perhaps eliminated by the proper costumes in both 
color and design. 

The costumer must possess great originality in designing and 
in styling, for pictures of clothes only suggest what others have al- 
ready done, and exact copies have no place in the life of creative 
artists Clothes are as personal as any other aspect of a character. 
Not only must they be agreeable to the temperament of the wearer, 
but they must also fit the part he is playing and all it entails They 
must have the proper effect on all the other costumes of the com- 
pany, and, of course, on the audience. 

If the play is a period play, the costumer is faced with further 
problems There must always be ample evidence of those char- 
actenstics which we associate with the costumes of a century. The 
designer must be reasonably authentic, although he may sacnfice 
some authentiaty for comfort and design. In penod plays the em- 
p hasis IS more concerned with centunes than with decades or 
Shorter periods, although frequent use must be made of those el e- 
m ents which we assoaate with a peno d. These would include such 
details as the midline decoration of the Egyptians, the chin ruffs 
of the Elizabethans, the immaculate collars and cuffs of the Pun- 
tans, the hoop skirts of the Civd War, the bustles and leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves of the late nineteenth century, and so on The good 
costumer takes these constant elements and simplifies or exag- 
gerates as his artistic nature and the demands of the play may 
dictate. 

The costumer, in the final analysis, must never fo raet- that th e r e 
i s one essential that must be behind all his wo rk, namely, that 
e very detail on the stage must possess dramatic signihcance rA.s m 
the case of the other techniaans, he has certam requirements which 
must be observed 


The Requirements of Costumes 

All c ostumes must fit the Deriod^ season. localitN^ tim» of day , 
occas ion^ and mood, of the scene . Hzch. ot these details has either 
been'discussed or needs no further elaboration at this point. 
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The costume must have the correct line and color to do the most 
io r~c^araCte^ ‘troiecuon and for TBe~cliaf- 

acter may have to dominate, be dominated by, or blend with the 
others m the scene. 

In this respect the costuming of a modern play is sometimes the 
most difficult. As an example, it might appear that in staging a 
scene portraymg a college dance in a umversity theatre production, 
it would be logical to ask the girls in the cast to wear their own 
gowns. To do this would quickly show the director and the cos- 
tumer how sharp is the demarcation between hfe and art. The re- 
sult could be chaotic in losing the effects of color values to dis- 
tinguish between those who have leading roles and those who 
should be considered as minor characters, and in the general over- 
all blending of colors and setting. To get the nght costume for 
the right person and to blend them all into a balance of color that 
wdl tell the story dramatically in such a scene is a most formidable 
problem. Yet the same girls could wear their gowns at a college 
dance on the campus with a highly pleasing effect. 

Each costume must he stazeworthy m that t he Imes and_design 
are sujjiaenUy emzzerated to carry over to the audienc e^ cos- 
turne that might be considered very attractive and highly suitable 
for street wear could be completely unsuited to the stage. Either 
distance or lighting could eliminate or alter the design so that it 
lost all dramatic meaning. Rarely is it possible to use, on the stage, 
a costume that was actually worn by some fnend or relative in an 
earlier penod. It may be very authentic, historically, but lack the 
theatncal or dramatic qualities so necessary in a production. Like- 
wise, the costume that looks most attractive on the stage could 
appear too exaggerated or theatrical for street use. 

Tbs costumes rrmst be worn imth eas e. We have already cited 
examples of occasions when actors, because of inadequate rehearsals, 
permitted the costumes to distract from the performance. It is 
essential that each actor have his apparel for a sufficient time to 
become accustomed to it. If even after such rehearsal the actor lacks 
the very important freedom of movement, it is then the problem 
of the costumer to find some substitute. It is the costumer’s prob- 
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which overcomes us when we become suddenly aware of the pres- 
ence of the beautiful.” With this defimtion in mind, we readily 
understand that our modem theatre need not have lost its poetry, 
that all poetic beauty did not die with Ben Jonson. There can be 
just as much poetry in our theatre today as there ever was in the 
theatre of Shakespeare. Only the emphasis has be en ch anged . The 
poetry of that theatr e lay in the drama, in the spoken line, th ^ 
poed-y ot the modern theatre lies in .the-coordination of all the 
many theatre elements . Without any control of the lighting or 
the sound, minus scenery or authentic costumes and with a noisy 
and uneducated audience in the pit, the Elizabethan theatre at- 
tempted to create its illusion, and illusion was even more important 
in the theatre of Shakespeare than it is today. The possibility of 
mastering all these theatre elements belongs to our modern 
theatre. It remains only for the workers to prove themselves artists 
worthy of being a part of the theatre. One individual, more than 
any other, is responsible for the unification of all their contn bu- 
tions and the possibility of artistic greatness That individual i s~the , 
director , and he with his own par ticular problems and responsibil- 
ities wilt be considered in the following chapter. ' 
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Direction 

and the Director 


-Z^imng its long history the theatre has belonged variously to 
each of its many artists. The playwnght, actor, scemc artist, elec- 
tnaan, costumer, and director have each, m turn, had their “hour 
upon the stage.” At present the pre-eminent position belongs to 
the director. During the twentieth century he may have seemed 
to be jockeying git times with the electnaan or the inevitable star 
actor, but in Amenca it has been he. more than any other, who ha s 
gradually a nd surely been growing in importance. 

~ Although the average audience may remember the acting, praise 
the play, and discuss the artistry of vanous techmcians, it is in- 
vanably the director whose planning, selection, and interpretation 
have been the deterimning factors in the design of the over-all 
production. Nonetheless, few of even the most informed theatre- 
goers could name the director of five plays they saw last season. 
They may not have even recogmzed his contribution to the produc- 
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tion. This, many directors would agree, is as it should be, for the 
very best direction is that which is so integrated in the coordmated 
work of all the artists that it cannot be detected. 

George Kaufman, both author and director, says there are not 
three persons who can observe a play and then say definitely what 
IS direction, what is the play, and what is acting. Worthington 
Miner, Broadway director, points out that in the ideal theatre the 
director would not even exist * 

If the pla)r(vnght turned out nothing but completely stage- 
worthy plays, if all actors had the intelligence, the integnty, and 
the skill to work together and interpret the plays perfectly, the 
director would have no function to perform. But our theatre is 
not ideal It is necessary for some one to help the average actor 
appear better than he is, to help the average author appear like a 
playwnght Hence the director 

Some would question whether the director is a creative artist or 
merely an interpreter, but to the audience this distinction is not 
too important. We must reahze only that the director i n our 
theatre is the leaden coordinator, guide, and unifier of aUdiverse. 
e lements that make up the theatre, and that any play that Jias 
p assed through his imagmation will contain something of him . It is 
t his that has made many of us declare that interpretati on ts crea- 
tion. 

Alan Schneider, New York director and teacher, once wrote 
m The New York Times:** 

If you ask a theatregoer what he thinks a director does, you 
really have him . . He sees the director as a combmation stage- 
manager and traffic policeman He knows vaguely that the direc- 
tor tells the actors where to stand and how to say^their Imes, 
conceivably also mforming the crew when to put on a light or 
take down the curtam. In evaluating a director’s work, the 
theatregoer may muster a “good” or a “bad ” Occasionally an 
especially discermng soul 'wiH say that the pace seemed too slow, or 
that the direction was “uneven.” But only rarely does this self- 
made critic take time to explam — even to himself — ^just what he 
means. 

* Jolin Gauner, (New York The Dryden Press, 19S3), p 211 

** Alan Schneider, “The Director’s Role,” The Neto York Ttmes, August 8, 1948 
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Actors must have always had someone who told them where to 
go or what to do on the stage after an entrance. For long penods, 
we know, it was the star actor himself who made all these dea- 
sions, and invanably placed himself stage-center' There were cen- 
times when It was not an uncommon experience for members of the 
acting company to hear the lines of the leading character spoken for 
the first time together with the opening mght audience. The Drury 
Lane actors were highly incensed when Edmund Kean, a new- 
comer in the role of Shylock, asked for a rehearsal. In the past 
even when stars deigned to “run through” the play with the cast. 
It was not unusual for them to hear only the cues of their speeches 
and rarely, if ever, to give any indication of their interpretation 

It was David Garn ck m the mid-eighteenth century who fir st 
began to thinFof the production as a whole. After him we hear 
httle of the subject until just before 1900, when the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen established m Germany the idea of the director’s 
disapline over the production. His company influenced the great 
Stamslavsky in Russia, who in turn adopted many of Meimngen’s 
ideas m the famous Moscow Art Theatre. Max Reinhardt fi xL- 
l owed in the tradition, and there emerged in Europe the rs&ss^^, 
or as he is called in America, &e artist-director. 

This country was quicker than England to revise and develop 
the idea of the director’s responsibility. Even before 1900 we read 
of such directors as Augustin Daly whose emphasis was on the 
whole production, and all are familiar with such directors as David 
Belasco, Lester Wallack, the Frohman brothers, and many others. 

With the advent of the noncommeraal theatre, which had its 
beginnings around 1912 to 1915, the prominence of the director 
has grown rapidly^ and today it is of utmost importance that some 
careful attention be given his contribution to the production 


What Is Direction'? 

Harold Clurman, one of our most capable and sincere directors, 
has said that the director might be called the author of the stage 
production. H e goes on to say:* 

• John Gassner, Prodactnz the Flay (New York The Diyden Preu, 1953), p. 273. 
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Though the director does not act, he is, or should be, respon- 
sible for the kind of acting we sec on the stage , though he does 
not usually design the sets, he is, or should be, responsible for 
the kind of impression the sets make , and this applies to every- 
thing else on the stage 

In one sense he is comparable to the director of a symphony 
orchestra, for although he plays no instrument himself, he does 
unify the work of many individual performers into an artistic 
whole. He regulates tempo, commands every vanation in the 
emphasis, and creates an interpretation. He must think of the com- 
plete effect. The director is not merely a “coach’’ working with 
i ndividuals. His concern is with ideas, with scenes, character r ela- 
tionships, the strategy and tactics of the play as a whole. 

The di rector is the author^ s representative In a very r eal sense 
he must see that each actor not only portrays the voice and actions 
natural to life and to the character he is playmg, but also trans- 
lates ^ mter-prets, and exDr esses this reahtv so that tt ^nveys th e 
f laywnfihi^s auiiude toward the scene and the characte rs he fias~ 
created, ihis may be called theatncalism, for it involves playing 
a scene as farce, high comedy, melodrama, or tragedy It involves 
playing it up, throwing it away, putting it across — ^it involves the 
style, the interpretation, and the very spint that the author is try- 
ing to point out In short, it is the director’s responsibility to see 
that the actors not only idav the characters they have been assigned, 
but that they also -p/gv the 'play, that has been wntten for them. 
Therein lies the true art of the director. It is he who dead^ what^ 
IS to be done, and the actor who determine s Aog? t hat direction will 
be portrayed tor the audience^ 


Types of Theatres in America 

The living stage in this country is divided roughly into^thres 
group s — professional, community, and e ducat ional — and two gen- 
er^ dassidcations- — t he commeraal and noncommeraa l T he term 
‘ ‘noncommeraal” is iKol in this book in preference to ^‘amatsut..” 
because of the unfortunately derogatory connotation of that word. 
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The Director's Goal 


As our premise m artistic evaluation is based on the three prinaples 
of Goethe, a director should be measured by the same critena as 
the other artists . In the discussion that follows, it may appear that 
more space is given to the educational and commumty theatre than 
to the professional stage. This is based on the belief that the vast 
majority reading these pages will find that at least ninety per cent 
of their stage experience now and in the future will be in the non- 
commeraal area. Statistically the educational and community 
theatres are by far the greatest smgle influence in our legitimate 
theatre. Their opportunities to save or develop an audience for 
the stage are unbounded. The danger lies in that they are often 
controlled or influenced by the unmitiated and immature director 
who has had little experience in the actual theatre world In his 
enthusiasm for great theatre he wants to go too far too fast. Caught 
in the web of his own intellectual and literary background, he for- 
gets that both his actors and audience may not have had his edu- 
cational advantages, and in so doing he can lose forever those 
young theatre enthusiasts who could eventually come to appreaate 
the stage if given the opportumty of growing up dramatically and 
theatncally. 

Every good director, regardless of the organization he repre- 
sents, realizes there is only one standard of excellence in theatre 
art. He wdl not try to excuse the less-than-successful production 
by “lack of experience,” “not enough time,” “poor faalities,” 
“very good for beginners,” or any of countless other rationaliza- 
tions. The mexpenenced partiapants in an educati onal or com- 
munity ^eatre may not come as dose to scaling the artistic heigh ts 
a^s d^ a professional group, but the first goal o f each should be. 
the same — a complete artistic success. 

In addition to this common goal of every produang group, 
each director has further obligations to the audience that will at- 
tend the performance and to the active workers in the theatre. He 
must challenge both audience and partiapants in a manner thaL„ 
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wil l bro aden their dr^atic horizons but not out-distance their 
undei^fanding, torl t^ his du ty to keep the theatre~both 
and alive . Fin^y, every director has a major obligation to the 
pla 3 wynght whose scnpt he is interpreting as well as to the play 
i tseH:., Each is deserving ofai~~siricere, as artistic, and as faithfuTa 
production as is humanly possible. These are all obhgations com- 
mon to every director regardless of the theatre concerned Fur- 
thermore, t he professional, the community, and the educational 
theatre each has its o wn separate goals and each individual theatre 
its own local neecls ."Unless we have given some thought to all 
these demands, we have not been wholly honest in our evaluation 
of the director’s work. 

In the p rofession al theatre th e d irector must attract to the box 
office a sufficient audience to pay all production costs and salane s, 
with some margin of profit for those produ cers who underwrite the 
production. In addition he hopes to win the approval of a lar^ 
p ortion of playgoers and the commendation of professional dr a- 
matic critics. 

Although many of us feel that the professional theatre often 
falls short of its obligations as an art form, we should constantly 
remind ourselves that it is also a profession and a business, and 
as such the economic element is inextncably interwoven with the 
artistic. Realizing this, we may be a httle less prone to dismiss a 
' production because it is mere “show business.” Theatre workers 
and producers must hve, and the professional theatre must there- 
fore give the audience what it will buy. 

In contrast, commumty th eatres are usually orgamzed not fo r 
th epugiose of making m5n^, but to satisfy the creative desire s 
pr th^r members, to o ccu py leisure time, and to br ing togethe r 
persons of the same arti s tic interests m a commumty or group. The 
community theatre, i nter ested ^ it is in t he a rtistic su ccess of its 
productions and mThalanang its b udgst^. exist s~also as ^ creative 
and soaal organization for the benefit of its members andTts audi- 
encel ^ ' " ’ 

Any director who serves such a theatre is respo nsible to his or - 
ganization for fulfilling these addtttomi are not only 

justified, but are a vital part of the organization itself. Every 
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member of the audience has a nght to demand as fine an example 
of theatre as this group can give, but in his criticism he must not 
forget that the community theatre does have further obligations 
of Its own. 

In both the commumty and educational theatre the director must 
be ever cognizant of the primary obligations to play and audience, 
which have already been listed. Bringing the living theatre to 
his audiences is espeaaUy sigmficant, for frequently these grou ps 
f urnish the only source of live theatre for their respective com- 
munities. The educational theatre, particularly, must serve as a 
'teacher if it is to justify its existence as part of the institution it 
represents As such it possesses a speaal obligation to the student 
body who will attend the performances The educational theatre 
director must give that group an introduction to and even tually an 
appreciation ot the best in dramatic literature, as well as good 
tE^tre. In addition he has a further obligation to the ~individual 
stu dent who wishes to work in any phase of the dramaticprb^ ain 
The desire must, of course, be accompanied by sufficient taleirt a nd 
ability , buF students who possess these three important qualifica- 
tions must be given an equal opportunity to participate on a strictly 
competitive basis. Type-castmg can thus be eliminated and re- 
placed by a far superior method for both the traimng of actors 
and the future of the theatre — ^the midpoint between type-casting 
and miscasting Emphasis will also be put upon a greater number 
of partiapants, rather than listing the same actors over and over 
again The same is true m all other areas of the theatre — carpentry, 
costuming, make-up, hghtmg, pamting, desigmng, or writing 
“I ^uly, in the educational theatre lies a gigantic opportunity to 
trach cobperaHon, teamwork, loyalty, and responsibiiityTT^- 
•where is each better realized than in the well-rounded dramatic 
production J.he educational theatre director has a gr^toppor- 
tunity to develop h is students physicall y, v6Callv, intelle ctually, 
e motionally, culturally, an d socially. ' 

The director also has an obligation, as a representative of the 
educational system and to the theatre as an institution, t hat the 
plays selected should not only represent the best in type, style, 
stiucture, and form, but that they should come from every period 
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of dramatic literature His program should be a sort of living 
library, and at the same time he must not reach beyond the depth 
of the students involved or the audience that he will attract. They 
must be challenged, but failure to meet the challenge can not only 
harm the participants but disappoint and lose the audience as well. 
Th e choice of play is of vital importance in every way . It must 
attract the audience as well as appeal to it after it is there. It has 
always been necessary for the theatre to build or create its audi- 
ence Today, if the stage is to survive, this must be accomplished 
by the directors in community and educational theatres. A theatre 
program that is too heavy can prove disastrous. If people are to be 
taught to love the legitimate theatre, their early expenences must 
be exating ones To start on a solid diet of great literary master- 
pieces can but play to empty seats, create dissatisfaction on the 
part of cast and staflF, and lose a potential audience 

Nor IS this learmng process ever complete, for each September 
bnngs to the campus a new group and the process must begm agam. 

be judged on the 
programs can be 
more fairly evaluated only by considering three or four consecu- 
tive seasons, or whatever compnses the student generation 

In addition to the general and theoretical questions discussed 
above, the director in the noncommeraal theatre must face many 


A director in an educational theatre should not 
choice of a single play or a single season The 


speafic and practical problems in the choice of plays season after 
season It is proportion afply mnrp difficult each year to choose a 
pro gram that will meet the following requirements. 

Each play must 


. . . have been released for noncommercial use 


. . . not have too nmav or too complicated settings for local 
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• • • fit local conditions in a given week or sea son aiK^have 
adequate varietv to i-oUnd5Ut afull 

. . have suifiaent appeal to all levels of class, education, 


satisfy at least a majority of the patrons, and last, but not 


have, publicity value and draw sufficient audie nce through 
the box offlee tn p^ati-exnenggs invn1ve.d m the pro dugi^ghH 
keep IBs bt ldf yet hakn^d. ~ ~ -- 

~h'm allv. mere is the ever-important and not-to-be-forgotten 
o bligation of the theatre director to hmseU. He must sati^ his 
o wn artis tic as w ell as educational standards It can be done only 
afto he has first considered positively the other demands, although 
at times it may be necessary to compromise here and there. 

'^ ^e director m the noncommeraal theatre, community or ed u~ 
catioiul, has live distinct obligations beyond bnnging th e best in 
live the atre to his audience and presenting an artistic productm n 

mthful in its mterpretation of the author’s script They ar^ 

' 

'To entertain and educate the audience and build an audience 
for the theatre of the future. 

(^^o develop the talents and further the creativity of active 
partiapants in the production. 

(^^0 further the aims or purposes of the particular orgamza- 
tion he represents. 

(^PTo contribute artistically to the theatre as an institution and 
ana^ 

(T^yTo satisfy himself as a director, an artist, and a teacher. 


Directors in countless noncommeraal theatres throughout 
America are meeting these obligations most successfully. These 
orgamzations are the legitimate theatre’s greatest hope for the 
future. The creed of one university theatre summanzes excellently 
what these groups are trymg to do. 


Our Theatre shall endeavor always 

... to develop its students as individuals — ^vocally, physi- 
cally, emotionally and culturally — ^rather than for the profes- 
sional field. 
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... to tram both audience and students to appremte the 
hvmg theatre, 

... to present plays that picture all phases of life and dra- 
matic hterature, 

... to approach perfection m its own realm without attempt- 
mg to imitate Broadway, 

... to entertam but to contribute somethmg more than mere 
entertamment, 

... to encourage creative work m every phase of the dra- 
matic arts, 

... to add stature to the theatre in general, and to the col- 
lege theatre in particular, and 

. . . to be educational ^ chMengtug, and artistic! 

We must not dwell over-long on this subject, but if each non- 
conuneraal theatre and its director is to receive the same honest 
critical evaluation we would level on all artists, it is necessary that 
some of the particular problems and specific goals be imderstood by 
the cntic. 


What the Audience Should Look For 

Many good authorities feel that a clear distinction between acting 
and direction is not often possible Nevertheless, there are listed 
here some areas that seem to belong espeaally to the director m his 
present position of authority. There will, of course, be an inevi- 
table overlapping, but this listing should help the beginner in his 
study of what the director may have contributed to the production. 

The choice of 'bloN . Considerable discussion has already been 
giv^ this subject insofar as noncommeraal theatres are concerned. 
In this respect their responsibility is greater than that of the pro- 
fessional field. In the commeraal theatre a director is hired to di- 
rect a particular play and can be held responsible for its selection 
only in that he did accept the assignment. If the play is wholly un- 
worthy, then he as well as its producer may justly be critiazed. 

Every theatre is a case m itself and calls for a different program 
of plays. The fact that a play was successful in New York does not 
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mean that it is a great play, and by the same token that a play fails 
m New York or has not played there is no indication that it is a 
poor play. The great hit of 1925 may or may not be right for a 
given theatre in 1960 The t 5 T)e of theatre demanded by the au- 
dience in a metropolitan center or on a midwestern college campus 
or a Texas community theatre is not at all the same Locale and 
time are both involved in choosing the play that wdl attract the 
audience and do the most for it and the theatre at any given time 
or place Audiences are often not ready for a particular play To 
misjudge the temperament, desire, and understanding of the po- 
tential audience in any locabty can only ask for empty seats or an 
unenthusiastic audience, and either is equally harmful to the 
theatre and to the produang group. 

CastmZ j. Here the director can be largely responsible, althoug h 
t here are' excepibidn s Producers in the professional theatre do 
sometimes msist upon speaal friends for certain roles, and actors 
have been known to produce plays only so that they might play a 
coveted part, even though they were not equipped to do it well. 
Nevertheless, the province of casting is normally considered to be 
that of the director. He may choose to t 3 q)e-cast and thus make his 
production easier to direct and more believable to the audience. 
On the other hand, he may choose to develop someone in a role by 
permitting the use of make-up to alter that actor’s appearance and 
personality. 

There also enters the element of interpretation . The director 
deades what the role demands, and with thousands of actors — and 
good ones — ^begging for parts, it is not unusual to read that the 
production of a play has been postponed because the director was 
unable to cast it. Suppose a playwright has pictured a speafic 
character as shy, retinng, bashful, or reluctant to speak up and 
express himself. Such a character could be interpreted by the di- 
rector m any one of several ways, accompamed by all the shadings 
of a human personality. He could arouse a warm sympathy by his 
quaint, shy, and lovable quality, become a broad comedy character 
at whom the audience could laugh boisterously} or be a stupid 
individual whom the audience might prefer to boot nght oflE the 
stage. 
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Harold Clurman put it another way when he said that the 
whole meaning of Golden Boy, by ClifEord Odets, depended on 
whether the director saw the leading character, Joe Bonaparte, as 
a fighter who had a gift for music, or as a musiaan who had a gift 
for fighting Either is a matter of interpretation, the director’s idea 
of the role and how he sees it in relation to the play and the other 
characters. 

We may further consider the director’s success by observing any 
obvious miscastings, actors who do not give evidence of being what 
they would have us believe they are because of their physical, 
emotional, or mental stamina. 

Allied with the choice of play and the casting there is a speaal 
problem faced by most directors m the noncommeraal theatre. 
Th ey are often limited in the number of capable actors, both i n 
e: ^enence and in ag e, and this can limi t their choice of program. 
Shaw, Chekhov, Krandello, Shakespeare, Sophocies, Moliere, 
Corneille, and even many of our present-day writers make some 
rather extravagant demands of the actor It would be unwise to 
choose a play, great as it may be, for which an adequate cast could 
not be found. Good theatre, regardless of what penod it represents, 
can be exating, but it must be well done if it is to exate the audi- 
ence. The television and motion picture fields have been very care- 
ful in this respect, and they have the distinct advantages of both un- 
limited talent and apparently unlimited funds to pay for it. If the 
stage is to attract this new audience, now accustomed only to movies 
and television, its productions must be equally as exating The 
director who constantly stnves to uplift the stage in the face of 
such competition is to be commended, but as a wise theatre man 
once said “We are all for elevating the stage, but those of us 
who love the legitimate theatre would not suggest doing it by 
depressmg the audience.” 

The emthasts on the theme and style or treatment . There are 
direaors wnose greatest ability may iie in seriOTcr drama or 
tragedy, and others who find their strength in comedy or farce. 
To know the professional stage is to identify immediately the 
names of certain directors with specific types of plays. Producers 
^e always desirous of choosmg the nght director. In the non- 
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commercial theatre the same director may be called upon to handle 
every type. This fact should be given consideration. 

Most theatre people agree that very few directors can make a 
poor play seem great, although a good director can improve on a 
poor scnpt. It is also possible that he may not have done as well by 
the scnpt as it deserved, many a fine play has been ruined by the 
interpretation of an incompetent director. 

No two directors can possibly give the same over-all effect, ev en 
with the identical cast and staging A director’s particular style~or 
treatment is always there, evident in shadings of meaning, a change 
in emphasis, interpretation, charactenzation, or movement. 

Each director may place a slightly different emphasis on the 
theme as the author has expressed it. He may even point up one 
of his own that will make the play infinitely more timely and ap- 
propriate. This was done most effectively by Orson Welles in his 
New York production of Julms Caesar during the peak of Mus- 
solim’s power. By emphasizing the dangers mherent in dictator- 
ships and stagmg the play in a modern style with the conspirators 
in black shirts, the whole production took on an exating, timely, 
and new meamng. 

In such instances the play may resemble the work of its director 
more than that of its author. Max Reinhardt’s Mtdsummer Ntghfs 
Dream was more Reinhardt than Shakespeare Any produc- 
tion by David Belasco was obviously a Belasco product. Margaret 
Webster is always completely honest in her interpretations of 
Shakespeare, but they also carry the pictorial and colorful con- 
tributions that belong to Miss Webster. 

Some directors like Welles prefer to do Shakespeare in modem 
dress. Hamlet has been seen with Ophelia drunk instead of in- 
sane, and Hamlet in a tuxedo smoking a cigarette In The Tarmng 
of the Shrew Petruchio has arrived on donkey, on horseback, on 
a motorcycle, and in a battered jalopy Nineteenth century melo- 
dramas have been burlesqued or “kidded,” and played perfectly 
straight as they were originally done. So recent a play as The Con- 
stant Wife could be stylized in mood with the actors playing the 
parts as actors with tongue-in-cheek and revelling in the wit of 
Somerset Maugham, or as a realistic comedy, the manner in which 
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it was envisioned by Guthrie McClmtic in the production starring 
Katharine Cornell There are infinite styles in which a productio n 
might be conceived This is the province of the director, who i s 
hmited only by his own imagination. 

We must always ask if every actor is playing in the same style 
or key. ll not, the director is at fault . In a production of Othello 
the whole play loses its meamng if Dthello uses all the gusto of 
the romantic school accompamed by the rant of declamation and 
lago IS played in a completely realistic style This error is more 
common in the noncommeraal theatre, due to the vaned styles 
and techmques throughout the cast. 

As an audience we should be able to see through all acting and 
directing to the script itself and determine both its type and style, 
and then ask whether or not the director has caught, and through 
his actors projected, the truest and best meaning of the play It 
has previously been pomted out that farce and melodrama are 
built pnmanly on situation and must be believed while they are in 
performance, though not necessarily the following day. Some- 
times directors and their actors may interpret these pieces so bnl- 
liandy that the audience is fooled and believes m them even in 
retrospect. On the other hand, tragedy and comedy are built on 
character and must not only be believed while in the theatre but 
must also stand the test of truthfulness with later analysis Some- 
times the director may so miss the interpretation of the scnpt that 
the audience does not believe the play even as it is being observed 
in performance. 

These two statements were demonstrated at a recent perform- 
ance of two one-act plays, the directors being college semors. 
The first was a most ludicrous little melodrama. Both cast and 
director wondered how it could ever be made believable to an 
audience. However, they attacked it very senously, gave it a 
proper background, took great care in lighting, used many shadows 
and much smoke, incense, gongs, and off-stage effects. They de- 
veloped a mood and presented the play so senously and sincerely 
that it completely fooled many m the audience, who believed it 
to be a far better script than it really was. The second play con- 
cerned a simple situation m which the director himself did not be- 
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Jieve, and he broadened it into farce that bordered on burlesque. 
Although It was realistic in style, he exaggerated the acting until it 
became slapstick The point of the play was completely lost be- 
cause it was padded with every tnck or “gimimck” the director 
could devise. The audience laughed at the actors and not at the 
play, did not for a moment believe it, and critiazed it most ad- 
versely the following day. In both instances the facts of production 
altered the onginal promise of the scripts. Whatever those facts 
may be, it is the director who must shoulder the full responsibility, 
for he, at least theoretically, has given them his blessing. 

St age movements and, business, srouinmss and The 

word “action” ifl the theatre denotes only the dramatic action of 
the play, which is inherent in the lines and story. Change of position 
on the stage is called ‘ ‘movemen t”, “ business ” includes bodily 
g esture and the handling'^ propertie s. While both business and 
movement are executed by the actors and may have been created 
by them, the director is basically responsible for having permitted 
them to continue. Therefore, we may hold the actor responsible 
for the ease and truth of their execution, but whether or not they 
distract or are part of the play, scene, or character is dependent 
upon the director. 

The director must always be responsible for furmture arrang e- 
ment This will, of course, do much in determining stage groupings 
and pictures, which must always be the director’s work The fa- 
mous director and teacher Alexander Dean often said to his actors 
“You are the hands of the clock up there on the stage, but I am out 
here where I can tell the time” Stage groupings are of great 
i mportance They must take into consideration the sight l ine s m 
t he auditon um, so that every important phase can be seen b y all 
t he audience. They must show the ditferent physical and psy- 
c hologtcal relSionships as the play progresses. The stage mustaF 
every moment have the proper balance, emphasis, variety, and 
dramatic meamng to help carry tne story, as well as present lin 
a greeable picture. There m ust always be a focal point to the* 
s tage’s continuously changing picture, and every mo^ment and 
e very bit of business must have a reason and a sp eafic purpose^ 

The elements of overacting or underacting may be considered 
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largely in the director’s domain Contrary to the commonly ac- 
c epted bel ief, t he noncommeraal theatre is more likelv to underact 
and the pr ofessional to overact The director may tone up or tone 
down any phase ot the production, but he must never forget that it 
IS pnmanly his task to interpret the author’s scnpt. A director may 
have a speaal flair for creating stage business, ingemous ideas of 
interpretation, or other embellishments through which he thrusts 
upon a play more of himself and his own abilities than are good for 
the production Worthington Mmer has said.* 

If a director with a formula chooses a good play and attempts 
to apply the formula to it, he cheats the play and the author. The 
star director works for his star, the clever director and the di- 
rector with a theory work for themselves, or sometimes . for 
something extraneous to the play. A conscientious director in 
normal circumstances works and can work only for the play. 

There is always the possibility that a company of players to o 
lo ng away from a directo r may all ow much to creep into the pla y 
which was not a part ot t he origin al direction! Some two weeks 
after Death of a Salesman had been running on Broadway it was 
completely redirected by Elia Kazan, because he said the mother 
appeared to have lost her love for her sons. Mildred Dunnock, the 
actress playing that role, admitted that this was true, that she had 
become almost afraid of the boys because in their fervor they had 
actually been so rough in handling her on the stage as to hurt her 
physically. The subtle expression of her love for her sons was so 
important to Mr. Kazan that long rehearsals and complete re- 
blocking of movement and business were necessary to restore this 
feeling of mother-son affection. 

Some good examples of direction and its mvanable relationship 
to acting have been recorded in a splendid article by Howard 
Lindsay, co-author and co-star of Ltfe With Father and Life 
With Mother, he having played the role of Father Day for a 
total of 3,224 performances. Because Mr. Lmdsay says so much so 
well on this whole subject, it is here mcluded in its entirety.** 

* John Ga8sner> Froductng the Flay (New York The Diyden Press, 1953), pp 210-11 
** Howard Lindsay, “Confessions of Father Day,” The Neto York Times, Jan 16, 1949 Re-, 
printed by permission of Howard Lindsay. 
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J. M. Kerngan tells us of the mght he forgot to raise his 
eyebrows When another actor addressed a certain line to him, 
Kerngan would raise his eyebrows The audience shouted with 
laughter. At one performance Kerngan’s mind wandered — ^he 
forgot to raise his eyebrows. There came from the audience the 
same shout of laughter. It was a bitter moment. 

In the first months of a run the actor is consciously trying to 
improve his performance. Herein lies a real danger. He adds 
much small detail that are elaborations in no way helpful to the 
audience They consist of gestures such as Kerngan’s raising of 
his eyebrows. 

As a matter of fact, most of these bits of business that creep 
m are being done when the audience isn^t looking at the charac- 
ter at all, or certamly shouldn’t be looking at him If they are 
being done when the actor properly has the audience’s attention, 
he IS usually adding entirely unnecessary detail that, instead of 
helping make the moment more graphic, is distracting the audi- 
ence from the simple value of the spoken line 

There is the oft-told story of the notice that appeared upon a 
certain theatre callboard 

REHEARSAL CALL 
1 1 A.M. Monday 
To Take Out the Improvements 
(Signed) George M. Cohan. 

Quite often dunng the early part of the run of Lt\e Wtth 
Father our canny director, Bretaigne Windust, would point out 
to me that Howard Lmdsay, the actor, was trying to help out 
Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, the playwnghts, when they 
simply didn’t need any help. There are, of course, moments 
when the actor can help the playwnght enormously, but there 
are so many moments when the playwright needs no help what- 
soever except to have his hnes truly spoken. 

Nothing pays off in the technical side of acting so much as 
economy of method. When we sometimes think we are adding 
value to our performance, we are merely cluttering it up with 
insignificant tnvia. Perhaps one of the greatest lessons in acting 
I ever learned was a remark I heard made by that great actress 
and great stage director, Margaret Anglin ^‘ The insign ificant 
weakens.” 
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The actor’s chief problem m the long run is to keep his per- 
formance fresh — ^to preserve what William Gillette emphasized 
in his essay on acting “The Illusion of the First Time ” This 
demands a constant and intense concentration It is when the 
actor IS creating reality for himself that he is creating reality for 
the audience. 

Some actors feel that to keep a performance fresh they must 
indulge themselves in variations of business and the inflection of 
their lines. There is no sound reason for doing this The actor is 
an interpretative artist It is his job to find the very best perform- 
ance of his role and to be able to repeat it with the same precision 
expected of the pianist, violinist or ballet dancer Acting is a be- 
havior assumed in order to have a precise effect upon an audience 
The actor’s reward lies in the consciousness that he is achievmg 
an exact effect To be able to repeat our best performance is the 
heart of interpretation. 

When playing in a comedy the difference m audiences is most 
apparent in the frequency and the volume of the laughter After 
being used to a nightly hilanous response, there will come an 
audience that refuses to be greatly amused. The immediate 
temptation is to broaden the performance. There sets in a deter- 
mination to make the audience laugh, and the actor assumes a 
comicality that seldom achieves its purpose 

Prescnbing the treatment for the duU audience, Bretaigne 
Wmdust laid down for us in Ltfe With Father a dictum of pro- 
found wisdom “When you can’t amuse them, convince them ” 
Instead of trying to make the sober-minded audience laugh, the 
actor should eliminate any conscious comedic edge to his per- 
formance and set out to create a reality both for himself and for 
the audience 

Usually It IS not long before that particular audience is roanng 
with the best of them If not, perhaps you have given that audi- 
ence a greater reward than laughter To my mind, for an audi- 
ence to become so absorbed in a play they forget they are in the 
theatre is the greatest refreshment of spint our institution has to 
oifer. 

Dunng a long run there is a notable difference between the 
audiences of the first several months and the audiences that fol- 
low Those who hurry to see the new success are the habitual 
theatregoers They are trained m theatregoing. Unconsciously 
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they know the language of the actor^s technique and respond to 
certain signals 

As we get beyond the habitual theatregoer, a change of inter- 
est takes place m the audience Those out front have less apprecia- 
tion for the nuances and subtleties of the actor’s performance 
Their interest is in the story the playwright has set out to tell 
them. 

Too often an audience assembles at a comedy that has been 
running a long time to find the actors stnving more broadly than 
ever to achieve the laughter they were used to in the early part 
of the run. In this determination to be comical, the actors go 
farther and farther away from any truth of characterization You 
don’t know what has happened to you, but something is definitely 
wrong and you lose faith m your own performance. 

For example, dunng most of the moments of Father’s fre- 
quent indignations, there should be always uppermost his sense of 
mcreduhty that these things could be happening to him It was 
very easy for me to lose this edge of astonishment and become 
merely exasperated. 

Also, there would creep mto my explosions an acerbity that 
was most unattractive. I stll recall with deep gratitude a remark 
Dorothy made to me as we were driving home after a perform- 
ance ‘‘You know, Howard, I don’t think Father is so much bad- 
tempered as hot-tempered ” This thought switched me back 
upon the track from which I had become derailed. 

Lest I sound too damn noble, I wish to add that nothing 
helped me toward a conscientious performance so much as a con- 
scious interest in the royalties. 

Empha sis on the whole DroducUon rather than the mdiVid uaL 
The dircCTor should be pnraanly iHerestecl^m the pIa^nFati^ 
t han the separate parts, in scene s rather than part icular jn 
the over-all stage picture rather than m the individual actors. His 
j ob IS to give the complete meaning and mood of the play arid the 
changing relationships of each character to the play and to each 
other. If he does not accomplish these ends, he is subject to the 
more uncomplimentary term of ^^coach” rather than ^^director.” 
T o coach a play is to concentrate on the individuaL on spec ial lines 
or spe eches, gestures, movements, or busines s. This is often neces- 
safy in thTnoncommercial area where the participants lack train- 
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between the exp eri enced and inexperienced worker in the thea^e. 
Unde r acting we called thi s ^ ‘timine: ” These elements, when they 
are absolutely right, will cover a multitude of sins. 

Tih'\)thm. IS defined as the recurrence of an accented beat. Its 
place in music is easily established and understood. It is quite dif- 
ferent m the theatre, where the rhythm is irregular and comes 
from many different sources. The beat in the lines is, of course, an 
important part and more easily recognized, but the emphasis 
may also come from the entrance or exit of a character, the use of 
a hght, an off-stage noise, a bnghtly colored costume, the gesture 
or movement of an actor, and many times — especially in comedy 
or farce — ^from an audience reaction. 

The rhythm of a nlav is established very early and rema ins 
basically the same throughout the performance The al tai^ 
t EougJti the change may be ever so slight, with the entrance or ^t 
o f every character, many times within a scene, and constantl y djm- 
mg the evening The director who senses that a play seems to be 
running slowly and calls out “Speed it up'” is utterly lacking m 
any knowledge of rhythm, tempo, and pace and their delicate 
balance To speed a scene is merely to talk faster, to “ railroad it ” 
as It IS called in the theafee, and all that happens is t hat the scejie 
g ets over more qmckly This, however, is the most ffequeht crip- 
asm of the untrained critic in the audience who proclaims: “The 
play was slow,” “It seemed to drag,” “The actors talked too fast,” 
or “They didn’t pick up their cues,” etc All these are logical 
criticisms and may have been true, but the real fault is more basic 
The chances are much more likely that the director ha d failed to 
p oint up a defined rhythm . 

At the other extreme, the director can become so involved in the 
rhythm of his performance that it stands out over the prinapal 
theme. This has happened m some productions of The Emperor 
Jones by Eugene O’Neill, when the steady beating of the tom-tom 
has overpowered the actors — ^not so much m volume as in their 
feilure to cope with it 

Pace, isjthe relationship between the over-all basic rhythm a nd 
t he ever-changing tempo. It is at its best when these elements are 
so perfectly integrated and all the speeches and movements of the 
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actors so well coordinated with the audience reactions that the 
whole production gives the impression of complete smoothness. 
Strangely enough, the director finds his success in this respect 
^ier with seridus^ay s. TETs isTirgSy becauseTie~cah''fEisee tTie 
audience reaction to drama more easily than to comedy or farce, 
at least, its reaction is more constant. Comedy, and to an even 
greater extent farce, are most difficult to do successfully with an 
mexperienced cast. The comedy lines of the playwright receive 
such vaned reactions from the audience that the actors must con- 
stantly cope with those changes and still maintain the basic rhythm 
that the performance demands 

They must alter their reading of lines or action within a single 
performance if they are to re-establish the rhythm as it was set by 
the director in rehearsals If something unforeseen occurs on stage 
to alter that rhythm and pace, or the audience contnbutes a new 
beat through an unscheduled reaction or fails to supply the one 
that had been expected, i t is only the ac tors w^ can once more ge t 
t he play back on the _n ght track It is this combination of audience 
reaction and actot^ recognition of it that can make a comedy so 
much more satisfying on the stage than m either the motion picture 
or television 

Rouben Mamoulian, famous motion picture and New York 
director, often establishes a rhythm through the use of a rocking 
chair, a metronome, or some similar device. He and others have 
been known to direct the play from out front with a baton The 
pace of a performance and its integral parts are defimtely in the 
province of the director, although his work is sometimes almost 
lost in the hands of an inept cast or the unexpected response of an 
audience. It is, nevertheless, part of the critic’s task to ascertain 
what the director has tned to do with these intangibles of dramatic 
production. 

The correct balance of empathy and aestheUc distance . These 
teims were explained and discussed at some length in the first 
chapter. They have consaously or unconsaously been m the mind 
of every artist as he went about his work. Early conferences with 
the director have established exactly what he wanted the produc- 
tion to do in this respect They have been fundamental m his alter- 
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ations during the polishing penod. Not until an audience reac- 
tion has been witnessed, however, will he know whether or not the 
balance is satisfactory. Many times scenes are pointed up or sub- 
dued after the audience response has been studied 

In a college production of Home of the Brave this occurred m 
the scene where the sensitive boy from Texas is ordered by his 
supenor to crush the head of the Japanese soldier whom he has 
just shot. He obeys the command and then turns his back on the 
audience, unable to stand the sight On opemng mght he had been 
directed to give the impression of actually becoming ill at this 
pomt. It was wholly m keeping with the character and the scene, 
but the effect on some members of the audience was so distasteful 
that they left the auditorium These individuals having shown a 
desire for greater detachment, the director very wisely subdued 
this business almost to the point of elinunation in the following 
performances. 

This is an area where the audience may be even more likely to 
disagree among themselves on the quahty of the director’s work, 
for It involves so much the personality, experience, or memories of 
each individual concerned. This personal reaction to the director’s 
selection and balance may be equally true in tragedy or comedy. 
The final answer as to his success rests upon the director’s own 
sensitivity, his knowledge of human nature and emotions, his good 
taste, a strong sense of balance, and his stature as an artist. 

Has the director shown fideUt'V to the vla'^s nwn Durl>os&jmd 
m the use of his materials ^ It is no small part of the director’s 
responsibility to understand exactly what the playwright was try- 
ing to say or do. Once he does, he must then do all he can to 
emphasize these goals through his direction. There must be a 
fidelity to the central idea. All the artists must subordinate any 
personal desire to elaborate upon their work by including some 
personal talent or fetish. Even the playwnght may have been 
guilty in this respect, and if this is true, it is the director’s duty to 
handle the situation or scene so that it will not detract from the 
over-all meaning. 

A most striking illustration comes from Eliot’s The Cocktad 
Tarty. This play proved an enigma to many theatregoers in both 
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England and America. The lack of clanty was partially due to a 
scene in the second act just after the psychiatrist had convinced a 
young lady that she should abandon the immoral life she was liv- 
ing and pay penance for her sms by joimng the nussionanes in 
some foreign country After her exit the psychiatrist and his wife 
and secretary drink a toast to their accomplishment, but the lines 
do not indicate either the smcenty or the seriousness we have 
assoaated with the characters. It is this scene which has been one 
of the most difficult to rationalize with the remainder of the play. 
An unquestioned authority has reported that Mr Eliot was re- 
peatedly advised to delete this entire scene and that he even ad- 
mitted It had no particular place in the drama, but added. ‘Tt is the 
sort of thing I do so well ” 

Every artist could make the same excuse for embellishing his 
work, but such embellishments would only serve to cloud or de- 
stroy the mam issue It is the director’s responsibility to keep a 
strong h and on the reins, and since he has the final authority as to 
wh at will be seen and heard, he must possess a greater mtegntv 
and artistic sense than any of the oth ers, for he, too, has ‘‘ the sor t 
of thing he d oes so well " it is not uncommon for the real heart or 
soul of a play to be lost through the decorations put there by the 
director himself and for no other reason than Mr. Ebot gave. 

The second test necessitates each artist’s fidelity to his matenals, 
and the direct or once more must make the deasion I here are 
natural limitations to every art. Each artist must recogmze and 
abide by them. He should not try to make a play look like a motion 
picture, an extravaganza, or a musical He must not attempt to 
make a play designed as mere escape pretend to pass as a play 
of soaal sigmficance If he would present a solution to some per- 
sonal problem, he should not make it appear greater than it ac- 
tually IS. If the play’s chief emotion is only sentimentality, then 
that should be expressed as sincerely as possible rather than making 
something else of it. 

The artist-director will resist the temptation to borrow from the 
other arts and use beautiful costumes, settings, lighting, or music 
only because they are beautiful rather than because they help to 
emphasize his central idea. No artist needs a more consistent ques- 
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tioning of himself than the director, and if honestly answered this 
questiomng will always take him back to the meamng and purpose 
of the play and whether or not he projects them clearly and with 
the maximum honest use of his materials. 

Smoothness of the whol e froduction . This has been frequently 
mentioned in previous pages, but itls in the director’s realm of 
authonty. He normally gives full freedom of creation to all his 
workers, but reserves the right to choose which creation best fits 
into the picture and mood he has envisioned. It is the director’s 
final selection that we see and hear. 

This balance is one of his greatest contributions. Plays have 
been thrown completely out of focus when a leading actor was far 
supenor to the remainder of the cast. The wise director , therefore, 
may not permit an actor to give his most brilli ant portrayal of an 
emotio n it the player opposite him is unable to nse to that height 
The director must also balance the work of all the techmaans. If 
the audience remembers settmg, hghts, or costumes at the expense 
of the play, the proportion has been faulty. 

The di rector in our mo dem theatre is responsible for every 
phase of ttie proauction. It is he who deternime s tEe~ 'emphasis, 
mood, tempo , Jane, the pointing up of some speeches orTiusiness 
and the^asihg of others, the balancing of forces and characters, the 

elimination of distractions, simplification of lines or action that are 

nof clear, UHityihg the contnbutions ot technicians, a complete new 

o bservance of rhyt hm, tem po, and pace, and of cgurse. the^four 
t ests — ^Is It fresh, restrained, easy, and convmcmg? 

His mtluence carries through even to the curtain calls at the 
conclusion of the play. Some directors do not permit them at all. 
If they are used, curtam calls ca n be either most distracting or an 
integral part of the performance. JDistraction comes through ladf 
of rehearsals, tor each actor should know exactly what he is sup- 
posed to do. The director plans the curtain calls, which often show 
great onginahty and may even be remembered for themselves. 
The only two requisites are that they must be ta ken in character , 
•y ^h digmtv and humility . One tradition that has fortunately dis- 
a^eared from all reputable productions is the absurd passing of 
flowers through the proscemum opemng or from the tormenter 
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entrance to some actress who must step out of character, grimace 
to the audience, and leave a final impression that is completely out 
of key with the production. 

Has the director swffictenth challenzed artists and audience ? 
Finally, tne uirector must challenge all participants in the prodiic- 
tion, as well as the audience itself. So far in this chapter we have 
considered the director’s work with the artists. It is equally im- 
portant that he give careful thought to the audience. Jtle must 
neither overestimate its capaaty in his choic e of play or m its 
di rection, nor underestimate its undei^tanding by playing down to 

New York directors sometimes feel that when they are produc- 
ing a play for the road, all j okes must be labeled and acting broad- 
ened to the extent that any illusion of reahty is destroyed. Educa- 
tional theatre directors all too frequently direct down to their audi- 
ence by inaccurately judging its dramatic mtelligence. The reverse 
is likewise often true when plays have been produced for which the 
audience was neither intellectually nor emotionally prepared. In 
either instance, an injustice has been done to the theatre as an msti- 
tution. No director who respects the theatre would agree that the 
audience should be pampered or given only dramatic fare that de- 
mands little or no intellectual capacity The wise and competent 
director is aware that the spectators must constantly be challenged 
as well as emotionally moved, stirred, exated, and pleased If the 
audience does not realize these expenences, then the theatre has 
failed as theatre If it does, the theatre will have triumphed and 
merited applause. As Horace once said. “He who joins the instruc- 
tive with the agreeable carries off every vote.” 

In summary, it is the director who must answer to the artisfa c 
fulfillment of t hose seve n pillars of the fin e arts — Unity, Empha - 
sSTj^hvthm. Balance . Proportion. Harmony , and Grace . If we, as 
the audience who evaluate and judge, will give serious considera- 
tion to these speafic areas of direction, it is logical to believe that 
we might do what some authonties have said could not be done — 
recognize the art of this most powerful figure in our modem 
theatre. 

To ate personahties in any area of the arts can only invite dis- 
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cussion as to why one appears and another does not. There are 
countless directors in the community and educational theatres 
whose work would merit the placmg of their names on any list of 
outstanding directors. Here, however, we must think in terms of 
the national rather than the local picture. In the professional thea- 
tre, the following artist directors have won places of distinction in 
New York Harold Clurman, Morton Da Costa, Peter GlenvtUe, 
Tyrone Guthne, Jed Harris, Garson Kanin, George Kaufman, 
Elia Kazan, Robert Lewis, Joshua Logan, Rouben Mamoulian, 
Guthne McChntic, Jose Quintero, George Schaefer, Alan Schnei- 
der, Margaret Webster, and Bretaigne Windust. 

Because we have emphasized the great importance of the direc- 
tor in our modern theatre we have presented, in the picture section, 
the photographs of several outstandmg directors of stage, motion 
picture and television. Each director has listed the names of those 
productions which he feels were most successful so far as his own 
goals were concerned. 
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A Preface to Cinema and Television 

The following two chapters are placed toward the end of 
the book not as an afterthought, but rather because anema and 
television naturally follow the stage both histoncaUy and in their 
basic techniques. 

Sin ce 1915 the motion picture has been vastly more popular than 
t he stage in atten da nce. Its popularity with the masses has never 
real ly been approached, except by radio for a few short years, and 
th en by teleyision since approximately 1952. Today we know that 
forty to seyenty million Americans go to the moVies weekly and, 
that'an~l^mated one hundred luilliuii' watch tdevisioii nightly It 
is a matterbf record that ei ghty-eight per cent^ ot our population 
ha ye accepted teleyision as a normal part ot their daily liyes ^ 

These figures reyeal the fact that the theatre is being more widely 
enjoyed today than at any other time in the entire history of the 
world, not eyen excepting Greece at the peak of her power. Indeed, 
it can be said that for the yery first time we haye a truly Amencan 
theatre, reaching eyery segment of our atizenry, both economically 
and intellectually. 

Howeyer, these two powerful forces, born of Art and Science , 
must, not only because of their age but by their yery nature, borrow 
and const antly adapt to their own use fromlhe yaitstoreliouse’of 
kn owledge and experience acquired by the st age in its three thou- 
sand years of existence They must adhere to the pnnciples dis- 
cussed in the preyious pages, which are the foundation of any dra- 
matic understanding in any medium. The techmques of the motion 
p icture and more especially of television are essentially those of the 
stage _ Any deviation is one of degree rather than of kind. With the 
background of these stage precepts in mind, let us now consider in 
the following chapters the motion picture and television as they are 
related to the stage, showmg some of the differences, advantages, 
handicaps, problems, and requirements of these two younger areas 
of theatre entertainment. 

•Walter Kingson, Rome Co-wgill, Ralph Levy, Broadcasting Telmston and Radio (New 
York Prentice-Hall, 1955), p 148 
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The Cinema 


and the Stage 



X or almost half a century motion pictures have been gr owing 
i n popularity and prestige as a medium of dramatic enterta inment 
When the week’s attendance slumps ever so little, great consterna- 
tion stalks the studios, offices, and the pages of the trade journals. 

In the early days of the motion picture, and again when th e el e- 
ment of sound was introduce d, there was m uch talk of the stage 
a nd mot ion pictures be ing competitors. In t£e~nv alry for the dpl- 
la ^at the box olface this always will be true to some extent. How - 
e ver, their purposes and artistic goals are worlds apart. Each is 
truly a dramatic medium in its own right. Perhaps the anema mo re 
t han any other form of art expresses, records, and interprets the 
changing philosophies, moods, and fashions of its own time. It is 
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magnificently equipped to portray action, everyday life, imagina- 
tive but realistic make-believe, visual beauty, and reality in all its 
surface aspects. 

The stage, with its slower tempo and physical restnctions, mus t 
tu rn more to intellectual themes It c^ handle the more intrica te 
i deas or thoughts of mankind Its goal is to reflect and interp ret 
m an’s more basic, subtle, inner personal thoughts and feelings an d 
t he more permanent truths of life. Even if the admission fee to the 
two mediums were the same the screen would surely be the more 
popular, for feelmgs and emotion have always umted a greater 
number of the population than thoughts or intellect Because of its 
lower admission pnces and its dramatic appeal, the motion picture 
has broadened the base of dramatic entertainment The demise of 
each legitimate theatre has been coinadent with the rise of many, 
many motion picture houses Millions of persons, once demed the 
theatre by the lack of proximity or finanaaJ means, found at least a 
substitute in the anema. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to debate the relative artistic 
ments of the stage and motion picture, for each is an equally satis- 
factory means of relating a story, so long as neither tnes to imitate 
the other. I ^othing could be as sad as the expen p.nrp. nf a group 
s ome years ago who conceived the idea of taking Broadway to th e 
hinterlands. I n theory the idea was good, but in practical terms it 
proved a fiasco Maxwell Anderson’s play. Journey to Jerusalem^ 
had been what is called an artistic failure on Broadway There were 
many who felt it might have a huge audience throughout the coun- 
try, espeaally through the churches, the schools, and many literary 
or educational orgamzations, if it could be taken to them at an ad- 
mission they could afford to pay. Accordingly, the proper hghts 
and sound equipment were moved in and the cameras were set up 
in approximately the fourth row center of the Broadway theatre 
where the play was running A motion picture was taken of the en- 
tire production. On film the story lost all the beauty, meanmg, and 
poetry it might have had on the stage. The dialogue seemed dull. 
The acting appeared most amateurish in the worst connotation of 
that word. AU the artistry of the stage techmaans was completely 
lost. The audience soon grew weary of the limitations placed on the 
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actors’ movements and the scenic background. In short, the whole 
event was a colossal bore, and it is doubtful if anyone trained in 
either field was able to sit through the entire picture, ^^o bette r 
illustration could have been presented to prove that these two me- 
diums are fund amentally di tterent, though there are man y super- 
ficial similarities 

Before starting an analysis of basic differences, let us turn to a 
defimtion of the motion picture by Rouben Mamoulian In an ar- 
ticle entitled “The World’s Latest Fine Art” he said, “The motion 
picture I S a dynamically and rhythmically orgamzed senes of moy- ^' 
irig images e xpressing a story, character or mood in a dramatic way 
w hich appeals to our sense of the beautiful .” This defmitroitr^ll Be 
ahlp'hlred further as we discuss the wofFof each artist. 


The Audience and Dramatic Criticism 

Jean Cocteau has pointed out that the audien ce viewin g a motion 
p icture IS seemingly enclosed with the actors in a ro om l ack ing a 
fourth wall. It has a feeling of equality with the actors that is lack - 
i ng m the legitimate theatre, where the players are observed as if 
th rough a keyhole. In the theatre there is a greater sense of de - 
t achment. gg the. srPTiff IS nnfR idft tVift spectator. On the surface it 
would appear that this nught make for greater empathy m the mo- 
tion pictures Undoubtedly this is partially true, smce the films can 
show so much more detail and give at least the surface realism that 
may transport the audience physically as well as emotionally to the 
exact scene It is unquestionably this ability that has greatly limited, 
if not eliminated, the use of imagination on the part of the audience 
in the motion picture theatre, whereas the imaginative element is 
one of the stage’s greatest assets While the anema is far supenor in 
I ts ability to picture realistic detail, it cannot compare with the stage 
i n Its illusion and imaginative quahties, at least it has not don e so. 

The theatre audience is always consaous of fleah-and-blood ao ^ 
t ors, while in the motion picture, even m the peak of an emot ion, 
there is always the consaousness of the inammate. All of which 
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means that in one the audience is primarily concerned with peopl e 
a nd in the other primarily pictures Mr. Mamoulian has em- 
phasized this pomt m his esplanation of the great diflEerences be- 
tween stage and screen:* 

-^How often a shadow on the wah, a doseup of a door-knob, an 
ash tray or a crashed bottle can be as effective as the best acting. 

I have seen an Eleanora Duse or a Chaliapin, surrounded by piti- 
ful mediocnties and shabby production, hft the evening m the 
theatre into the realm of exciting, unforgettable experiences 
through the sheer magic of their mdividual performances But 
I have never seen a bad film saved by one performer. Indeed , 
the Stage is the bngdom of the actors, the Screen, the kmgdom of 
the pictures 

Few would debate the difEerence in mental age and attitude of 
the two theatres. A dearth of children attending one and the abun- 
dance of them in the other cannot but have its effect on both the 
artists who have prepared the play or picture and the audience re- 
action. This audience reaction is important in the individual cntic’s 
subconsaous mind and does have its effect on his cntical analysis. 
However, audience reaction in itself is not as important m the mo - 
tion picture as in the the atre, for there, as has been pointed out, 
this reaction may affect the act ors’ performanc^and thus alter, if 
e ver so slightly, th e spi rit or tone of the performance . 

One need only stand at a box office to see that hundreds of mo- 
tion picture goers will purchase tickets and enter without even 
knowing what picture or actors they will see. This is a rare occasion 
in the legitimate theatre. In the first instance, they go for the sake 
o f going, in the second, they want to see that particular event This 
fact alone has an inevitable influence on the audience Furthermore, 
the avid followers of a given star are sometimes interested in his or 
her artistry, but more often are attracted by some physical appeal. 

The motion picture, far more than the stage, is able to supply 
vicarious satisfaction to that “one-third of the nation who are ill- 
kept, ill-fed, and ill-housed ” In the secluded darkness of the mo- 
tion picture house these frustrated men and women, who have been 

•Rouben Mamoulian, “Stage and Screen,” The Screen Wetter (March, 1947, Vol II, No 
10 ) 
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denied the love, luxury, excitement, or emotional experiences their 
natures require, may receive some measure of release and satisfac- 
tion. Il; ^is little wonder th at the producers have tended to favo r this 
huge a udience, tor the motion pic ture, as the pro fession^ sta ge or 
te levision, is also a business. It is likewise not~surpnsing that its 
fu ndamental and prinaual appeal to the populace is base d on the 
element of sex, the most basic of human emotion s. There are, of 
course, individuals whose chief interest is m sex who seek their 
theatre in the legitimate houses, but the percentage is so much 
smaller that they do not receive the recognition given them by the 
motion picture producers. 

An additional item of difference is the mattg r of ce nsorship. The 
motion pictures must unfortunately abide by the moral code of 
an omnipotent group who considers itself as God by the grace 
of a political appointment. They assume the power to deade 
what IS good and what is bad m the world. They sit m judgment 
and decide what is moral enough for their fellow men to see, and 
what they delete often makes one wonder by what quirk of the 
mmd they could have found evil where few others can see it. Save 
in an occasional mstance, the stage has not sufFered such humilia - 
tion. 

The very important matter of coordinating the audience reaction 
with that of the production and thus establishing the correct rhythm 
is almost impossible m the motion picture, due to the wide range of 
audiences both in size and response. We sense it when, with a full 
house at a comedy or farce, we miss many lines due to the laughter, 
or m a partially empty house, the lack of an expected response de- 
stroys the basic rhythm. 

One of the maj or contrasts is the diflFerence of appea l ; th^t o£the 
m otion picture is principally to sight and that ofthe sta ge mnr^to 
h earing, although as ha s been pomted out, the latter throws more 
en y basis on si^hc than ever before. Mr. JVtamouIIah in “The 
World's JLatest h'me Art” has said: 

T he essence of a picture is and always will be in the vi sual. A 
motion picture does not exist for a blind man, no matter how 
well he can hear the words — ^we are usmg too much dialogue on 
the screen. The formula should always be express everythmg m 
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the visual image and movement, and only virhen these are inade- 
quate, use spoken tvords. 

Professor Allardyce NicoU has emphasized the same note by say- 
ing, “Whereas m general a stage play demands constant talk, a film 
requires an absolute mimmum of words. The essential basis of the 
cinema lies primarily in the realm of the visual images.” 
comes home more vividly when we recall how easy it is to follow a 
foreign him even when we domot know the langua^ 

One small but final difirerence can be pomted outT When we at- 
tend the theatre we normally purchase an exact locatio n for our 
seate d we view the stage from that distance and angle throughout 
th e performa nce, having a free choice ot what we want to see In 
the motion picture our viewpoint is constantly chan ging One mo- 
m ent we are even closer to .the event than the tront row, and the 
n ext may find us at the rear of the galler y. There are both advan- 
tages and disadvantages in this. The artists can emphasize more 
easily what we are to see, and the requirement of physical projec- 
tion on the part of the actors is practically ehmmated. Some of the 
audience may have the feehng of being constantly jerked back and 
forth in their seats At least, the effect can prove distracting unless 
It IS handled extremely well. 

In cntiazing or discussing the dramatic effectiveness of a motion 
picture, the earher chapter on “The Audience and Dramatic Cnti- 
cism” can be found helpful, espeaally the “Ten Commandments 
of Dramatic Cntiasm.” The suggestions made there as well as the 
entire text have been designed to fit all three mediums. As a sup- 
plement we submit the following questions or suggestions which 
can be of speaal help in both motion picture and television criti- 
asm. 

1. _Select and d escribe the most e ngaging close-up, medium, 
a nd long shots, the most pleasmg lighting ettects, the outetanding 
camera angles. 

2. What cmematic effects are used to estabhsh or maintain the 
mood? 

3. Is there a proportionate use of the close-up? Does it 
st rengthen or slow up the action? 
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4 Point out places where the camera alone tells the story. 

5. Discuss the use of music to introduce a situation, establish lo - 
c ale, identify characters, as mere background, and as atmosphere 
or mood. 

6. List the various sound effects Was each in harmony with the 

si tuation, making the maximum contribution? ^ 

7. Trace the change in tempo, building of suspense, increase o r 
d ecrease~of audience response achieved by the cuttin g. 

8 Discuss the dissolves, fades, cuts, montages, or any other 
t ypes of transition that were used 

9 Discuss the director’s distinctive style Select points where he 
rel ied upon photography rather than dialogue to project story ^ 
id eaa, situation, orcharactenzation . 

10. Describe his choice of backgrounds in relation to dia logue 
a nd situation. 

11. Discuss the director’s selected camera positions in relation to 
i nteresting angles, lighting, included subject matter, and length of 
c lips. 

12 Explain the director’s over-aU interpretation of this seg - 
m ent of life that he has presented. Could it have been given better 
treatment in another medium ? 


The Play and the Playwright 

In its art of telling a story the motion picture resembles the novel 
far more than it does the drama, although the structure of the 
story itself does follow the pattern of a play. The motion picture 
need pay no attention to temporal order or the normal sequence 
of events It can show anything that can be photographed and is at 
Its best in pageants, huge sagas, spectacles, histoncal events, and so 
Torth. 

One of the fimt laws of tb p grrppn i s that there must be constan t 
ch ange and visual alteration . It is far easier to dramatize a novel 
for the screen than a play, for in the former it is necessary not only 
to reduce the dialogue, but to add many scenes that actually show 
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what on the stage may be only discussed or related This very free- 
dom can also prove a handicap, but it does mark one of the funda- 
mental differences in the two mediums. Because the scene must con- 
stantly be changing, the motion picture cannot pause long enough 
to allow the significance beneath the surface to sink into the mind 
of the audience Rarely does it effectively turn inward to man’s 
thoughts. The projection of subtle characterization or psychologic 
ca l aspects ot character are imposs ible These are left for the better 
stage presentations Ch aracters tSFtoo often prove to be merely 
ty pes rather than the in dividuals sought in the theatre . This, of 
course, makes it much easier to cast the leading personality of the 
day or the actor with the strong box-office appeal The audience is 
left to fill in all the crevices without demandmg that the character 
be clearly drawn by the playwright. This laxity also makes it easier 
for those frustrated individuals mentioned earlier to identify them- 
selves with the appropnate character in the motion picture. There 
IS much less need for realism of characterization and for motivation 
or plot The audience is satisfied with mere surface realism Alan 
Reynolds Thompson has stated it very well * 

Anybody who can see and hear can check the accuracy of 
surface realism, but to notice poor charactenzation, flimsy moti- 
vation or melodramatic plotting requires of a spectator some 
knowledge of life and art, some capacity for reflection and anal- 
ysis, and some training in good taste 

Often a great stage success is made into a powerful film, but 
one need only have seen both productions to sense this very im- 
portant emphasis on subtlety of charactenzation, evident on the 
stage and lost in the motion picture. 

One of our best motion pictu re direc tors, Alfred Hitchcock, has 
s aid that the pictures are m ore intere sted in atmosphere, mood, and 
m ovement than in character, and he made a very interesting com - 
n ^nt on the importance of the chase A careful analysis of all the 
pictures we may remember will leave but few where one faction 
was not somewhere in the picture in physical pursuit of the other — 
by foot, horseback, motorcycle, boat, automobile, skus, airplane, or 

•Alan Rqmolds Thompson, The Anatom) of Drama, Univ of California Press, Berkeley, 
1942), p 22 
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by some other means It is not unusual for the chase to last throug h 
o ne-fourth to one-thir3 of the picture . 

Ample proof that the motion picture scenano is an art m itself is 
borne out by statistics compiled by Variety ’Magazine. They show 
that of 9,561 full-length cinemas made between 1935 and 1955 
the source matenal was as follows:’*' 


6,052 

Original Screen Stones 

63 % 

1,687 

Novels 

17 6% 

594 

Stage Plays 

6 2% 

560 

Short Stones 

5 9% 

476 

Miscellaneous 

5 % 

114 

Source Unknown 

1.2% 

79 

Biographies 

8% 


Regarding the type, style, structure, theme and plot, literary and 
i oumalistic qualities, or the moral aspects of the motion pictur e, the 
di scussion in Chapter 3 is adequate. In these areas t he, two m edium s 
are practically parallel. 


Acting and the Actors 

Although the names of the actors are used as an attraction to bring 
an audience into the motion picture theatre, the careful cntic wiU 
realize that the actors themselves often contribute less to the mo- 
tion picture than it would appear on the surface. Unlike the stage, 
the major contnbution is often made by the other artists and by 
other means than acting. 

W hereas the theatre is the art of collective acting, the motio n 
pi cture I S the art of indivi dual acting and moving images Not often 
IS there need for much group work. We are excepting, of course, 
the many mob or crowd scenes that are so familiar. When an indi- 
vidual or small group becomes important, the camera moves m and 
we have the close-up This elimmates all except those few involved 
in that particular sequence. This is not possible on the stage 

T he motion picture actor is often madental to the background, 
w hile in the theatre he must always be supenor to it. It is not un- 

* Vaneiy, Anniversaiy Issue, January, 1957 Page 8 
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usual for the inanimate object to be equally, if not more, effective 
than the actor. A close-up of a crushed hat or flower or a broken 
glass can express stark tragedy The camera can pan down on the 
tunung of a doorknob and produce near panic in the audience The 
impossibihty of this on the stage is obvious Herein lies a very im- 
portant facet of the motion picture art which we should recognize 
and appreaate when it is done well Sergei Eisenstein, famous Ru s- 
si yi director, has called it “the process of arranging images and 
feelmgs in the mind of the spectator ... A broken ladder, a 
w oman weeping, and a grave . . ■ these can tell a complete story 
an d create an emotional response ” In the theatre an equal resu lt 
co uld have been acquired only through much dialogue and acting . 
Unless we are aware of this great assistance given the actors by the 
imaginative work of the director and techmcians m the develop- 
ment and the projection of emotion, we shall have lost one of the 
pnnapal elements of the motion picture art. Emotion, yes, but w e 
i nust not confuse it with acting . 

The motion picture actor must work without any audience reac- 
tion^ but he has as many chanr^s as he ma.v need to “get it right. ” 
The stage actor, on the other hand, inspired by the audience’s re- 
spb nse, has but a single opportumty m each performance T his does 
assure the assembled motion picture audience that it will see only 
the finest performance of which the actor is capable. On the stage 
there is always the possibility of human error — failing memory, a 
misplaced property, acadents of any kind. These deviations bnng 
with them a new set of arcumstances to be faced by the actor and 
an increased mterest and element of surprise or enjoyment on the 
part of the audience. The tests for freshness and ease are not as 
vahd in the anema, for the two-dimensional photographs we ob- 
serve may have been made months or even years ago They are crys- 
tallized and changeless. In making those photographs the artists 
had many opportumties to get the exact effect they wished, and we 
see only that result. As Mr Mamouhan has very aptly said, the 
audience watches the “future become the past” in a stage produc- 
tion and the “past becoming the present” in a motion picture. 

From the actor’s viewpoint there are further factors of differen- 
tiation. The stage actor must sustain a role over a long penod of 
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tim ej hut he does have the opportunity of building an emotion logi - 
ca lly from Its very b eginning througii its crisis On the screen lew 
scenes last more than two minutes and more often are a matter of 
seconds in length, and they are not taken in sequence. The motion 
P icture acto r need not sustain his character except for a very short 
time, but he must be able to catch any degree of emotion at any 
time and without the opportunity of d evel oping it trom the beein - 
miig He must start each scene‘'coId. In addition there is the matter 
oTprojecting from the stage to the very back row, both vocally and 
physically. The microphones and cameras solve this problem in the 
pictures, but the mental concentration must be far more perfect. 
The very proximity of the camera means that a single extraneopis 
th ought passing through the actoHs mind during a clo s e-up may 
regi ster through some minute faaal expression . Such details would 
be unseen by even the front row in the theatre. On the screen the 
actor must project and enlarge his gestures and faaal expressions 
on the long shots and show great restraint on the close-ups. On 
large motion picture screens an eyebrow may be many feet in 
length, and the least quiver can destroy a complete mood. The 
a ctor must constantly adjust his work to the camera. It w ould fol- 
lo w, then, that our tests for restraint and convincingness nupit be 
equally valuable in either medium 
A-ctors on both stage and screen have found it possible to be suc- 
cessful in the other medium, but the techmques of each require 
study and concentration, both by them and by those of us who sit m 
the audience. 


The Background and Technicians 

We have already called the motion picture the offspring resu lting 
f rom the mamage of art and sdenc e. It is obvious that its very 
birth was dependent upon the camera and the science of photog- 
raphy. Never for a moment must we allow this one essential 
difference between stage and screen to escape our minds The two 
e lements of the stage are performance and audience. The screen 
presents a third factor, often more important than either — the cam- 
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Motion pictures are possible without a story, without s cenery, 
^evaiwithout actors, but never without the earner^ Thiteve 
guides the audience to see just what it wovdd have them see and in- 
terprets that material for them In this sense it is both the creator 
and the spectator, for it not only determines what we may see but 
how we may see it In its development the contnbutions of light 
and soimd and their coordination have at times lifted motion pic- 
ture productions to the level of an art. This medium has unques- 
tionably produced aesthetic achievements that would have been 
impossible in any other form of expression. 

Turmng to Mr Mamoulian once more * 

Let us remember that this is an age of science — % sort of sci- 
entific renaissance as compared to the artistic renaissance of old 
Ours IS becoming more and more a man-made world. In the 
past, science followed the dreams of artists Today, mcredible as 
It seems, the situation is reversed, and the artist is following the 
actualities of scientific inventions Moto n pictures are truly a 
m odern ait, and present an unprecedented phenomenon m history 
be cause they were brought to life not by the artist, but by the 
scientist. T he most naive picture begins where the most advanced 
science ends It is the highest achievement of scientific genius that 
makes possible the photographs that move, the shadows that talk, 
the mere a b c’s of the screen. 

Those who do not acknowledge motion pictures as an art be- 
cause of this scientific and mechanical element seem to forget that 
all art in the world is subject to mechanics After all, what is a 
piano, paints, chisel and marble, but the mechanics of musician, 
painter, and sculptor? Yet, of course, it is not tools that made 
such men as Wagner, Goya and Rodm, but the artistic result they 
achieved through their tools. The mechanics of a motion picture 
are merely the tools through which an artistic creation is ex- 
pressed. 

The ca meraman ^ then, should receive our first consideration as 
a motion picture technician. We have shown how he can build a 
dramatic sequence without the use of actors, solely through photo- 
graphic images It IS possible for him to create an intima cy throug h 
the close-up with its naturalness in both TO5!I^wers and faci al 

* In The Screen Wnter, March, 1947 
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expression. This is an ad vantage denied us on the stage, where the 
element of projection to the back row is so important. Color and 
light and their very shadings are all wittnn his province. Their psy- 
chological effect can be tremendous. At times the whole art of the 
motion picture comes closer even to pamtmg than to the stage. 
These distinctions we must recognize. 

There are occas ions when we find ourselves praising the photog - 
r aphy more than any other part of the picture This is wrong, if we 
are to fo llow our imtial pnnaple that the theatre is a synthesi s _of 
t he arts. We must learn to appreaate the photographer’s tech- 
niques and his ability to use his camera. We should understand the 
cut, which is an abrupt shift from one angle or distance to an other, 
i jr the fade^ which acts as a curtain on a stage production to disco n- 
nect oiiescene from the next or denote the end of a sequence. W e 
sh ould appreciate his use of the dissolve to connect one scene with 
t he following one and yet to show the passage of time, or be con- 
s ^us of the emotional stren^h m the montaze ^ that rapid se - 
q uence or series of pictures, which can build to a speo^c crisis. We 
should appreaate the kinds of shots, the variety, the angles, and 
their total effect on the dramatic sigmficance of the film We should 
recogmze his art, but only as it contnbutes to the total effect of the 
picture (For further treatment of the camera and its use in televi- 
sion, see pages 233-235.) 

The three stage technic ians are also found in the motion pictur es. 
Th& costumer must be tar more acc urat e in detail than on the stage 
a nd tRe c ontnbutions are of vital importance, though 

o ften his work is credited to the cameraman . 

It IS the scene designer who has the real problem On the stage, 
the artist works in a field, of frank make-believe. The audience ac- 
cepts the scenery as artifiaal — a painted mountain or seascape are 
just that. Not so in the motion picture, they must either go to the 
actual scene or reproduce it so perfectly and so realistically that 
no one in the audience is able to detect the difference. Although the 
audience realizes that the story is make-believe and that the actors 
are only actors and that pictures are all it sees, the demand is for 
t he *‘real” in scenery, sound effects, and properties. The element s 
gnrl y ppn which we put such emphasis m t he 
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l egitimate theatre are handicaps to the techmaans of the motion 
p iclure and especially to the scene designer, for the least in accuracy 
d iverts the attention of the audie nce. This, of coiirse, is another as- 
pect of the surface realism we have already discussed, but it does 
mark a further fundamental diflFerence. 

The constant change in background compared with the very few 
stage sets is sometimes an advantage, but not always The intimacy 
and confinement of a pla^ are occasionally a great part of its charm 
and meaning, but few motion pictures dare confine the whole pro- 
duction to a single set. The urge to move and the abihty to do so 
can detract from the full impact of niaiQ^ stories, j^ust as-it can_prDve 
a great asset to others. 

In ad dition to the four techmaans mentioned, there are at leas t 
f our others in the motion picture whom we must recogmze the 
1VIMW. r.nwi/pnxfar. the soundmm . the make-up man , and the editor 

More than mnety per cent ot our pictures carry with them a full 
musical score^ what was once a distraction having come to be ac- 
cepted as an integral part of this medium. That it has been raised to 
an art m itself is proved by the fact that while we may not notice the 
music as such durmg the performance we will praise it as a separate 
recordiiig. The use of a famihar tune may prove a distraction, 
either by its very recogmtion or because of its assoaation with some 
personal expenence. A further distraction occurs when in a very re- 
alistic sequence the music is not adequately motivated as to source. 

Music at Its best serves not as a mere substitute for dialogue, bu t 
a s an emotional asset to the long per io ds of pantomim e. Many 
times this lack of dialogue is not even noticed. To reahze the pre- 
ponderance of music and scaraty of speech in a motion picture, one 
need but listen without watching for some length of timg ^o be 
p raiseworthy, however, the musical score must always supplemen t 
a nd never supplant the acting. The less it is observed, the finer the 
artistry of the composer. 

Only those sounds with drmnatic value are included in either 
the stage or motion picture, but in the latter the element of sound 
takes on a different dimension. As an example, we ate the con- 
demned prisoner in the death cell. To him the tickmg of a dock 
takes on a very distinct meaning which the sound man is able to 
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give the audience just as the pnsoner hears it. On the stage this 
Carnatic value would be lost. 

One can readily see the tremendous empathic possibilities that 
he withm the province of an imaginative sound man. His contribu- 
tion is even more important in the proper adjustment of the equip- 
ment as it relates to the musical score, the dialogue, or the combina- 
tion of the two. 

*?jC eal B DeMille once criticized the make-up man ^ saymg 
th at regardless of what a young man or woman looked like, all 
we re made to look exactly th e same in HollywoodrThis Ei s be en 
o ne~ of the most serious critiasms ot the indu kry f or many years. 

On the other hand, the make-up artists have achieved great 
heights. Rarely are we able to discern make-up as such even in 
extreme age or the most difficult character make-ups, despite the 
closeness of the image to the camera lens. This is far more than can 
be said of much of the make-up in the hving theatre. 

I t is the editor in the motion picture whose work most closely 
c oncerns us. In the ideal situation his work is done at least m coop- 
eration with the director, but it is the editor who has the ultimat e 
d easion as to what we, the audience, shall see His artistr y selects 
a nd chooses from all the pictures that have been made those w hich 
wdl be used. He arranges them as to sequence and length — ^in 
s hort, he builds or m akes the picture. It remains only for that 
pedestrian state or local censorship board to step in with its straight- 
laced scissors and alter the work of this experienced artist who has 
determined the arrangmg, cutting, and editing that best express the 
story and meamng of the picture. 


Direction and the Director 

We have just mentioned the great powers of the editor and would 
not lessen his importance in this discussion. We must point out , 
how ever, that working side by side with him is the director who 
h as been, even more than on the stage, the final authority from th e 
writing of the scenario throughout the makmg of the picture. First 
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he must supervise the writing ^ the scenario, t he castmg , and the 
p lannmg of the pictur e. It is then his responsibility to direct the 
actors and all technicians with as many retakes as he may desire 
until the exact intonation, flavor, expression, and meamng he has 
envisioned are on the film. A stage production, after the opening 
performance, is often out of the director’s hands, and his mterpre- 
tation may be altered in future performances, but in the motion 
picture there is no such possibility. It is always exactly as he wanted 
it, or as nearly so as it is humanly possible to make it. The same is 
true in the contributions of all the techmaans. 

It would seem logical that if we as an audience were to choose 
our motion pictures because of the director rather than the actors 
or even the title, we would be far more consistent in selecting pic- 
tures we would most enjoy and longest remember. 

The motion picture director must first be a creative gemus with 
a tremendous imagination He must know a story when he sees it, 
a nd have a keen mterest and a great desire to do it . He must brin g 
t o it an onginal and personal interpretat ion. He must know what 
the camera can and cannot do, what it ought to do and what it ought 
not to attempt. He must know the art of story telling and play 
structure in detail. He must be absolute master of the story and 
know exactly what he is trying to do with it He must be able to 
convey these ideas to the players and techmcians and to inspire 
them with a desire to interpret the meamng as he wishes to ex- 
press It. He must know how to edit the picture to acquire the proper 
effects, and of course he must always be a master in his knowledge 
of human emotion and the psychology of an audience. 

These are the marks of a really fine director, and we have seen 
the work of many excellent ones, such as John Ford, Alfred 
Hitchcock, John Huston, Billy Wilder, Sam Wood, Frank Capra, 
King Vidor, Wesley Ruggles, George Stevens, Joseph Manbe- 
wicz, Leo McCarey, Wilham Wyler, and Ceal B. DeMille, 
known primarily for their motion pictures, or Rouben Maraouhan, 
Elia Kazan, Josh Logan, and John Cromwell, who have directed 
successfully for both the stage and the motion picture. These are 
but a few of the many who might be listed. 
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Criticizing the Motion Picture 

We must always remember that these two different mediums of 
the stage and motion picture can never be compared as works of art. 
Filet mignon and roast turkey are both entrees, corn and asparagus 
are vegetables, but no one would dream of making comparisons. 
We may personally prefer one or the other, but when there is no 
ch oice, we take what Is presented and confine our discussion to the 
de ftness of the chef and the perfection of preparation 

Foreign films from France, Italy, Germany, and occasionally 
Japan have won acclaim for their imaginative conception and artis- 
tic realization. Art theatres speaaiizmg in these films have flour- 
ished m the larger aties. The motion pictures from England have 
broken into the more popular field and have proved strong com- 
petition for our American films, even in the smaller commumties, 
to the extent that many moviegoers have come to prefer these to 
the home product. For the sake of fairn ess let us remember tha t 
i n this countr y we see~ only the cream ot the foreign production s. If 
we were to attend only the best two or three per cent of our own 
pictures, we might make a fairer comparison. On the other hand, 
we have both enjoyed and profited by these foreign films Their 
success should have given some valuable training to our own pro- 
ducers. One of the most vital lessons that should have been 
learned is that there are tremendous values inherent in utter sim- 
pliaty, m absolute truth, and in complete consistency. 

The oft-used t erm *‘gone Hollywood” has taken on many m^n- 
ings,' but brigmailv it meant— and means even yet — ^undue lux ury, 
ov erdone, ^ded beyond recogmtion, out of proportion, exorbi- 
t ant, untruthful. No observing individual would deny that much 
progress has been made, but imfortunately this critiasm is still ap- 
plicable to some extent. With unlimited finanaal means, matenal 
properties of every description, the opportumty and ability to do 
anything desired, and a free rein to all the artists, espeaally the 
techniaans, it has proved so easy to “pull out all the stops,” when 
only a few would have proved more harmomous in truth, effective- 
ness, and artistry. For example, a musical may be given the locale 
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of a legitimate theatre, and an early shot shows the curtain going 
up, the proscemum arch, and an audience in attendance. As the pic- 
ture progresses, the stage dimensions take on the proportions of 
Madison Square Garden Or again, a tumd httle girl starts to sing 
m her attic room, alone and unaccompamed, or to audition with a 
smgle piano in some producer’s office, when suddenly from no- 
where we hear a full orchestra m the background. So many times 
the whole story is allowed to stop while some comedian injects his 
particular speaalty. Such instances could be multiphed a thousand- 
fold in every area of motion picture production 

S^ nce Aristotle we have accepted the fact that the least valued 
o f allthe elements that compose drama is spectacle. It is used only 
after the SCTipt has proved to be barren of story, theme, character. 
d ialogue, or mood. However, our motion pictures have too often 
valued the spectacle above all these others, and for no other reason 
than just that they had the facilities and ability to do so. They 
have also played fast and loose with the well-accepted pnnaples 
of drama types and styles, and far too often they emphasize and 
eiqiloit mere personahties rather than artistry. 

Many other general cntiasms could be listed, but it all comes 
back to the glanng truth that the prmapal reason for these viola- 
tions was and is that we as the audience would buy them. No one 
seems to hke a double feature, but this monstrosity is still with us. 
Just as soon as the audience refuses to pay the admission price, we 
shall be free of double features and all the other weaknesses that 
this very popular medium may possess. 

The motion pictures today are better than eve r. The influx of 
foreign films and lessons learned from them, coupled with the 
pressure of the television competition, have put them once more 
on the defensive, and, although the future may not look so bright 
in millions of dollars, the artistic heights and possibihties are still 
hmitless. 
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Television^ 


the Cinema y 


and the Stage 


/?hen we consider that the stage has been with us for more 
than thre -«* tfimisanH ypars^ f-ihp tnntinn pirtnrp since approximatel y 
1900, radio for about forty years, and television since roug hly 
1950, w e can begin to compr ehend the tremendous growth of this 
i nfimt m the theatre tamily . borne continue to look upon the c52d 
with disdain, consider it only nuisance value, refer to it as “cheap 
clap-trap” or “the chewing gum of the eye ” There is no doubt 
that this youngster has grown faster than clothes could be supplied 
and has attempted to do many things before it was really prepared 
It has pushed its way into every avenue of commumcation — ^many 
times when it had nothing worth while to say. 

We must recogmze these childish traits as part of its growing 
up, and not permit them to blmd us to the potential power the 
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youngster commands. It is foolish to discount its competition with 
all three of its relatives for the favor of the populace, and it would 
be just as absurd to imply that the present populanty is only a fad. 
T elevision, like the ^‘horseless carnage,” has a more than reaso n- 
abl e, chance of being with us and plaving an important role in ou r 
li veS-f or many years to com e. 

From the beginmng many recognized television’s potentiality in 
the entertainment field so far as variety acts — a revival of vaude- 
ville — and the lighter musical programs were concerned. Its 
strength in the sports world, as a news agency, a lecture platform, 
and even in education were also early realized. The full extent of 
its influence on the stage, anema, and the radio was debated at 
length When the infant began to really spread its wmgs, it w as 
the radio "and cmema that felt the tirst pinch of this~Hgw compe ti- 
tion, for Its appeal and early programs were to their audience 
ra ther than to that ot the legitimate theatr e. 

In this book we do not propose to give much thought to the radio 
drama. To be sure, there were occasional successes and undoubtedly 
radio’s use of the musical bridge and background has had great 
influence on the merging of music with stage and anema for mood 
effects We are well aware that millions of women found their 
morning and afternoon emotional outlet via the soap operas and 
that countless children revelled between four o’clock and seven 
o’clock in the horse operas and radio’s various attempts at histori- 
cal, crime, and adventure stories or their out-of-this-world fantasies 
and an occasional educational program. Nevertheless, the rad io 
drama has n ever been considered a serious suhstitutf. inc. either 
stage or motion picture . As another offspnng of stage and saence. 
It developed, but never really grew up artistically . Uue, undoubt- 
edly, to its physical handicap of blindness, it never quite found the 
answer for produang effectively the dramatic literature of any 
type, style, or penod. In all fairness we should recogmze that radio 
did develop a drama of its own, but it has never shown a perma- 
nence or significance sufficient to be included in this discussiSn. 

With television it has been a vastly different story. From the 
sit uation comedy it was just a step to senous dram a Fortunately, 
considerable power fell into the hands of some stage personnel 
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who had both artistic standards and integrity and were willing to 
expenment. In a commeraal world they found numerous obstacles 
and fought many battles, both mechanical and artistic. Occasionally 
they managed to edge in a program of real artistry, and the audi- 
ence response was enthusiastic enough to make other productions 
possible. One of these experiments was the Maunce Evans pro- 
duction oi Hamlet early in 1953 when it was estimated that seven- 
teen milhon viewers saw that play, perhaps more than had wit- 
nessed a live performance of it in all the 350 years of its existence. 

T his experimental phase also brought out the need for a te ch- 
mque that would fit television. Which of its relatives would i t fol- 
l ow — stage or screen? The commercial interests readily recogniz ed 
t he magnitude of the tool at hand, and another gigantic ba ttle 
b ej;an between the west coast and New York. Holl 3 rwood witli its 
motion picture knowledge and equipment tought for the filmed 
television which would resemble the motion picture, and New 
York for the live television which would follow the techniques of 
the stage. Dunng this experimental period the two vied with each 
other, and the public benefited by the excellent productions of 
dramatic literature from the Greeks through Shakespeare down to 
the best in our realistic theatre, as each tried to show the merits of 
Its case. 

Even t oday the discussion is not resolved, for we have with us 
both himed andhve shows. In the meantime this new medium has 
de^oped some techniques that fit its own particular needs. 

Television's growth in the presentation of drama has without 
q uestion been responsible for the decrease in the attendance at liv e 
t heatre productions acro ss the country. Broadway has lost ten to 
fi fteen leg itimate theatres to telev isions^ loss it could ill afford. 

The television screen, live or himed, still lacks the person-to - 
person, flesh-and-blood qualities of the s tage. The live sho w can- 
not possess the complete Huidity, size, spectacle, and range of th e 
anema. T her e is also absent that very importot ingredient com - 
mon to*bota stage and anema — ^the joy of just being part of an 
audience partidpatmg in the birth of a dramatic producd on. 

Balanced ag^nst this loss is the tremendous personal comfor t 
of relaxi ng at home in an easy chair and seeing some of the toD 
names in the theatre world perform in a vanety of three or four 
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p rograms m a single evenin g This involves a greater degree of 
pTiysical comfort than to come home weary from the day’s work, 
wash, dress, hurry, dnve through heavy traffic, find a place to park, 
walk to the theatre, pay an ever-increasing admission, sit in the 
same seat for two hours, then again fight traffic and arrive home 
very late. 

Another aspect of television we often hear cntiazed is th e 
e ver-present commercial. Vow ever. we must not forget that tel e- 
vision, even more than the professional theatre or motion picture. 


IS a business as well as an art, for television must sell somethi ng 
besides itself. We should therefore accept the commercial as in- 


evitable The average cost of a television drama is $40,000, and 
someone must pay the bill. Since we rarely consider the cost and 
upkeep of the set itself, our admission is measured by the minutes 
we give the sponsor Certainly this is small enough payment for 
many of the fine dramatic productions available 

It cannot be said that television has brought about a renais- 
sance in the quality of dramatic entertainment, though it has 
greatly increased the quantity. Perhaps seventy-five per cent of 
the dramatic programs are far beneath a reasonable standard of 
excellence, but this might also be said for both the stage and motion 
picture. They, too, have a high percentage of failures and of pro- 
ductions that fall far short of our desires In anv instance, we d o 
have the right to choose what we see, and in television we hav e a 
singular advantage, we can with a flick of the finger eliminate it 


enti rely or we can, in an instant, turn to anoth er program. We d o 
n ot have this inimedi ate relief in either ot the other mediu ^ 

w hen they prove to . 

o f us get up and walk out. More often than not we sit th rough to 
the bitter end, either because of the time and money already ^- 
pgialedrui because there is no otner place to go 




The Audience and Dramatic Criticism 


Perhaps the greatest single difference between television and the 


t wo other medi ums is in its audience. We are not now concerned 
mth those in the broadcasting studio, but rather with the individ- 
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uals viewing the performance before millions of sets. There may be 
one, two, three, or any number in homes, bars, restaurants, service 
clubs, hotel lobbies, or wherever people may be gathered before a 
television set Their ages, background, health, expenence, and de- 
mands run the gamut, more varied than for either the stage or 
anema Even the time of day is not constant. A program wholly 
satisfactory for adults at ten o’clock in New York could be displeas- 
ing to the seven o’clock children’s audience m California Each 
television artist must think of himself as an additional guest in each 
of these groups, but the generosity usually afforded a guest cannot 
be depended upon, for the program can be abruptly ended at any 
moment. 

In spite of this wide variety of view ers, the producers are we ll 
a ware that the vast maiontv of their audience is at home The y 
al so know that there is no more personal o r intimate re lationship 
possible. E ach member of such an audience is completely free 
from the sophistications or pretenses he may don when in contact 
with the outside world or when part of a crowd A man alone is 
sincere, and he demands the same smcenty and truthfulness from 
every aspect of the television production. He may wish the drama 
o r comedy to be amusing, shocking, fnghtemng, mysterious, ^ r 
e xating, but it must present unnustakable truth, whether in the 
i magination of fantasy or in the charactenzations of re alistic 
theatre 

I t IS far easier to detect falsene ss and cheapness under these in- 
ti mate arcumstances, for the characteristics ot an audience that d if- 
fe rentiate It from the individual are no longer pres^. The view er 
IS not swayed by his neighbor nor by a feeling that he mu st hke 
what he should like. As a further disadvantage his inte rests are 
d ivided There are the distractions of the home nev^ present in 
the theatre — ^the telephone, visitors, letting out the dog, watching 
t he baby, attending the furnace. These interruptions alTpla y a 
p ^ in his over-all evaluation of the program 

To cnticize justly we must always ask if this is a hve or a filmed 
program The live show is more limited in its dramatic time (the 
penod covered by the story’s action) as well as in costume or set 
changes. It has the possibihty of human error, but it also holds 
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the exatement of the “future becoming the past” before our eyes. 
The film with its g reater va riety and fluidity has eluninatad all 
po ssibilities of error, and as in the anema, w e merely watch the 
“p ast become the present. ” Frequently there are parts of each 
which complicate judgm^t somewhat The kinescope is a third 
possibility, b ut since this is a picture of a picture — ^usually of a live 
p roduction given at some previous time — ^we shall not consider it 
s eparately. In any event, the points on cntiasm made in Chapt ers 
2 an d 7 on stage and motion picture are equally valid. We wou ld 
eipecially call at tention to number seven of th e “Ten C ommand - 
ments of JJramatic Critiasm” on page 5 0, and to the twelve auc - 
tions for the motion picture or television critiC-on p ages 207, 2flR 

T here is an additional advantage and responsibility that is pe- 
culiarly ours as members of a television audience This is the im- 
m ediacy and the tremendous effect that our reactions can have on 
t he sponsors and on the broadcaster . The air which cames any 
program into our homes belongs not to the station nor to the pro- 
ducer, but to us We need only voice our complamt or our praise. 
Vast milhons see a program on a single evemng It would take 
months or years for the same number to see any given anema or 
stage production. What was said earlier abo ut the powe r of the 
a udience is mo re poignant m television than in any other med ium. 
Timy the calibre of television entertainment lies largely in our 
hands, for the program that emanates from any studio can be of 
our choosing. It behooves us all to choose wisely and with discrimi- 
nation, and above all to make our desires known. 

Any honest evaluation of television will find that the vast ma- 
jority of programs must be approached on the third level of dra- 
matic cntiasm, which we have defined as “show business.” We may 
rationale or wish for more, but by its very nature it must appeal to 
the mass audience. Bound by all its purely commeraal restnctions 
— the necessity of a ppealing t o many, time limitations, availabl e 
mate n alT expense ot production, necessity for financial return on 
inves tme nt — ^we must accept the fact that television ts show business . 
This does not mean that it should not strive to be the very best of 
Its kind, and it is the duty of an mtelligent audience to demand just 
thatl Frequently a program does nse to the second level of criti- 
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dsm by creating the theatre magic or aesthetic enjoyment that that 
level imphes. Our overt praise of such an effort can bnng more of 
the same. Occasionally the medium has really distinguished itself, 
and by so doing demanded that it be considered on the highest level 
of dramatic cntiasm. It is on these all too rare occasions that our 
joy and enthusiasm are dampened only by the extremely low audi- 
ence response as reflected by the professional ratmgs. (A further 
discussion of these national ratings appears in the summary of this 
chapter.) There is a very great need for personal praise, directly 
to the producer, of those programs that can be evaluated on the 
first or second level of dramatic critiasm Only by such action can 
we hope for continued artistic growth in the medium. 


The Play and the Playwright 


T elevision was still in its infancy when it became evident that i ts 
major problem was mat erial, and that the wnter would be t he most 
s ought-after individual in the whole of its personnel . Not only did 
this infant devour new scripts as fast as they could be supplied, 
but It also consumed the dramatic hterature of the past at an alarm- 
ing rate. Coupled with this problem of findmg the material to 
broadcast was the fact that it demanded a particular and speaalized 
diet, in the form of its writing The novelist was given far too much 
to descnption and covered too vast a field, the playwright designed 
his work primarily for talk and for a larger stage with little or 
no limitation on the number of characters. 

The radio writer was even further from base, for he had been 
forced to portray vision, characterization, action, sound, reaction, 
plot, and everything in words, words, words Furthermore, his 
product rarely got full attention. Cooking, scrubbing, readmg, 
studying, bndge, conversation, or any other human activity shared 
the hearer’s interest. This necessitated repetition — ^more words — 
and placed a greater importance on the exact vocal quality than on 
the development of characterization. 

And so for televis ion a new writer has been developed, for its 
ne e^Tie somewhere between the stage and the motion picture. 
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The ages and the natixre of the audience have mad e many subjects 
taboo. Politics, race problems, religious beliefs, deviations from 
the generally accepted way oFlif^ be'eIimmated"or 

given a very speaal care in~their treatment Ideas that can be dis- 
cuKed openly or with tew restrictions on the stage and with some- 
what less freedom in the cinema dare not be suggested to this vast 
and varied audience C ertainly sex has little of the freedom of dis - 
cussion that is pe rmitted on stage or in the an ema Furthermore, 
the camera rather than the dialogue tells a large portion of the 
story’, b uc there must be more dialogue than in tti h c iriema The 
li mited, physical time of the script means that each speech must b e 
packed with meaning as well as dramatically effective. It must char - 
acte rize the person speaking it, furmsh some background of th e 
existing situation, and push the story forward toward its majo r 
c onlict in this respect it resembles the stage . I'he television dram- 
atist must work very fast. His situation and exposition must be 
rafidiy introdu ced with much use of the camera There must be a 
strong c risis at just the proper break for fhp rnmmp:rri!^1s. The o ut- 
come ot t he conrilct must be held a secret until the very end, and 
the concl usion must be a logical outgrowth of the story^s even ts. 

"Physical time restrictions are most inelastic. A half-hour show 
permits just twenty-three minutes for the story. Not more than a 
single charactenzation can be developed in that time The others 
must resort to general types, which means that only rarely can a 
half-hour show nse above pulp writing. ' Xhe hour show is given 
approximately fifty minutes. Two or thre e characters can, in the 
pr bperTiands, b6 adequately dfeVeloped in tnis period The nmet y- 
minute show allows approximately seventy-five minutes to th e 
st Siy, and in that time a playwright can approach the deveWmen t 
found in the average motion picture script of mnety to one hundred 
mumfeS, or the two nour s to two hours and a half — minus interinis - 
sinns — ^usually found in a stage pl ay. An hour-and-a-half television 
show, however, presents scheduling difficulties. They are very ex- 
pensive and, though growing in number, comparatively rare. 
Further restrictions are involved m the limitation on sets and 
costumes, espeaally if it is a live program. 

In a stage play Act I is usually given to setting up a situation. 
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Act II to complicatingr it. and Act III to resolving it ITie first two 
are far easier than the third. Television has taken adva ntage of Jbs 
f act in its need for scnpts bv simply not hothering with the resolu- 
ti on. There are few of us who have not been very much interes ted 
i n a particular dramatic program when suddenly we were con- 
fronted by the d osing commeraal and realized that the end o f the 
program had come, although the situation had not really ^en 
r esolved. T hose who know the rules of the industry recognize this 
as a technique evolved to meet the time limits, coupled with the 
constant pressure on the author to turn out new scnpts. These dead- 
lines are a major factor in curbing an imagination that might have 
created an artistic and moving resolution. They are largely re- 
sponsible for what many consider hack wnting and certainly repre- 
sent a maj or cnticism of the mdustry. 

Plays of a journalistic rather than literary nature are encour- 
aged. Audiences have come to choose particular programs for the 
theme or emotion for which they are noted. Wnters are frequently 
advised to watch as many programs as possible and then choose the 
special style or trend in which they would cast their story There 
are specific programs that emphasize suspense, mystery, cnme, 
murder, foreign intrigue, the courts, family relationships or prob- 
lems, romantic love, sentimentality, sweetness and light, spectacle, 
or some similar pattern. The writer able to accomplish such a feat 
may “hit the jackpot” finanaally, but in doing so he frequently 
sacnfices any literary aspirations he might have had 

The television playwright is not necessarily doomed to r ealism, 
b ut thus far he has found it to be the most fruitful fie ld. The drama 
here must be more penetrating than on either stage or cinema. The 
camera permits a delicacy and a subtleness that are impossible on 
the stage. Although they can be duplicated on th e motion pi cture 
screen, bot h realism and detail excel in television morTtihan in 
eimer of the other fields. On the stage there is only the sem blance 
of realism. In the anema the very size of the screen and the^rS- 
ence of the audience are handicaps The great secret of television is 
to find one speafic emotional moment or one facet of a character 
and to portray that so vividly that it will touch the same sprmg 
m the mmd of the viewer. In real life the man next door or the 
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completely normal person has little to offer dramatically. How- 
ever, imder the microscopic eye of the camera small details of char- 
acter can be exposed that will make him a most mteresting figure 
on the television screen. 

The purpose of all mediums has been to present the normal and 
natural, espeaally in the realistic theatre. Here the motion picture 
screen, and the stage even more so, have worked under the most 
abnormal and unnatural situations. Now, in the privacy of home 
and the intimacy of the camera’s close-up, we can seek out the 
most realistic and exact emotion or feeling that has ever been 
known. Indeed, if it is reahsm we want, it is better portrayed on 
the t elevision screen than at any time in all our history No better 
medium exists for the portrayal of personal drama and inner fee l- 
in gs. This ability to speak so realistically for an audience steeped in 
re alism is unquestionably one of the ma^or reasons for its great 


The Actor and the Acting 

In television we are primarily con c erned with the visual effe ct, in 
c ontrast to radio’s dependence on the auditory. When botliTeTe- 
ments are involved it is necessary that one be dominant. When 
the audio and the video take on equal importance the audience be- 
comes confused, and this confusion breaks the mood of the story 
and proves a distraction. The actor is television’s chief visual aspect . 
Let us now consider some of the similarities and differences in the 
acting of the three mediums. 

In the realm of television, the stage and screen actors have each 
found their backgrounds to be both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage Thp! grpgf- 11SP nf f he close-up has been advantageous to 
th e screen actor, while the st age actor, with his projection to th e 
back row of the balco ny, has found a need for a djusting to these 
new grcumstances both vocally and physically. The s tage actor 
t rained to the arena style ot production finds this experience mos t 
v aluable in the area of teievisinn acting. The stage actor can 
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memorize a role or sustain a character throughout a long scene j 
he possesses a greater consistency in his control of body, voice, and 
imagination than the motion picture actor, who has always played 
very short sequences and had the opportunity of repeating scenes 
time after time until the exact effect was attained. On the other 
hand, the anema actor has been accustomed to numerous mechani- 
cal devices such as countless lights, numerous microphones, proper- 
ties, and the ever-present camera The stage actor must adjust to 
being the servant of all this mechamcal equipment, and to being 
fenced in by it. 

Both are faced with a far smaller playing area, the necessity for 
following exact movement, turns, and angles, and a most limited 
rehearsal penod. The mo nths usually given a motion picture an d 
t he weeks for rehearsing a stage production have shrunk to a m atter 
of hours for the television drama' T^elevision actors are consaous 
ot these and many other details even while they work to develop a 
charactenzation and remember the hnes, the exact direction, the 
idea of the play, and the relationship to all the actors, keep one eye 
on the director, and remember that their audience is really the 
cameraman, even should there be a studio audience present. Yet 
they dare not permit the discerning eye of the camera to show any 
of the frustrations which these technical elements can bnng about. 
Add to all this the constant pressure of the clock ticking away the 
seconds, the vaganes of the sponsors, advertising agencies, and 
public ratings, and we can see why television acting is perhaps the 
most demanding of all. 

Knowing all these problems of the television actor is an im- 
portant background, but we should not allow them to enter into 
our final evaluation of his work. They are merely occupational 
hazards. As critics we give them no more consideration than we do 
the inexperience of the actor in the educational theatre, always 
bearing in mind that there is just one standard of excellence in 
any theatre production. 

ThfiiS- is a somewhat brighter note, however, for actors have 
f ound television a boon to th eir fmanaal problems. In New Y ork 
t here IS more money spent on television arting in anv eiven~week 
thanjs paid for aU the Broadway stage productions m a single 
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year. In Hollywood the motion picture actor has found tele\usion 
his answer to making ends meet between picture s. Unfortunately, a 
small percentage of the would-be actors in either city are playing a 
majority of the roles. The spread is greater, however, than it was 
in radio, for television requires more rehearsal time and the same 
actors are unable to appear on as many different program s Like- 
wise , television actors are f ar more the victims of type-casting than 
in~eit her stage or cinema. Both the time and difiScuIty required t o 
cha nge make-up and the nsk involved of its being d^ected b y 
the camera have eliminated the opportunity of actors playing char - 
acte rs unlike themselves in age or general appearance . 

And now we would consider some of the special talents required 
in this difficult field. Even more tha n on t he stage, the voice on a 
microphone must have a pleasi ng quality, a wide range, good 
arti culation, and a diction that does not attract attention to itsel f 
Cu nless It IS essential to a particular chararteny^tionl. It should also 
possess a st yle of its own and shnw n ch feeling and intelligence . 
Through the voice and visually by the actor’s body we get the 
sense of a speech, the purpose or intention of the character. There 
IS no room for generalities in the reading of a line on television — 
the specific must always be in evidence. The actor must be espe- 
aally careful of his word groupings, his emphasis and pauses. Va- 
riety IS a vital factor. It is as if he were speaking to us personally, for 
he IS physically so dose to us, and our attention is so concentrated 
on him alone. 

C haracteriz ation is of central importance. Because of the ex- 
treme proximity this can be at once easier or more difficult." A T 
gr eater control of tacial expression and eyes, InTact of the whol e 
bo dy, IS essential . The slightest movement can be made meaning- 
ful or distractmg. The dose-up eliminates the possibility of 
any momentary relaxing that nught be possible on the stage A 
character in the theatre exists pnmanly in the imagination of the 
actor. By that actor’s selection of physical and vocal externals he 
transfers that character to the imagination of the audience. He 
must know exactly what hes behind each speech if it is to be prop- 
erly motivated. In any r ealistic charactenzation the television 
actor h as a greater opportunity and more details with which to 
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wo rk, but mth that nppnrfuntty he also has more resp onsibilities 
a nSa need for greater control . 

Motives are the source of all action and reaction in theatre pres- 
entation. As viewers we are always interested in the motives of 
the characters On the sta^e our chief interest is on the speaker and 
hi s actions In both the motion picture and the television we fre- 
q uently see more of the reactions of characters being a cted . upon 
One can detect in any television program the great emphasis the 
camera, director, and even pla5r5vnght place on reactions, through 
the practice of focusing the camera on the face and action of the 
person being spoken to. This is an aid to both playwright and actor, 
for It pushes the story forward by telling the audience two stones 
at once. We are able to look inside the character’s mind and to 
hear his thoughts 

Farce, which in television is often referr ed to as “situation 
c omedy,” is one of the most popular types o F^rogpram Here we 
fi nd the same star appearing week after week in a sli^tly ditterent 
situation. More often than not the leading roles are played by 
the~same actors. Within the program each character may have a 
name, but rarely do we remember or use them The series is known 
by the name of the star and exists solely on his or her personality 
as a showman. Here the word “performance” as Mr. Atkinson has 
distinguished it from “acting” comes into even better use, for these 
p rograms are to telev ision wh at the comic stnp is to t he newspaper. 
Charactenzations are based on such simple and single traits as be- 
ing extremely shy, very bold, most stingy, in search of a husband 
(or wife), unusually quarrelsome, well meaning but blundering, or 
just being an “average family” A compamon to this situation 
comedy is found on a long senes of morning and afternoon pro- 
grams. The only difference lies in their melodramatic and pseudo- 
serious situations. 

In either case the script, week after week, is practically the same, 
the situations varying just a bit from the previous episode We 
must not condemn these cartoons fer se, they may serve some pur- 
pose, but they must be recogmzed for what they are. Individually 
we may or may not care for the actor as a personality, for the char- 
acter he portrays, or for his particular actmg style, but as critics we 
must view his work objectively. 
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The Background and Technicians 

Live television is not unlike the stage in its use of scenery, lighting, 
and costumes, at least so far as the audience is concerned Tech- 
mcally there are many problems, and they are different for the 
black-and-white or colored picture We are interested only in what 
we see as a result of all techmcians meetmg these problems 

Filme d television, with its greater freedom, comes closer to the 
gnema tec hnically, the difference being only that it cannot be a s 
e flFecHve witn the panoram a, the long shots, huge crowds, beautiful 
setti ngs, or the chase It is true that some televisio n pictures have 
tried tcTincorporate these techniques, but the small sgeen mak es 
t hem very difficul t. This liability is often apparent when we see a 
re gular movie, prepared for that medium, being useclfor televi - 
_sion. 

m the gnem a the, mo st important techmaan is the camera - 
man. Due to the time limitations of the program and the size of 
the screen, his responsibility is even greater than in the motio n 
picture He is seco nd only to the director, and in some programs 
th ere is Tcamera director as well as the floor director responsibl e 
fo ^ the sta ging an d acting . The two must constantly work to- 
gether. It, as critics, we fail to catch the full impact of the camera 
as playwright, actor, and techmaan, we have failed to comprehend 
much of television’s art 

As a playwnght the camera serves as narrator, capable of prowl- 
ing about the set and among the characters looking at everything. 
The smallest gesture, action, or property can become the most im- 
portant facet of the entire story. T he camera can act in a most ob- 
lective manner, as a third person whose purpose it is to show the 
audience just what it would have the viewer see, yet never becom- 
i ng a part of the action. The camera can interpret the story, choos- 
i ng iust which character will at any given moment contnbute mos t 
t o the central idea, and making that character appear ju st as im- 
D ortant or ummuortant in t hp tnfal rnmpnsiti on as it chooses t o 
make him . In some situations as in a ballet, it can take o n the at- 
tributes of another partiapant and move a bout am ong the per - 
foimersas an mtegral part of the scene, i'his is cailed subiectwe 
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c amera technique, which means that the viewer may see the per - 
fOTma nce through the eyes oi: one olr the characters invoIvedT 
~As a technician the cameraman must have a keen sense of com- 
position, dramatic values, sensitivity for feelings, and a knowledge 
of psychology as well as art. He must know that too much move- 
ment of the camera can have the eflFect of making the audience 
dizzy whereas too little will lead to monotony. There is a very 
short time, twenty to thirty seconds, when the viewer can look at 
a single picture without losing interest. The cameraman must know 
just how much of the subject should be included in the picture 
for the best pictorial and dramatic effect — ^full body, from knees, 
waist, chest, or just the face and head ”e must make the choice o f 
a ngle — ^from side, front, back, or from below or above the sub - 
l et Psychologically and photogemcally, as well as dramatically, 
th is angle can mean much to the artistic or dramatic value A cam - 
e ra shot from belW can increase the size and importance of a 
char acter, both physically and psychologically, from above it can 
di minish h is i mportance in relation to the wh ole picture. 

Each angle must have a meamng. A shot taken from high above 
the heads of two lovers in an embrace or from below could only 
confuse the viewer, unless it was an effort to use the camera sub- 
jectively and give the impression that someone was observing the 
scene through a transom or from a position of hiding The camera- 
man must appreaate just which view of the face is most pleasing, 
for individuals are often more photogenic from one side than 
another He must be espeaally careful of the extreme close-up, 
particularly with a woman who may be playing a role younger 
than she actually looks. Few persons can stand to fill the screen 
with just face and head. The shghtest blemish in complexion, scar, 
mole, or perspiration can prove a serious distraction. Costumes can 
be very attractive from one angle and quite ordinary or uncompli- 
mentary from another. The cameraman must be sure that all pic- 
tures are adequately framed on the three sides, espeaally givmg 
characters head room, which means ample room between the top 
of the head and the top of the picture To cut a picture at the hair 
line of an actor or the ankles of a ballet dancer is a senous error. 
The cameraman must also choose the movement the camera will 
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make — ^whether it will move fonvard or backward, to the right or 
left, vertically or horizontally. And all his work must be without 
effort. As with the other artists, we must never be consaous of his 
techniq ues. Ail camera changes must be smootnly done and in 
compete rhythm with the action and mov ement of the story, h'or 
further discussion of the cameraman, see pages 213-214. 

Television, contrary to the stage, has many techniaans whos e 
d uties vary but who are generally responsible for ma ke-up, set 
d ecoration, speaal sound effects, musica l score, and, of course, the 
so und or audio part of the program. 'l‘he long list of credits that 
coines at the close of any program gives some indication ot w tiat 
a tremendously cooperative art this is Each artist must make his 
contn bution to the sum total or unified effect, if his work is a par t 
o f/ and never apart from, that single impression. If the scenery. 
th e decor, the lighting, the costumes, the make-up, the sound, o r 
the properties attract attention to themselves as such, then they 
are in err or Unce again, it is the director who does the coordinat - 
ing. All these artist-techmaans are, in a sense, “extensions” of him. 


Direction and the Director 

The responsibilities of the director in the modem theatre have been 
emphasized under both the stage and motion picture headings. All 
that was said in those two chapters about the director’s work and 
the goals he sought is equally true in television. If possible, his au - 
th onty and influence here are even greater, for he is personall y 
p resent from the first reading through the final performance . 
There is no altenng of his interpretation as occasionally occur s 
d uring an extended run of a stage production. From his control 
b ooth he is truly an autocrat — commanding, begging, cajoling , 
ple ading, demanding, forang, or entreating , bu t somehow getting 
as nearly as possible exactly what he wants trom all the technician s 
and actors H ere even more than in the other two areas, with the 
possible exception of some motion pictures, the production can be 
the creation of the director more than it is of the author. 

There is little more that we need say about the work of the 
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director that has not been stated in earlier chapters. However, on e 
of the leading men in this field, Mr Edwin Duerr, has explain ed 
th at work so well that some of his main points are presented in the 
f ollowing three paragraphs * 

Normally the director is the first to receive the script for study 
"Snd thought. During this penod he must discover the exact char- 
acters of the piece, search out their motives and relationships to 
each other and to the story, understand just where the play be- 
gins, how It builds through a senes of cnses to a turning point and 
a climax, just where the breaks will come. He must discover the 
mood or atmosphere, m short, determme exactly what the play- 
wright has sought. 

Y Once the director has made this discovery and has a full com- 
mand of the script’s form and meaning, he must think in terms 
of actors who will fit into the vanous roles, of voices and 
personalities that will blend or contrast properly j of camera move- 
ments and pictures, of setting, stage decor, properties, lighting, 
sound, and many other details that will help to interpret and 
emphasize this ‘‘something” toward which he bebeves the play- 
•vmght IS moving. 

-^unng both rehearsals and performance, the actor must lean 
heavily on the director’s interpretation. There is not the time avail- 
able in a stage production nor the retakes possible in a motion 
picture. T he actors rare ly hav e sufficient opportu nity to study the 
script adequately. Eac h actor must now find a true-to-lit e poitoYal 
o fme character he is to enact, but this is not in itself enough. E ach 
m ust rely on the director to blend this truth into the larger tmth 
o f the whole play as he works individually and coliectiv elv with 
th e cast to do three things , (a) .give an appearance of rea lity that 
is.(b) so interpreted by the actors as to (c) express the playwright ’s 
idea in a distinctive way. This is the form of the play and i nvolves 
ca pturing just the right quahties of this particular group of in- 
di vtdual characters in just this situation, of c bnnsmg anr? pgfghltgli- 
ing an atm osphere, of developing just the nght theatncality , 
ri iythm, pace, feeling, that will project the playwright’s a tUtuie 

* Edwin Duerr, Radto and TeUvtston AcUng (New York Rinehart A Co , Inc, 1950), pp 
371-81. 
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toward, this s ituation and life . These last two elements — ^interpret- 
ing 'ancT^presSfng^^^go'l^ beyond the mere picturing of life. 
Herein lies the work of the director and the art of the theatre, 
whatever the medium. 

The television director is not denied any of the responsibilities 
previously mentioned for his fellow directors. He does have som e 
add ed problems, and considerably less ti me fo r sol ving t hem Di- 
r ectors come and go more rap idly Jn television than in either o£the 
other mediums, for numerous reasons — ^npt all ar tistic nnesritfow - 
everTas in the otha^reas, a director’s name may often be a greater 
guarantee of a worth-while production than eith^ffie^li^r^ht 
or the actors inv olved. Manyofthe names that follow are ramiliar 
for their work on stage or motion picture screen as well as in tele- 
vision Sidney Lumet, George Roy Hill, Norman Felton, Alex 
Segal, James Yarborough, Jerry Thorpe, Robert Stevens, Law- 
rence Schwab, Vincent Donehue, Ira Cirker, Don Richardson, 
Alan Schneider, Delbert Mann, David Alexander, and Ted 
Corday. 

Quality of Programs 

The host of panel shows, quiz and parlor games, give-away and 
amateur hours, athletic shows, and even variety programs are, 
though classed as entertainment, not the concern of this book. If 
we do not approve them, we need not choose them and do have 
the opportumty of voicing our protest. When they cease to have 
an audience they will disappear. Unfortunately, public opimon 
p olls have never really reflected i^at type of program the a u- 
di ence actually wanted, they have on ly reported the popularity o f 
th e programs that were available , rhis is a fallacy which Ttme 
magazine has aptly pointed out m the following quotation.* 

‘ While the maionty rule might be very acceptable m a„deioo- 
cratic government, rt is folly for televi sion. Th e vievsrer is both 
the unwitting culpnt and the ultimate victim of the t^anny. The 
ratings "discourage worthy progr amF that migEF inake a deepl y 

* Courtesy T$f7$e, copyri|:ht Time, Inc., 1957, “The Only Wheel in Town,” January 14, 
1957, p 72 
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favorable — ^but un measurable^ — impression but t hat do no t attract 
measurably larg^numbffs. Th ey inspire imitati ons of high-med 
programs, touching ojHF cyc les o f th e second-rate 

We can but wonder how many fine programs have never been 
seen only because they did not show an immediate promise of a 
high rating This is one of television's most senous dilemmas, for 
these programs, with their appeal to the smaller audience, should 
have the same right to existence as those with the mass appeal. 
Each should be evaluated on its own level. This very problem was 
most poignantly illustrated in early March, 1 957, when England’s 
famous Old Vic company presented a ninety-mmute version of 
Romeo and JuUet. Its rating as compared with the programs in 
competition was, as might have been expected, disappointing The 
dangers inherent in such a fallacious measure of artistic success 
were pointed out by the television critic on The New York Times ^ 
Jack Gould.* With Mr. Gould’s permission a large portion of his 
article is quoted 

Barbarians m television smugly nodded their heads last week 
Juliet Capulet ran a poor second to Lucy Ricardo in the popu- 
larity ratings on Monday evening. Culture once again was put 
behind the eight ball Video’s forlorn executives duly genuflected 
before the awesome power of variety for the mass 

The Old Vic’s bnlliant presentation of “Romeo and Juliet” 
may have had quality and artistry, but not what it takes in tele- 
vision Shakespeare forgot to dope out the numbers game He 
woimd up with the short straw in the Trendex drawing. 

The viewers who tuned in the romantic tragedy on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company were a paltry few in contrast to 
the audiences garnered by the nval attractions oflFered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

According to the research organization, here were the ratings 


for each evening half hour 

8 00-8 30 

8 30-9 00 9 00-9 30 

Romeo and Juliet 

15 6 

14.8 10 9 

Burns and AUen 

20.S 


Talent Scouts 


26.3 

I Love Lucy 


41.6 

New York Ttmes, March 10, 1957 
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The results spoke for themselves. The sponsors who presented 
“Romeo and Juliet” only had to wait two days to be advised by 
Variety that “Shakespeare doesn’t pay oflF on TV apparently.” 
From coast-to-coast there ran the same quip in newspapers 
“Wherefore art thou, Romeo?”. . . 

Of course, the lovable Gracie Allen, the wry George Burns, 
the hilanous Lucille Ball and the durable Arthur Godfrey out- 
drew Shakespeare. Did any person doubt that they would? 
They’re contemporary popular stars who, with varying degrees 
of skill and showmanship, are satisfying a genuine need in enter- 
tainment. 

But what in heaven’s name do any of them have in common 
with “Romeo and Juliet” ? Only in television has there been in- 
jected the preposterous notion that somehow totally dissimilar 
attractions can be equated 

In music we do not dismiss Rodgers and Hammerstein be- 
cause we have Elvis Presley In literature we do not erase Hem- 
ingway because there are poems by Edgar Guest We do not 
close golf courses because more people go to horse races. 

Yet, because of its unique economic structure, with its de - 
pendency on the mass, television subtly tends to compress all a rt 
forms into a common maw The younger generation raised o n 
TV is being exposed to the philosophy that anything or every - 
thing must meet a single test of “populanty” or be cast aside . 
Lucy scores, so Juliet is scorned. 

It is time the^ffirir^ve side jgg;ere stressed^ That “Lucy” is 
popular is not news Wha t is new s is th at many mil lio ns of pe r- 
sons~^ saw “Romeo and Juli et ” Conceivably, ten to twenty mil - 
lion saw ^ magnificent achievement, an exciting 

convey ance to a large audience _of the best our culture has, to 
oflFer? Ju dged for itself, which is the only way it can be judge d, 
the„01d Vic’s “Romeo and Juhet” was a success 

Sooner or later the television industry must reorientate its 
thinking or there is bound to be a gradual disappearance of the 
finer things on TV. If a comparative rating is accepted as th e 
only valid measure of s uccess, then sponsors are bound to sh y 
away from “Romeo and Juliet” or j-nything of_q uali Q:.±hat ma y 
appeal to^nljTa^mlnom . . . 

Television’s whole concept of trying to equate unlikes must be 
abandoned or everything is bound to turn out alike. . . . The 
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reliance on mere figures and meaningless comparisons is not evi- 
dence of Its power and effectiveness but rather of its cnppling 
weakness Modern industry lives by the constructive credo of 
diversifpng its wares and investing in research The same credo 
has equal validity for the arts and television programming. 

The crying ne^mjtelevision is a barometer that make s allow- 
ance for initiativ e and individuality i n programming On e can 
how ls of p ain from the busine s s world if a list of the “ top 
ten” products were th e basis for deciding whether a manufactu r- 
ing fifm^sh^ld survive Such a comparison migh£run_bke jhis 
(1) Brea d, (2) Milk, (3) Cigarettes, (A^ Soap, 
paste,"~T61 Efectnc light bulbs, (7') Gasoline, TS) Aspm n, 

(9) Matches and (10') Clothing 

in television the arts are subjected to just such a yardstic k 
How much longer is television going to show mterest m such 
fantastic compansons that make a mockery of common sense and 
ultimately threaten to drag the medium down to new depths of 
mfantile behavior? How much longer will a gigantic mdustry 
tolerate the wretched busmen of trying to average out apples and 
oranges in hopes of discovenng a coast-to-coast pear? 

The picture, however, is not all black as some of television’s 
most severe cntics might paint it. We are fortunate that the 
medium is not government controlled or subsidized This could 
mean only the dullest kind of programs. Commeraal telev ision 
means competition, and competition means fast er growth and a 
rniore consistent effort to please Even as this chapter is being 
written many excellent programs are available and the future looks 
ever more promising Daily we read of new developments and 
inventions, the possibilities of which seem almost unbehevable — 
even to our generation, which is conditioned to the unbelievable 
Few who follow the medium carefully or regularly will condemn 
It wholeheartedly That remains for those who do not know what 
It can do, and what in its happier moments it has done. Most would 
agree that there are many excellent programs, but the viewer 
must select carefully if he is to conserve his time or to see the 
medium at its best 

Some very fine theatre has been made available to the tele- 
vision audience. There have also been some worthy new scnpts 
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■written especially for television, and excellent adaptations of 
novels, short stories, and nonfiction. In contrast to the spectaculars, 
which would always be a part of so commeraal a medium as tele- 
vision, we are grateful for a few programs that in thdr simplicity 
have brought to our television screens some bright, imaginative, 
and artistic moments. 

Before condemning this infant of the entertainment world, we 
must each think for a moment of the many occasions on which we 
have been privileged to see and hear the greatest musical and 
dramatic artists of the day, at a cost that is almost negligible Our 
parents Lved a lifetime kno'Vng such artists only by reading their 
names in a newspaper, but today there are very few great per- 
sonalities of the theatre or musical world whose genius has not 
come into our homes. This is a privilege we should recognize with 
appreciation. 

In Its very short life much progress has been made. The tech- 
"niques have not yet become firmly entrenched, for this new art is 
still feeling its way, and further developments on the technical 
side may greatly improve its artistic values as well. Just what 
television holds for the future few would venture to prophesy The 
one positive prediction that can be made is that the type and artistry 
of the programs that it will bnng into our lives is entirely up to usl 
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Summary and Retrospect 


ry ith the basic assumption that the word ^‘Theatre” in - 
clu des, forour purposes, anema and |:elevision as well as the livi ng 
s tage, this book has ^el; out to outline and explain one theory of 
t heatre understanding and evaluation . The concepts and pnnaples 
on which this theatncal approach to the theatre is based have been 
used in an effort to set up at least a temporary cntenon for the be- 
ginner to apply in arriving at an understanding of why he has or 
has not enjoyed a given stage, motion picture, or television experi- 
ence. Beliefs and prejudices of the author have been presented as 
such, \iwth the full realization that any playgoer with further ex- 
penence and reading may modify or even discard much of what he 
has found on these pages. This is inevitable — ^the point is th at in so 
doing he ‘ mil have set uf “tls own standards of mds'men f. Th.is is 
the fiHrgoalof Primer for Flay goers. 

It is said that Shakespeare followed a cycle of first stating what 
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he was going to say, then saying it, and finally pointing out that 
It had been said Whether or not this generali2ation can be sub- 
stantiated, the purpose of this chapter is to complete this same 
cycle, examining this book in retrospect as a whole. 

We have from the beginning conceived the fine arts to exist 
pr imarily for the purpose of aesthetic pleasure 7 The theatre has 
b een considered to be a S3mthesis of the arts, because it is com - 
po sed of all their elements and may theretore be called the meet - 
i ng ground of the arts. We have supposed that it belonged to the 
people and that the audience went to the theatre primarily to 
have Its emotions touched. We have concluded that audiences are 
different from the individuals of which they are composed, and 
that ac cordingly the art of the pla3^wnght is the most difficult o f 
al l literary work. We have insisted that ea ch artist be ever aware 
of the fact that the theatre mus t entertain its audience in the 
fullest meaning of that term; that all entertainment i s not art, but 
^t hat all art is entertainment, and, that there is something- wrong 
with the art that does not entertain. In addition to its entertaimng , 
t he theatre must, in its capaaty as a teacher, challenge the audienc e 
in Its thinking, improve its taste, mcrease its knowledge of life and 
art, and clarify its thinking In so doing it will thu s create a better 
akdience w hich wt ll 1*1. tijjrn deimmd Jietter-tkeatre . This is the. 

major gnaTTvF'fhp bnnlir 

All this must be done while the spectators are being enter tained, 
fo r the theatre has the right to expect only involuntary attenti on, 
th e attention that comes without effort on the part of the aud i- 
ence. As an art it is the obligation of the theatre to give the 
a udience more than it could have lived in the same penod. it mu st 
sugge st life rather than imitate it, and it should be an illusion of 
s_ee'mmz real rather tha n beinr real. This is accomplished through 
tE^tn ^ reality, commonly called theatricalism, which we define 
as e xazzerat ion unier control a pd which is found in every phase o f 
the productionr- T - liis- fai gger-than-life quality must never ceas e 
td 15 e b eheved by the audience as long as it is in the theatre . 

'The yast importance of the audience, its reactions, and its con- 
tributions to the production must never be forgotten by any of the 
theatre’s artists or those who would consider themselves cntics. 
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-ylThe theatre is in one sense similar to a five-nng circus, with each 
ring contnbuting an essential part of the whole production. „The 
five areas are th e audience and its reaction, t he plav and the play - 
wright, thejLCtingjg£ffi£^giipEf15ackg3:OTn^^r2i£tech- 
liida^, and the di rection and directo rr^i ^dse'woffi today B tK^ o f 
an artist an dTcoordihatoF. 

JPoetry can be as vital and as alive in the twentieth century as 
at any tune in the past, it has only changed its appearance, and may 
be found in thejunity, ha rmony, emp hasis , prop ortion, bal ance, 
rh ythm, and grace, that the artist director can bring to the well- 
coordinated production. We have accepted the belief that al l art is 
flection, and t hat it cons ists of substance, fo rm, and technique. 
We have defined te chnique as the a rtistes means of accomplishi nsr 
his end. It is the measure of his own creative powers for bringing 
together the substance and form. A Primer for Playgoers has 
tried to eicplain some of the accepted theatre forms and to point 
up some of the most obvious techniques of each artist. The artist* 
works not only in the hope of shanng his owm aesthetic expenence 
with the audience, but of receiving its approbation for his efforts. 
Fi nally, we have considered that all art is life seen through a 
p ersonahtv as that artist creates, i nterprets , po rtrays , or sugge^s 
s ome segment of life. ~~ ' 

Separate chapters have pointed out the basic differences in the 
technique of the stage, of motion pictures, and of television. Fully 
conscious that these three mediums of dramatic entertainment can 
never be compared one"v>gffl^!^*^e!r; the fact remains that' they 
work with much the same material, enmloy practically the sa me 
a rtists, and strive for a common goal-=^at of moving their au- 
di ^es emotionally through the communication of a stor y. There- 
fore, we may evaluate the total effectiveness of each on much the 
same general standards, which m this book have been presented as 
ten commandments of dramatic criticism with a few supplementary 
questions in Chapter 7. 

Every individual is moved emotionally or aesthetically de- 
pending upon the stimulus, his personal background, and his 
expenence. Unanimity of opimon is never expected or even desir- 
able. 
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This book was planned in the hope that it might make the 
reader understand and demand more of these three mediums of 
entertainment, education, and communication It is further hoped 
that through the influence of these pages he nught view the stage, 
the motion picture, and television with a greater degree of imagi- 
nary puissance, and never fail to take into consideration Goethe ’s 
thi-pp gi'pTirfiranf and TroJirl ptmriplpg f nr evaluating anv work o f 
art W hat is the artist trying to do ? How well has he accomplished 
goaP TTiT worth the doing i* i) uch~ an appfoacH"demands that 
our ~dramatic~ crlticism exist on three levels — the literary, which 
emphasizes the written drama , the theatncaU s tressing'thecreation 
ol beauty through sheer theatre magic ^ and the level of pure 
escafe or entertainmen t commonly referred to~as “show busines s.^^ 
Su5i~an~approach will permit each artist the freedom to^eate , 
a nd in turn will 'produce a fairer and more honest evaluatiQiLJli 
f mjsmk 

ff, then, these pages have (1) helped the playgoer create hi s 
own sta ndards of dramatic criticism, (2) provided a fairer ju dg- 
me nt of the artists^ work, andTS) laid the foundation forlbuddih g 
b etter audiences who will eventually demand better theatre, a 
contribu tion will have been made in the realm of dramatic under - 
stanHmg,liiscrimination, and theatre appreciation. 
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Questions for Discussion 


Chapter 1 

1 Apply Goethe's questions to some recent event which, at the time, re- 
ceived your adverse criticism Does your opinion alter in any way"? 

2 From your experience with any dramatic event— stage, motion picture, 
or television— show how it was marred because some individual in the audi- 
ence did not observe the obligations of an audience 

3 Give some examples of theatricalism that you have found both pleasing 
and effective 

4 Give a personal experience with empathy and one with aesthetic dis- 
tance in a stage, cinema, or television production 

5 Choose any dramatic event and distinguish between its substance, form, 
and technique in the artists' work 


Chapter 2 

1 Name some television programs that you would rather observe with a 
group than alone, and explain why Name several you would prefer to see 
alone 

2 Make a list of your own personal prejudices related to the three enter- 
tainment mediums of television, stage, and cinema Make a list of the dra- 
matic events or actors you do not like Place the two lists side by side and 
ask "Is It my own prejudice that causes my displeasure*?" 

3 Recently a prominent member of the clergy said "The church's job is 
not to condemn portrayals of real life, its job is to provide the answers for 
the problems that they raise " Explain this in terms of censorship 

4 Can you remember a time when an audience either made a poor play 
seem successful or a generally good play seem less so? 
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5 Give an example of a wholly unqualified person, from the viewpoint of 
knowledge of the subject, who tried to criticize a dramatic production 


Chapter 3 

1 From your experience choose some humor that fits each of the steps 
shown on the ladder of comedy Can you remember material that belonged 
on one step but was either raised or lowered by its treatment on the part of 
the artist'? 

2 Give several examples of thoughtful laughter as contrasted with situa- 
tion comedy so prevalent on the television screen 

3 Cite an incident m a play where an effort was made to portray reality 
by imitation Cite another where the artist has used suggestion 

4 Name several plays or instances where the element of sentimentality 
has been the source of the emotion Where was it handled so well that you 

^were fooled by it'? Where was it so obvious that it was unpleasant'? 

5 Choose a play or motion picture that has in some quarters been termed 
immoral, and either justify or refute that stand 


Chapter 4 

1 George Jean Nathan has said "Ihe playwright must interpret life 
artificially in terms of reality, while the actor must interpret life realistically 
in terms of artificiality " Explain 

2 Discuss and explain the following quotation from Margaret Webster, 
the eminent actress and Shakespearean director 

When an actor rises to the greatness of his vision with the full armory 
of his physical powers— that, if his vision be great enough, is genius, 
and only when his physical prowess outruns the fervor and truth of his 
vision may he be labeled ''ham " 

Ham acting is technique m excess of emotion Keep the two m propor- 
tion all the way up, and you will finally arrive at a theatre which is as 
exciting as it is honest, as theatrical as it is true 

3 Think back over five motion pictures, five stage productions, and five 
television programs Was it story or acting that you remember'? Explain fully 
why these have stayed in your mind 
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4 Give instances of actors v/ho you feel have mastered only the technical 
area of acting List some who have largely mastered both the technical and 
the mental In your theatregoing, have you ever been conscious of an actor 
who seemed to have reached the third area? Explain 

5 Make a list of ten actors, and explain a special quality or aspect that 
each possesses which enhances his artistry, name some asset he brings to a 
role 


chapter 5 

1 Choose from any available pictures of theatre productions a scene de- 
sign that will bear the characteristics listed for each of the six modern scenic 
designs 

2 From your experience in theatre, give several examples where ultra- 
realism distracted from the mam point of the production 

3 Give an example where the work of the technicians has added materi- 
ally to the success of a production. Where it has detracted m some way Who* 
was specifically responsible"? 

4 Give some examples of realistic lighting, of theatrical lighting, of si- 
multaneous setting, of multiple setting 

5 Explain how a costume or a stage setting can have dramatic signifi- 
cance Two negative criticisms of these technical aspects have been used as 
follows "\Ys Q beautiful costume, but it does nothing for the actor'', and 
"The setting is attractive, but it has no theatre m it" Explain how each 
statement might have been true 


Chapter 6 

1 If the director is responsible for the what and the actor for the how, 
separate and discuss the direction and the acting in any recent dramatic 
production 

2 Give some examples of type-casting in a professional or a noncom- 
mercial theatre Name some castings in a noncommercial production that 
might be considered "midway between type-casting and miscasting " What 
are the advantages in each to both the actor and the production"? 

3 Debate the two opposing theories of the noncommercial theatre (1) To 
expose the actors and the audience to the very best in great drama even 
though their abilities to perform or understand them may cause the produc- 
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tion to fall short in quality compared to the script, (2) to choose somewhat 
lesser dramas but to produce them m a more professional manner 

4 This book has emphasized the belief that there is only one standard of 
excellence in dramatic art Many persons believe there should be various 
standards depending on the producing groups Present arguments on both 
points of view 

5 Have you ever seen the same drama in two different productions'? How 
did they vary in technical aspects'? In acting'? In direction and over-all 
interpretation? 


Chapter 7 

1 List as many films as you can remember that would have suffered by 
stage confinement Why would this be so'? 

2 Have you ever seen both the motion picture and stage version of 
a story? What alterations were made in the two versions to make them fit 
the medium? How would you explain the reasons for such alterations? 

3 Choose a recent picture and discuss the camera work with a special 
note on the angles, methods of changing from one scene to another— the use 
of cut, wipe, dissolve, montage, and fade 

4 Actors— and other artists— are occasionally criticized because of par- 
ticular political beliefs or for some aspect of their private lives Should our 
disagreement with such ideas or acts have any relation to our evaluation of 
their work as artists? What is the artist's obligation to his audience beyond 
his work as an artist? 

5 Walter Kerr has said, "In theory the critic places the good of art above 
the good of the community and the censor places the good of the 
community above the good of art " Discuss, using some concrete examples 
from recent productions 


Chapter 8 

1 Make a list of your five favorite television series What particular emo- 
tional, intellectual, or entertainment value do you associate with each? 

2 List some distractions with which a television program may have to 
contend in its various audiences How does it meet these problems in its 
production techniques? 
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3 Jack Gould, television critic, has said, "Producers should not be ol- 
lov/ed to put on television plays that don't have last acts" Another has 
argued, 'The indecision of television is commendable It leaves the end in 
doubt, and isn't that the way it is in life?" With whom do you agree'? Why'? 

4 What developments or improvements do you see for television in the 
future? What new discoveries have most recently been announced for its 
use'? 

5 Choose some recent television program and distinguish between the 
work of an actor and that of the director by pointing out specific instances 
of each. 
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Glossary of Theatre Terms 


Most of the following terms are frequently used m discussions involving 
the stage, motion picture, or television A knowledge of their meaning is 
essential Generally, those which were defined or discussed in the text have 
not been included here 

Abstract set . . Drapes, single units of doors or windows arranged for 
music or ballet numbers No effort at realism or locale Common in tele- 
^ vision 

Actors' Equity Association . Union of professional legitimate theatre 
actors with headquarters in New York City 
A F T.R.A. . American Federation of Television and Radio Artists Union 
for television and radio actors with offices m New York City and Los 
Angeles 

Angel . • Individual who furnishes financial backing for a production, 
whose name rarely appears in connection with it 
A.N T.A. . American National Theatre and Academy Congressionally 
chartered organization for serving the theatre in all its branches Sup- 
plies advice and various services Offices in New York City 
Annie Oakley • . A pass or complimentary ticket to the theatre, so 
called because of the habit of punching holes in such a ticket in the 
pre-rubber stamp days 

Antagonist . . . • The character most in opposition to mam character (pro- 
tagonist) of the play 

Antoinette Perry Awards "Tonies," awarded each season for out- 

standing work in writing, acting, and design in the New York theatre 
An award in honor of Antoinette Perry, actress and director 
Apron Space on stage in front of mam curtain, very wide in Restora- 

tion and eighteenth century. Much of the play took place here. 

Arena stage A form of center staging with audience on three or four 

sides (See 'Theatre-in-the-round" and "Penthouse theatre ") 
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Arras setting Half circle of neutral draperies which serve as formal 

background for the stage (See "Cyclorama ") 

Artistic failure Play that may have artistic qualities but has received 

poor notices and is a failure at the box oflRce 
Aside » . Words spoken by the actor in a lower tone The audience, but 
not the other characters of the play, is supposed to hear them 
Audio Sound portion of a television show 

Backdrop Large flat surface at rear of stage, painted to suggest 

locale and used with wings in seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries In present-day theatre usually represents sky (See "Sky- 
drop ") 

Backing A series of flats or drops placed behind doors and windows 

to mask backstage area 

Backstage The entire area behind the proscenium arch, but normally 

during the action of the play that area which is not seen by the 
audience 
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Bit part . Very small role, described by one actor as "two speeches 
and a spit," such as "The carnage awaits, milady " 

Blooper Error by some member of cast or crew Sometimes called 

"goof" or "boo-boo " 

Border A short curtain hung above the stage to mask the flies when 

a ceiling piece is not being used 

Borderlights A series of lights above and at front of stage to light the 

acting area with general illumination 

Box set Standard setting of today with back wall, two side walls, and 

usually a ceiling to represent the interior of a room 

Broad comedy Slapstick bordering on farce or burlesque Overdone 

for sake of "groundlings," and lacking subtlety 

Bridge A transition from one scene to another In radio it is usually 

music, on television the use of a small object such as a letter, picture, or 
fan to allow change from one set to the other by an actor 

Burlesque An exaggeration in character traits, stage business, or 

movement, so overdone that the sense of reality or its illusion are de- 
stroyed Emphasizes humor 

Cheat To turn body or play toward audience while appearing to be 

in conversation with other players on the stage 

Clambake A poorly constructed or rehearsed program that is much 

below standard 

Claque A group in the audience (friends or especially hired) who 

applaud or react vocally to give the impression of great enthusiasm for 
the performance 

Commedia delP arte A pantomime or drama without any set literary 

form The theatre of common people in Europe beginning with the 
fifteenth century It gave us such characters as Harlequin, Pierrot, 
Columbine, etc 

Conventional theatre . Indicates accepted theatre building with 
raised stage, scenery, lights, and proscenium, with auditorium and 
audience out front as we know it 

Critic's Circle . A group composed of all first-line New York critics for 
newspapers and magazines (about twenty-eight) who by secret ballot 
award prizes to best American and foreign play and musical each 
spring 

Cross-fade Audio — to fade out one sound and fade another In. 

Video — to fade out one picture and fade another in. 
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Cue . , , The final words, business, or movement of one character before 
another begins his own 

Cut * . Stage — to delete a line or omit certain business Screen — trans- 

ference from one picture to another 

Cyclorama or "eye" . . , Curtain or canvas usually hung in half-circle to 
cover back and sides of stage May represent blue of sky or be plain 
drape setting (See "Arras setting ") 

D6cor .... Furnishings, properties, draperies, and decorations of setting 
(See "Inscenierung ") 

Denouement . . The moment when the last suspense is eliminated From 

the French — literal translation Is "untying of the last knot" Usually 
comes with or after climax and before conclusion 
"Deus ex machina" . . See "God from the machine " 

Dissolve The second shot appears on the screen under the first and 

becomes increasingly distinct as the first disappears Serves to connect 
scenes on the screen 

Downstage . . . The part of the stage nearest the audience 

Dramatic time . The period that elapses in the action of a script (See 
"Physical time ") 

Dressing the house . . Scattering the audience by leaving pairs or more 
of seats empty to give impression of a larger attendance 
Drop . The name given the curtains that are hung from the flies 
Dry-run . . . Full rehearsal without the use of cameras 

Emmy . . . Television award given annually (See "Oscar ") 

Fade-In and fade-out .... Light intensity of first camera shot falls to zero 
and second rises to normal value Serves to disconnect scenes 
Film clip . . Film inserted into a live telecast 

Filter . . Audio effect used to give a metallic quality to the voice, such 
as talking over telephone 

Flat . . .A piece of scenery composed of muslin, canvas, or linen stretched 
over a wooden frame Used for walls or backing of a set. 

Flies . . The whole area above stage back of the proscenium where bor- 
ders, drops, and small pieces of scenery are hung 
Fluffed line . A stammer, stutter, twisting of words, or other faulty de- 
livery by the actor. 

Fly . , To raise scenery above the floor of the stage by use of ropes, 

battens, etc 
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Fly catching . . Movement, business, or sound made by an actor to at- 
tract attention to himself when emphasis should be elsewhere 

Forestage Part of stage nearest audience when an inner proscenium 

IS used Sometimes used interchangeably with "apron " 

Format Style or make-up of a television script Also used to describe 

the method or pattern of opening and closing the program Usually fol- 
lowed from week to week 

47 Workshop Playwriting course originally at Harvard and later at 

Yale under George Pierce Baker Gave us many leading playwrights of 
the twentieth century 

Freeze To stand completely still as if for a picture 

George Spelvm Name often used by an actor for the second or lesser 

role he is playing Sometimes credited to William Gillette, William 
Collier, Sr, and William Seymour, but generally accepted to have been 
used for the first time in 1907 in Winchell Smith's and Frederic Thomp- 
son's play, Brewster's Millions An actor chose the name for a second 
role The critics praised "George Spelvm" for his work and the play 
was a hit Smith always insisted on listing the same name on future pro- 
grams, for luck 

Ghost walks Used by actors to denote payday. 

Gimmick A device or trick used for a special effect, usually in an 

effort to get a laugh, athough it may seek any emotion 

God from the machine From the Latin, "deus ex machina," when 

Fate (or the author) intercedes to save the action from the logical 
conclusion 

Good theatre . A quality that makes a play especially effective when 
presented before an audience 

Grand drape A curtain above the stage and at the top of the pro- 

scenium arch, it hangs in front of the mam curtain and decorates the 
top of the stage and reduces the height of the opening 

Gridiron or grid . , Framework of wood or steel above the stage Used 

to support and fly scenery. 

Ground cloth Waterproof canvas covering usually used to cover the 

entire stage floor 

Groundlings Term used by Shakespeare to indicate the uneducated 

and untrained theatregoers who sat in the pit, and were highly enter- 
tained by broad comedy 

Ground row Profile at the back of stage representing trees, shrubbery, 

hills, etc Masb the meeting of stage floor and cyclorama 
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Ham acting . An exaggerated and insincere performance, notable for 
noise rather than honest feeling or sincerity Extravagant gestures, chok- 
ing sounds, and trickery are used for their effect alone Should not be 
confused with broad acting or projection 
Hokum Deliberate simulation of emotion by artificial means, and 

also the means used Sure-fire but time-worn theatrical tricks 
House seats . • Seats retained by the management to cover errors or to 
be given to distinguished guests Released [ust before curtain time 

Idiot-sheet . . . Copy, cue lines, or other material written in large letters 
for television actors, announcers, or others 
fmage Picture appearing on the television screen 

Inner stage . In Elizabethan theatre the small area upstage and en- 
closed by curtains It localized action which moved forward to outer 
stage after the scene was underway 

Inscenierung German term to indicate the whole visual stage picture, 

including lighting (See ''Decor '0 

Light leak .... Light that can be seen through a crack or opening in the 
set 

Light spill , . Light that strikes the proscenium or set and thus "spills 
over" in a distracting manner, rather than striking just the orea it is 
supposed to cover 

Live Actually present in studio, as opposed to filmed or recorded 

Lock Term indicating those elements which prevent a character from 

escaping the results of the conflict 

Mask . To cover from view of the audience with some type of scenery 
Montage . A rapid series of different pictures that build to a climax 
and in doing so give a single impression 
Moscow Art Theatre . Established by Constantin Stanislavsky in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, and until the Stalin regime con- 
sidered one of the finest theatres in the world 
MuflF To mispronounce or transpose words or syllables 

Musical comedy . A light story with spoken dialogue interspersed with 
music and dances 

Obligatory scene The scene of the play which the playwright has led 

us to expect and without which the audience would be disappointed 
Sometimes referred to as "scene-d-faire." 
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Oscar Motion Picture Academy Award, given each year for the out- 

standing achievement in all phases of the cinema 
Outer stage Forestage of Elizabethan theatre and used especially for 

soliloquies and most dramatic scenes Historically preceded the apron 
(See "Apron ") 

Pan To criticize adversely Screen -- Relates to camera angle as it 

moves from one position to another without a break 
Paper Complimentary tickets given out free or at reduced rates to 

bring in a larger audience Sometimes called "papering the house" 
Penthouse theatre Name given to the first arena theatre of this cen- 

tury when It opened at the University of Washington 
Peripeteia or peripety . A reversal of circumstances which leads to a 
result contrary to our expectation 

Physical time The actual minute length of the production, as opposed 

to the dramatic time 

Plant Apparently casual insertion of an idea, character, or property 

to be used more significantly later in the play 
Plastic scenery Built in three dimensions rather than being painted on 

a flat surface 

Playwrights Company . A producing organization in New York con- 
trolled principally by playwrights themselves The founding members 
(1938) were S N Behrman, Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, Sid- 
ney Howard, and Elmer Rice 

'H'he Poetics" , Written by Aristotle (360-322 B C ) The earliest critical 
treatise extant dealing with dramatic practice and theory 
Point of attack That arbitrary point where the writer has chosen to 

begin his script 

Practical Scenery that is usable, a door or window that will open, etc 

Producer . In America the individual or group who raises the money 
or underwrites the production financially In England usually considered 
to be the director as well 

Pro|ect or projection Stage — To increase size of voice, movement, 

and gesture so it can be seen and heard in the rear of the auditorium 
It "theatricalizes nature," so to speak, by increasing the feeling, but all 
IS done with sincerity Sometimes called "playing broadly," but not to 
be confused with "ham acting " Screen — Throwing the picture on the 
screen 

Properties or props Any article or piece of furniture used by the actor 

Proscenium . The wall that separates the audience from the backstage 
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Proscenium arch . . The opening In the proscenium through which the 
audience sees the stage, the picture frame 
Protagonist The leading character in the play — the one in whom the 

audience is most interested 

Pulitzer Prize Award given each year to the best play on an Ameri- 

can theme 

Rake To place the set on a slant Usually applied to side walls 

Repertoire, or repertory . A list of dramas, operas, parts, etc , which a 
company or person has rehearsed and is prepared to perform They are 
alternated in performance 

Repertory company Theatrical group that has and performs a 

repertoire 

Resolution Method of solving all conflicts presented in the pidy 

Return A flat used at extreme right and left of stage and running off 

stage behind the tormentor Sometimes it serves as the tormentor 
Revue A series of unrelated songs, skits, dances, very loosely tied 

together by the title— usually some topical subject All pretense of plot 
IS abandoned 

Scenario General description of action for a proposed motion picture 

Sc^ne-a-faire (See "Obligatory scene ") 

Schmaltz Overly sentimental material, usually with the use of music 

in the background Sometimes applied to overacting or production 
Screen Actors Guild Union of motion picture actors 

Script The written drama from which the play is built 

Set pieces Scenery that will stand without support Used especially in 

nonrealistic productions 

Show business Name applied to theatre productions pandering to a 

nondiscerning audience and emphasizing escape or box-office appeal 
rather than literary or theatrical merit 

Skeleton setting Rudiments of a setting, appealing largely to the 

imagination of the audience 

Skene A small hut in the Greek theatre, used for concealment during 

a change of costume It has given us the English word "scene." 

Skit . . A short scene of dialogue or pantomime, usually in a satirical or 
humorous vein 

Sky-drop A drop painted blue to represent sky and to mask rear of 

stage, hangs from the flies (See "Cyclorama '0 
Sneak . To bring in music, sound, or voices at an extremely low level 
of volume 
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Snow . . . White spots or interference in television picture Due to low 
level of the station broadcasting 

Soliloquy • . A speech delivered by the actor when alone on the stage 
There are two types 

Constructive — to explain the plot to the audience, as in many of 
Shakespeare's prologues 

Reflective — to show personal thought or emotion, as in Hamlet. 

Stage right and left Right or left side of the stage from the actor's 

point of view 

Static play . One in which very little happens and the characters and 
situations are essentially the same at the end as in the beginning 

Steal Getting from one part of the stage to another without its being 

noticed Also applied to taking a scene that really belongs to another 

Sting To punctuate with a sudden musical phrase, shout, or some 

other emphatic sound. 

Stock, stock company . A resident company presenting a series of 
plays, each for a limited run, but not repeated after that engagement 
^Superimpose Overlapping of two picture frames The images of two 

cameras seen together, one on top of the other 

Tag Final line of the play 

Teaser Border just upstage and back of the front curtain Masks the 

flies and determines the height of the proscenium opening during the 
performance 

Theatre Guild Producing organization in New York It works on a 

subscription series there and in many other large cities 

Theatre-in-the-round . (See "Arena stage ") 

The Theatre Libre (Pans) Free theatre in France in 1887 Headed by 

Andre Antoine, it introduced Naturalism and freedom from artificiality 
of the nineteenth century 

"The Method" Name applied to the Russian or Stanislavsky approach 

to acting, very subjective, introspective, and individualistic 

Tormentors Flats at extreme down right and left of stage near pro- 

scenium and masking backstage area (See "Return ") 

Trap . Opening in stage floor, permitting entrances or exits from un- 
der the floor 

Turkey . Name indicating the dramatic production that has utterly 
failed 

Unit setting . Pieces of scenery — flats, pillars, doors, pylons, arches. 
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etc — that can be put together in various combinations to furnish 
different settings 

Upstage . , Toward back of stage. For many years the stage was higher 

in the back and slanted down toward the footlights and audience This 
IS still true in some European theatres 

Victorian Applied to the era of Queen Victoria or the second half of 

the nineteenth century in England Noted for prudery and ostentation 
in art 

Video The sight portion of a television program 

Washington Square Players Amateur group, which grew into the 

present successful Theatre Guild 

Well-made play . A name given those plays written in mid-nineteenth 
century which followed a set pattern or formula in their construction 
Now has a derogatory meaning 

Wings Off-stage space to left and right Sometimes refers to wing 

pieces used in series of two or three on either side of stage as part of , 
wing and backdrop set 

Wipe First camera shot is peeled off, revealing the second as if it had 

previously been there 

Zoom . A camera movement toward or away from the object — very 
fast and smooth 
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realistic, 89-90, 91, 92 
romantic, 88-89, 91 
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joy of, 33 

motion picture vs stage, 205-208 
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Barrie, J M , 55 
Barrymore, Ethel, 123, 135, 138 
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Burbage, Richard, 3, 54 
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Chapman, John, 40 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey, 19 

Chekhov, Anton, 37, 61 
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Cleveland Playhouse, 177 
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Clowns, 28 

Clurman, Harold, 175-76, 185, 200 
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Costa, Morton da, 200 
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Crawford, Cheryl, 147 
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Schaefer, George, 200 
Schneider, Alan, 174, 174n , 200 
School for Scandal, The, 58 
Schools of acting, 122-25 
Scott, Sir Walter, 53 
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She Stoops to Conquer, 57 
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Sophocles, 15, 19, 27, 37, 53, 63, 87 
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Stage, physical development of, 56-60 
Stanislavsky, Constantin, 175, 256 
Star system, 2 
Stevens, George, 217 
Stevens, Thomas Wood, 60 
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Stravinsky, Igor, 19 
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